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PREFACE. 



The tide of liiifl Tohune snffideiitly indicaEtes its design. It 
18 publisbed^ becaofie it is isupposed that there is a waiit of fiudi 
sermons constantly occurring. There nxe nmneroiKi C(mgrega- 
tions in this country, which, unhappily, have not the regular 
preaching of the Gospel, and in which, in order to maintain 
public worship, it is necessary to maJke use of printed sermoiis. 
It is not supposed that these are better sermons than have 
before been published for. such an object, but that there might 
be an advantage in haviag a greater variety; and that an 
interest might exist in behaKof those recently published, which 
could not be excited bsr even a better volmne that has been 
frequently perused. There are not a few femilies, also, it is 
supposed^ which would be interested in a volume of sermons, 
and in which, it is hoped, good might be done by their perusal. 

The discourses in this volume are wholly practical. They 
were intended to be such as' would be adapted to impress on 
the mind the importance and necessity of personal religion, and 
to urge the necessity of a holy life, as the first great duty of 
man. There are no sermons in the volume which professedly 
discuss the doctrines of Christianity; and no sentiments are 
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intended to be advanced which wonld offend evangelical Chris- 
tians of any denomination. The appeals^ illustrations^ and 
arguments to a holy life, are based on the supposition of the 
truth of the evangelical doctrines ; but it was no part of the 
plan to discuss those doctrines, or to make them prominent. 
I may be permitted, perhaps, to say, in justice to myself, that, 
my usual manner of preaching to my own congregation is much 
more doctrinal in its character than the perusal of these sermons 
might lead a reader to suppose. These are intentionally selected 
for their practical character. 

Albert Barnes. 

- Washington Square, Phjladelphia. 



PUBLISHERS^ PREFACE. 

It was intended to have produced this volume some two years 
since, immediately on the receipt from the Bev. Albert Barnes of 
some Sermons, which were exclusively transcribed for this edition 
by the reverend author, and the copyright of which is protected 
in this country. It is hoped, however, that the unavoidable delay 
that has arisen will not make them the less acceptable to the 
very numerous friends of Mr. Barnes in this country. 
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PRACTICAL SERMONS. 



SERMON I. 



THE INTEREST WHICH THE ANGELS FEEL IN THE WORK OF 
REDEMPTION. 

1 Peteb 1. 12 — ^Which things the angels desire to look into. 

The " things" referred to here are those which are mentioned in the 
verses preceding the text, into which it is said the prophets were so- 
anxious to inquire — ^those pertaining to the method by which man is, 
to be saved. The object of the Apostle evidently was to induce those 
to whom he wrote to set a just value on the Gospel, and to adhere to 
it firmly in their persecutions, from the fact that it had excited so 
much interest in the minds of others — among the prophets, who had 
been favoured with pre-intimations of the nature of the work of 
redemption, and who had diligently applied their own minds to learn 
the full import of the message which they were commissioned to record 
for the benefit of coming ages ; and among the angels, who evinced a 
strong desire to look into these things. There is an intensity of 
meaning in the original word, rendered **look," which is not fiilly 
conveyed by the translation. In three other places in the New Tes- 
tament (Luke xxiv. 12, John xx. 5, 11) it is rendered stooping down, 
or stooped dovm, referring to the act of stooping to look into the 
sepulchre. "Then arose Peter, and came imto the sepulchre, and 
stooping down, he beheld the linen clothes laid by themselves." " But 
Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping, and as she wept she 
stooped down, and looked into the sepulchre." The word properly 
means to stoop down near or by anything, or to bend forward m order^ 
to look at anything more closely ; and it would denote that state in 
which one who was before at so great a distance that he could not 
clearly see an object should draw near and bend forward in order that 
he might observe it more narrowly. It is possible, as has been sup- 
posed, that there may be an allusion here to the cherubim in the 
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temple, represented as lookiiig toward the mercy-seat, as if anxious to 
behold what was beneath it in the ark of the covenant, but whether 
such was the allusion or not, it is fairly implied in the text that the 
angels have an intense desire to look into the work of redemption, and 
that they contemplaten tiiat work with tiie fixed attenlacMrof one who 
comes near to an obje«t and looks narrowly upon it. This fact can be 
of use to us only as the estimate which other minds, better qualified 
than ours are to judge, form of the value of an object may enable us to 
form a correct opinion of it. Such minds may have larger original 
capacity than ours ; they may be fi:ee fi:om prejudices which we cannot 
but be sensible may bias us ;;they may h0 m better circumstances to 
perceive the relation of one thing to another ; and the fact that they 
take an. interest. in it, may be the farthest possible removed icom. any 
selfish motive, and may be the result of pure benevolence. In such 
cases, it may aid us in formiiig a correct judgment, to inquire what 
there is in an object that seems of so much value to them ;, and with 
this view, no one can doubt that it would be desirable to know the 
exact light in which the "vyork of redemption is regarded in far distant 
Worlds. There are various things, which might easily be referred to, 
^hich have a strong tendency to lead man to judge erroneously of that 
work, Ftom those things it is morally certam that angelic minds are 
exempt, and their estimate of it, therefore, is impartial. 

We shall arrive at an illustration of our text tf the following points 
are made clear : — That it is probable that the angels desire to look into 
all the manifestations of the character and government of Grod; That 
it is to be presumed that there may be some peculiar manifestations of 
that character and government in each of the worlds which he has 
mitde ; and. That there are peculiarities on that subject in our world 
in connexion with the work of redemption which would be likely to 
attract their attention; 

r. The first point to be illustratedi is, that it is probable that 
angehc beings desire to look into all the manifestations of the character 
and government' of Gk)d. As this wiU conomend itself as true almost 
on its very commencement, its illustration need not detain us long. 

Mind is essentially the same everywhere ; and, except the omniscient 
mind, it is to be presumed that it always obtains knowledge in sub- 
stantially the same way. There is, indeed, a higher capability for 
obtaining knowledge in some minds than in others ; tiiere is sometimes 
a degree of natural sagacity or genius which seems to grasp knowledge 
hy a process which we cannot well explain, and which enables some to 
seize ahnost by intuition what to others is the result of painM and' 
protracted investigation, and to begin where others left off, and it is 
possible that the angels may be endued witii this to a degree far 
l>eyond anythingknown among mortals ; but still tiiey are not omni- 
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scaiaat, and l^eir minds must obtain knowledge essentially in the samcf 
way as other minds« It is implied in our text that it is by the ordi- 
nary methods of investigation, and not by intuitive perception ; " whicl^ 
iMngs the angels desire to look mioJ^ As they are not onmiscient,' 
and cannot be supposed to be able to grasp all knowledge at a glance, 
it is to be presumed that thdr minds are occupied in what is to be ther 
employment of holy minds for ever — ^the investigation of truth ; and" 
that, substantially as we do, from idlings that are known they seek ta 
learn the things that are unknown, 

. In regard to the angels, it is not mireasonable to su^ose also that 
there are many things respecting the divine character, government, and* 
plans, which they do not as yet folly comprehend. Much longer int 
existence than we have been, much more exalted in capacity, much" 
nearer the throne, and in every way with advantages for acquiring ai 
knowledge of Gtod superior to ours, it m to be presumed indeed that^ 
ijheir attainments are much greater, and that many things which may 
appear perfectly dark to us may be clear to them as noonday ; but stifr 
there is no reason to presume that " by searching ihej have been able* 
to find out God ; that they have found out the Almigh^^ to perfection;"" 
There cannot but be unsolved questions of deep interest to their mindsf 
in regard to the divine government and plans ; nor is there anyi^iing 
in ihe nature of the case to forbid tiie supposition that they will 
cheerfolly wing their way from world to world that they may learn* 
more about Godi Perhaps what would be otherwise the monotony of 
their being may be prevented by the interest unceasingly excited in' 
their minds from new manifestations of the character and govemment* 
of the Most High in some far-off world. 

It is to be presumed also, that, as benevolent beings, they would feeP 
a special interest in any manifestation of the character and purposes of 
the Deity relating to the wretched, to the sinfol, to the lost, to those' 
who are exposed to danger. If there is a race that is fellen, and that' 
may be recovered; if there is a class that is, in human language, 
imfbrtunate, and that may be aided ; if there are those that are exposed' 
to the malicious arts of beings superior to themselves in skill and^ 
power, and that may be defended ; and if, in behalf of such suffferers' 
and wanderers, there is any manifestation of kindness on the part of 
the Deity, and any service which they can render in ex«cu<fiig his 
purposes of benevolence, it is to be presumed that they would be ready*, 
to show their interest in such a race, and that, in execuling the divine* 
plans, they would seek to know more of the plans themselves. This^ 
results from the very nature of holy mind^ for it is its character 
to pity the wandering, to sympathize with those that sufifer, and to- 
hasten to the relief of those who are in danger. 

•KieBe views of what it may be reaeona&y siapposed that celestial' 
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minds woiild seek to know, and be ready to do, are abundantly sus-* 
taine.d by the Scripture representations of the character of the angels, 
and of their interpositions in our world. In vision Jacob saw them 
ascending and descending on a ladder which reached from heaven to 
earth, and the Saviour said that in like manner they should be seen 
ascending and descending upon the Son of man ; thousands and tens of 
thousands accompanied the God of Israel, when he came down on the 
holy mount to give law, unfolding the principles of his government to 
men; they encompassed the Redeemer in his goings — singing his 
advent in Bethlehem, meeting him when tempted in the wilderness, 
irtrengthening his human nature when exhausted in the garden, watch- 
ing his tomb when he rose, and announcing to his disciples the fact 
that he had ascended to heaven. They bore the departing Lazarus up 
to Abraham's bosom, and they capae forth to minister to those who 
shall be heirs of salvation. If we might gather anything in regard to 
their feelings from what they have done, it would be, in accordance 
with the declaration in our text, that, from some cause, they have a 
strong desire to "look into'* the things pertaining to the history of 
man, and to what may be learned of the divine character and purposes 
in connexion with our race. 

This leads me to observe, in the 

II. Second place, that it is probable that there maybe some peculiar 
manifestations of the character and government of God in each one of 
the worlds that he has made. I mean, that, in the countless numbers 
of worlds which he has called into existence, there may be that to be 
learned about God on any one of them which could be learned on no 
other ; that each has its own history, its own vegetable, animal, or 
mineral arrangement ; and perhaps that each may have some one great 
lesson to teach to all other worlds about the moral government of the 
Creator. There are indeed certain great lessons which would be 
common to all — for all make known the same God ; but in the endless 
variety everywhere manifested, it is to be presumed that new views 
would be unfolded in different parts of the universe respecting the 
Creator. In the floral department of the kingdom of nature on our 
own globe, for example, there would be everywhere discerned proofs of 
the existence of the same God, and of the same attributes of wisdom, 
power, and goodness ; but, in travelling from pole to pole, through the 
various zones, on hills and through valleys, in lawns and meadows, in 
journeying in Persia, at the Cape of Good Hope, on the prairie, in the 
profuse and varied vegetation of the tropics, or in the cold of the north, 
where the lonely flower springs up beside the bank of snow, how varied 
is the view ; how new are the lessons taught ; how the mind is kept 
intensely active in its admiration of a God who is "wonderful in 
working," A similar thing, on a much grander scale, it is probable, 
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occurs in the endless variety of worlds which God has strewed over the 
heavens. A few thoughts will make this plain. 

(1.) First, it is apparent from the variety in the worlds that he has 
made — ^whether the view be that which we take in the starry night 
with the naked eye, or that which the learned astronomer (fiscloses 
with his glass. While there are certain laws of light and motion which 
are applicable to. all, and which enable us to determine the sizei^ the 
distances, the revolutions, and the density of the heavenly bodies, and 
which furnish proofs of their being all the workmanship of the same 
Creator and of being all under his control, yet nothing is more remark- 
able than the variety which everywhere prevails. The size, the 
distances, the periodic times, the density, the degree of heat and cold, 
the attendant satellites, all show that variety has been studied in the 
distant heavens no less than in the various kingdoms of nature on our 
own globe. The presimiption is not an unfair one that if we could know 
more of those worlds than their mere figure and motions ; if we could 
see their internal structure ; if we could know what vegetables clothe 
them, or what animals roam over them ; and still more, if we knew 
what moral agents dwell upon them, and what form the divine 
administration there assumes, we should find that each one of the 
countless hosts of worlds famishes its own peculiar manifestations of 
the Deity, and that the variety in the creation is commensurate with 
its vastness. 

This natural supposition of what would be probable from the mere 
view of the heavens, is confirmed by what we know now to be 
indisputable in the actual structure of the universe. Little as we can 
comprehend that imiverse, we can see that there must be far more striking 
exhibitions of the power and wisdom of the Creator in some worlds 
than others ; and, in many, eminently more than there are on earth. 
For ours is among the smallest of the worlds that Qt)d has made, and 
is apparently in no way remarkable as a theatre for the exhibition 
of the power and wisdom of God. On the body of the sun, so 
immensely vast, compared with our globe, and with the whole system 
of which it is the centre ; on the body of the fixed stars — ^many of 
them supposed to be many millions of times the size of our sun ; on 
the bodies of such comparatively humble orbs as Jupiter and Saturn, 
there must be far more impressive and grand exhibitions of the Creator 
than our own earth can frirnish; Saturn, forexample, is 81,000 miles in 
diameter — 1100 times as large as the earth; it moves at the rate 
of 22,000 miles an hour ; it is encircled with two magnificent rings, 
5000 miles apart, the innermost of which is 21,000 miles from the body 
of the planet, and 22,000 miles in breadth, forming a vast illuminated 
arch over the planet above the brightness of our moon, and giving to 
the dwellers there a magnificent appearance of the heavens. So in all 
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. tiie worldB to whioh the astronomer directs has glass, be finds variety; 
and imagination soon loses itself in fancying wliat may he on those 
. worlds which, the glass can never disclose to us ; what kind of dwellers 
there may be there ; what may have been the hktory of the intelligent 
races which people them ; what monuments they have reared to pw- 
petuate the past; what knowledge they have of other worlds, and 
of the future ; what are their employments, their arts, their sciences ; 
what; methods they have of becoming acquainted with their own exter- 
nal world, or with other wotlds ; what means of transmitting or per- 
.petuating thought ; what facilities of motion they have on their own 
' abode, or of communicating with other parts of the empire of the Most 
High ; — on these and a thousand kindred questions we are soon lost, 
.and yet these show that there may be an endless variety in the mani- 
' festations of the divine character and government in other parts of 
•the universe, 

(2.) A second remark, then, may be made under this head, that the 

universe seems to be adapted to furnish eternal employment to the 

-mind, in learning what may be learned of the character and government 

< of God. Whatever new methods there way he of knowing him here- 

'. after, the analogy thus fax would lead us to suppose that he designs to 

make himself known mainly through his works, and intends to give 

occupation to holy minds for ever, by the study of those works. To us, 

dwellers on the earth, who perhaps needed a direct communication 

' as much as any of his creatures, he has made known comparatively 

Jittle of himself by direct revelation, or by immediate manifestion. He 

has.conmmnicated, indeed, enough to guide us to himself, and to save 

• our souk ; but what an infinitude of knowledge there is yet to be 

, acquired respecting God ! " How small a portion is known of Him !" 

. What a depth of wisdom is there which we cannot yet understand. In 

/regard to our own world — small as it is, and comparatively unimportant 

ras it is, how little yet is known of its structure, its history, and of the 

. various tribes of beings that dwell now, and that have dwelt heretofore, 

'Spon it ! The most diligent and pious investigator of the w<»:k6 of 

rJGod might ^end a thousand years on the earth in the study of 

tiiose works, and even if his powers never required repose by sleep ; if 

Jbtis energies were never chilled by age ; if his mind shoidd never grow 

-^weary by toil ; and if his faculties through that long period should 

fOOBtmue .to ocpand by culture^ as Kewton's did from childhood to his 

lUartieth year, he would then be sensible-— more perhaps iihan he was 

,»t the outset — ^that there were numberless things on tiie earth, illus- 

-^toddve of the divine goodness and wisdom, unexplored : and should he 

Jbhen take his flight to some distant world, he might turn. away from 

v^e earth reluctant, 4)ecau8e he would leave so much there yet that 

tttight be Jbamed i^ffpec^mgQt&iL And even should h^ hum ail here 
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that has been .liitharto, and is, how much in its futore hktoiy m^gfUt 
there be yet in which he might gain new knowledge of Q-od ? iaid 
should he take his flight to distant worlds, and undertake to stud^ flU 
there that might 'be learned of G^od, what a boundless ocean of know- 
ledge would be befoare him ! One thing becomes more and more 
apparent in all ifae discaveries that are made of the extent and grandeur 
of the universe — that it is adapted rto furnish eternal .employmotfb' 
in) created minds, and everything leads us, in iUustrotion of, and in 
-ieonfirmation of, the visite of celestial beings to our earth, to learn thsit 
of GK>d on the earth, wluch they con learn nowhere else, to the ccm- 
(dusion that this is to be the law of holy intelHgenoes everywhere, anS. 
that; the amiverse, so vast, is to pass, in the interminable exkt^Koe 
(before us, imder the fiurvey of Tedeemed, as well as other holy minds, 
feasibly it is to be the employment of such mmds hereafter to rmsge 
>&om world to world, as the angeb have from heaven to earth ; to mak& 
teach in .succession. a temporary abode of long duration; to learn by 
fluch vsdtotdons and such ftojourmngs what can be leajmed there of God ; 
and there, in higher steps of knowledge, and in worlds lying neorerth^ 
^eternal throne, to make constant appraximations to the uncreated: and 
iEtemal One. Incoccordonce with this Jaw, and in the gratification c^ 
4ihe benevolent feelings of their nature, it maybe, that the angels wing 
their way to earth, desirous of looking into the things here whidi 
peculiaily illustrate the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 

It remains, then, in the 

III. Third place, to inquire what peculiarities idiere ore in the mam- 
£estation of the chaaraoter jmd government of Gt)d, in our world, which 
would be likely to attract the obtention of angelic beings. 

Thou^ small — a mere speck in creation-— our earth has its own 
destiny to occonqilish ; its own lessons to convey to those who wish to 
become acquainted with G-od. On this little spot — this floating atom 
in the immensitiy of creation — ^there may be lessons to be conveyed to 
those whose ^stance runs back fsn* b^xmd the time when the founda^ 
tions of the earth were laid, and wdio liave i^nt ages of time as mea- 
sured on the earth in sinless ocoupationB, and in studying more sublime 
works of God than we hove here to exhibit. The question now is, what 
would they find to study and admire on the eaith ? What is that 
which they seek here to iknow ? In accordance with the views which 
iiave been ^iqiresaed, and in illustration of the account of the design fi)r 
(Which the angels vkit the earidi contained in tlie Scriptures, a few 
thoughts may be here suggested. 

It comiot be to admire th»maffniiude of our world that they visit it, 
for it is among the least of those which the Almighty has made. It is 
not to contemplate the lieight wad the nu^esty of our mountains ; the 
trnWimiiy tef our -witeMfaills ; thelengthandgrandeur of ourTivevs; the 
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beauty of our valleys and our prairiea ; tlie fragrance of our flowers ; the 
awfulness of tempest, the sublimity of the ocean, or the splendour 
of the sky at night, that they come ; for in these respects there is 
reason to suppose that the wonders of other worlds far surpass ours. 
It is not to admire our works of art, our architecture, sculpture, 
iff painting ; not to study our books of science, poetry, or devotion ; 
jLOt to hang enraptured on the lips of our orators, or to follow with 
applause our heroes to the field of carnage, or to welcome back the 
conqueror laden with the spoils of victory — ^for however these things 
may appear to mortals, they can have little to interest angelic minds. 
Nor in all the accounts which we have of the visitations of those celestial 
beings to our earth, is there an intimation that they have turned aside 
from their high purposes of mercy to admire what man has reared 
or what he regards as so magnificent and wonderful. Have they come 
to visit the pyramids; the Mausoleum; the Parthenon ; the Coliseum; 
the works of Phidias, of Rubens, of Oanova ? Whatever has brought 
them down from their abodes, it has been for other objects than 
these. 

Nor have they come here to learn how God treats holy beings — ^for that 
they could learn in their own world, and there were none on earth to show 
this. Nor have they come to leapi how God treats those who are con- 
firmed in wickedness, and who are doomed to His perpetual displeasmre. 
That, too, is to be learned in another world, and the lesson could not 
be learned on earth: — ^for all here are yet on probation. What was 
there then in our world so peculiar in regard to the character and 
government of God as to attract the angeb, and to make them desire 
to look into the things which are occurring here ? What is that by 
which our earth is to be distinguished among the worlds that Orod has 
made ; the great, the peculiar lesson which it might convey to the 
dwellers in other spheres ? The answer to these questions seems now 
to be easy. The peculiarity pertains to redemption ; the lessons to be 
learned of interest to angelic minds relate to the incarnation and atone- 
ment. Our world, in itself too small to attract attention on its own 
account ; in the splendour of natural scenery far surpassed by countless 
hosts of others ; with nothing to interest angelic minds in its boasted 
works of art ; in the so-called glory of its martial deeds, in its literature 
and science, in its Himmalehs and its Niagaras, is yet large enough 
to be the theatre on which the great events of redemption may be 
enacted; to teach the imiverse all the lessons which are ever to be 
learned in regard to the wa yin which a sinner may be saved ; and all 
that is ever to be known about the bearing of a method of salvation on 
the character and government of God. It will be honour enough for 
one world to convey these great lessons to the inhabitants of others ; 
and whatever lessons of equal or superior interest to created minds 
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other worlds may have to convey, it is enough for us that these great 
lessons may be borne abroad over the universe from our earth. "Vf hen 
our * cloud-capt towers, and gorgeous palaces, and solemn temples' shall 
all be forgotten ; when Marathon and Pharsalia, and Waterloo, shall be 
no more remembered ; when the solid globe itself shall all be dissolved, 
it will be enough to remember that the cross on which expiation was 
made for sin, was erected on the earth, and that for a series of ages, and 
in reference to countless hosts of a fallen race, there was illustrated here 
the mercy of God. 

Particularly, we may observe, in regard to the things into which 
the angels might desire to look, the following : 

(1.) First, the mystery of the incarnation of the Son of God. If he 
became man, really appearing in a human form, taking into permanent 
union with himsefr a human body and soul ; and living, and acting, and 
bleeding, and dying thus on the earth, it is to be presumed that a fact 
so wonderftd could not but attract the attention of angelic beings. As 
we have no record of any such transaction elsewhere, and as we have 
no reason to suppose that it would occur elsewhere or be repeated, all 
that is ever to be known of such an event is to be learned from our 
world. Whatever change this may have wrought in heaven ; whatever 
visible symbols of the presence of the Son of God may have been with- 
drawn during his temporary dwelling below; whatever departure of 
the hosts of heaven there may have been to attend him when he became 
SLD. infant, a man, a sufferer, all these things must have led to earnest 
inquuy among the dwellers there, and must have excited an interest 
to know what was designed by so wonderful a transaction. 

(2.) Second. The fact that the guilty can be pardoned under the 
government of God, is a fact that could be learned, so far as we have 
reason to believe, only in our world. But one other race has fallen, 
and to them, from some cause unknown to us, no offer of pardon had 
been extended. Man fell, and it was soon apparent that his condition 
was to be unlike that of fallen angels, and that vast preparations were 
made for his recovery. But the fact that sinners could be pardoned 
was one of great interest to angelic minds, (a) for it is elsewhere 
unknown. No angel in heaven has needed pardon, for all are holy 
there ; to no fallen angel has the offer of it been extended. (5) There 
are great and dif&cult questions on the whole subject of pardon which 
could not but interest angelic minds. How could God consistently 
forgive, and yet maintain his truth ? How could he pardon, and yet 
be just? How could he safely, so fer as the other parts of the 
universe are concerned, extend the offer of pardon to all ? How could 
he show that he hated sin, and yet treat the sinner as he did his best 
friends ? Of what use would be law and penalty if not enforced ? 
Why should a penalty have been announced if it were not to be 
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inflicted; liow, being annonnced, conid bs avoid mfiminng dt:? And 
yet, how conld he be a meroiM Gbd if he never ^^ended the offer of 
pardon ; if he was inexorable and nmeleiiting ? In heaven, ae now on 
earth, aronnd iihis 'whole Bubject, questions of deepest iinterest must 
have arisen to angeHc minds. Would ihe great and just God pardon 
at all ? If so, how P Whom ? On what conditians ? And how would 
he do it so as to secure the honour of his law ? How it was to be 
4one, it is dear, "was to be learned fi*ain our world. And as it is 
desirable that all the perfections of God should be illustrated, and as 
other worlds may disclose aiUhis other perfiBctions, was it improper that 
one race should be suffered to fall ; that sin should be permitted to 
.^read its desolaHans here, that the great lesson mdqht be conveyed to 
' flll worlds 'that mercy dwelt in ihe divine mind, and that God oould 
be just and yet save the guilty ? 

(8.) Third. There was to be learned on esnrt^ the wliole method in 
which a sinner may be saved ; the changes through which the mind 
passes in returning to God ; the way in which darkness gives way to 
light in the soul ; the sustaining power of religion in the time of trial; 
i^e methods of victory over temptation ; what death is, and what the 
resurrection is ; what is the nature of the conflict between good and 
evil ; and what is the glory of the triumph when the ransomed sinner 
returns to ■Gt>d in heaven. This blencKng of the attributes of the 
Almighty in beautiful harmony; this manifestation of mercy to 
iihe guilty and the lost ; this raising xip of a rebelHous race to the 
!£EE^K)ur andiMendship of God; this opening before a dying creature, in 
the midst of graves, the hope of immortafiby, was what could be seen 
*by the angels nowhere else, and hoBnoe it is no wonder that they hasten 
to our world to learn here the mysteries of redeeming love. Every 
step in the process of recovering a sinner must be new to them, for ib 
is unseen elsewhere ; and the whole work — ^the incarnation, the atone- 
ment, the pardon and renovation of the sinner, the conflict of the 
child of God with his spiritual foes, the supports of reHgioin in sickness 
and trial, the bed of death, the cold slumbers of the tomb, the separate 
flight df the soul to its new abode, the resurrection of the body, the 
flnal judgment — ^all these must open new flelds of thought to angelic 
nnnds, and be sufficient to attract the heavenly inhabitants to our 
world, comparatively hmnble, and guilty, and miserable as it is. 

(4.) Fourth. It may be supposed, without impropriety, that the 
angels may see in our world a form of the administration of God's 
moral government to which th^ are unaccustomed elsewhere, and 
which can be seen in no other part of the universe. There is mndi 
<on earth in iMs respect that nmet be peculiar, unless there should be, 
what we have every reason to suppose does not exist, some other 
&Uen world Idiat is passing thro«^h a process of recovery by some 
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^ork of redemption. For in such a world there must be much that is 
peculiar, and there must be many questions in relation to moral 
government there which could be solved only by actual observf^ion. 
In heaven — in all obedient worlds — there can be substantially but one 
form of government. It is that where law is perfectly obeyed ; where 
the government administers only rewards ; where nothing is done to 
recover and reform ; where there are no mingled motives to good and 
evil in operation ; wliere there are no .frowning and terrific interpositions 
of Providence ; where there are no intimaioons of future displeasure 
and coming wrath. In hell the divine government must be admi- 
nistered in a manner equally clear and unambiguous, though in a 
different form. As in heaven nothing is done for iihe purposes of 
reformation, so, for a different reason, nothing is done for it in hell. 
As in heaven all the arrangements are made with reference to an 
expression of approbation and reward, so in hell all that occurs is 
expressive of disapprobation and punishment. In heaven, government 
is administered towards the perfectly obedient solely with reference to 
reward ; in hell towards the disobedient solely with reference to the 
penalty of the law. In neither is there that mingled state embracing 
both rewards and punishments, yet neither in a sta^e of entire per- 
fection; encouraging the good, yet often rebuking them, and frowning 
on the wicked, yet holding out the offer of mercy ; showing at (me 
time the powerful efficacy of law, and yet at another bringing in, 
because of its ioeffioaoy, a. new and higher set of motives to convince, 
restrain, and reform ; suffering now the good to be overwhelmed with 
a series of calamities from which they never emerge in this world, and 
yet never losing their confidence in Gt)d, and now suffering the evil to 
prosper with no reverses till they sink down oahnly to the grave, and 
jet never led by the goodness of God to adore and love him ; securing, 
on the whole, an onward progress of virtue and truth, while the way 
of truth seems often to be darkened, and sin appears to triun^h ; and 
introducing a foreign influence, and a heavenly element into the chaos 
to reduce it to order, and calm the agitated world down to peace. 
Yet these things actually occur on the earth. They are originated by 
the purpose of redemption. And these things involve questions 
pertaining to moral government far too profound for man ; for sages, 
and philosophers, and theologians have endeavoured to look into many 
of them in vain. It is over such questions as are originated by the 
purpose of redemption, that such minds as those of Paul, and Luther, 
and Calvia, and Edwards, and Chalmers, pause, and wonder, and adore. 
Often they come to depths which they cannot fathom; often they 
.stand in view of heights that overpower and amaee them ; often they 
obtain glimpses of Q-od and his government which strike them domb 
mak adoration; and often they pauae in the loidat &£ deep darkneas, 
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and feel that the revelation of the great mystery most be reserved to 
a future world. Ther^ is nothing absurd in supposing that the mind 
of an angelic being might be interested in that which would absorb 
the soul of Edwards or Chalmers; nor is there any absurdity in 
supposing that angelic minds, of higher capacity than theirs, might be 
permitted to see reasons for the divine administration which the most 
gifted mortals are not permitted yet to see, and to learn lessons here 
which we are to leam only when our minds shall have been disciplined 
and developed far on in future ages. These views teach us, — 

(1.) First, That the work of redemption is worthy of the attention 
-of the profoundest minds. Higher talent than any earthly talent has 
been employed in studying it, for to the exalted intellects of heaven it 
has been, and is, a theme of profoundest interest. Wherever else it is 
neglected, wherever else it fails to excite interest, if the Scripture 
record be true, it excites the deepest interest in heaven. Nor do the 
loftiest minds there think it beneath them to attempt to learn the 
** height, and depth, and length, and breadth of the love of God** in 
redeeming man. 

(2.) Second. It follows that this is a study peculiarly appropriate 
for man. The angels have no other interest in it than that which 
arises from a desire to know God, and from a benevolent concern fc«: 
others. We have a personal interest in it, for it pertains to us ; it is 
for us ; our eternal welfare depends on it. "This," said the Saviour, 
" is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true Qt)d, and 
Jesus CJhrist whom thou hast sent.*' (John xvii. 3.) The angels 
would be secure in their bliss if they did not fully understand it ; if 
we do not understand it we are lost. It has claims to their attention 
as a wonderM exhibition of the character and government of Gt>d ; it 
has claims to ottra because our eternal welfare depends on our accepting 
pardon and life through the merits of the incarnate Saviour's blood. 
And perhaps, amidst all the things that attract the attention of angels 
in the progress of this wonderful work, all the things that excite their 
amazement as they visit this world where redeeming mercy is made 
manifest, all the things that fix them in mute astonishment on the 
earth; this is not the least, that while they see men busy with every 
other thing that can occupy the mind, there is by nature no desire to 
understand the mystery of the incarnation, no response to a dying 
Saviour's appeals, no sympathy with his groans, no wish to share his 
triumphs and his joys. Mountains, valleys, cataracts, statues, paintings, 
monuments, the deeds of heroes, the pmrsuits of gain, evanescent 
pleasures, trifles, vanities, attract the attention and win the heart of 
man ; but that heart is imconcemed when the Son of God becomes 
incarnate ; when angels sing his advent ; when the sun withdraws his 
beams over the scene of death ; when he sleeps in the tomb ; when he 
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rises and ascends to heaven, bringing life and immortality to light. If 
heaven was held ih mute astonishment when the Son of God left the 
courts of glory to be poor, to be persecuted, to bleed, to die, not less, 
then, must be the astonishment when, from those lofty heights, the 
angelic hosts look down upon a race unconcerned amidst such wonders 
as those of the incarnation and the atonement ! 
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SERMON n. 

THE OBSCURITIES OF DIVINE REVELATION. 

PSAL]^ xliii. 3 — send out thy light and thy truth : let them lead me ; let thera 
bring me imto thy holy wiU, and to thy tabernacle. 

Psalm xxxvi. 9 — For with thee is the fountain of life : in thy light shall one 
see light. 

Peehaps no one ever studied the Bible as a professed revelation from 
God who has not had such questions cross his mind as the follow- 
ing : — Why is there so much in this book that is obscure and unin- 
telligible ? Why is not more information given on great and important 
questions about which the himian mind has always been perplexed ? 
Why is no more light thrown on the subject of moral government ; on 
the question why sin and misery were allowed to enter the world ; on 
the nature of the happiness of heaven; on the reasons why the wicked 
are to suffer for ever .? Why are so many subjects left in total dark- 
ness in a professed revelation, and others left with only such a feeble 
glimmering of light, as almost to make us wish that there had been none ? 

These questions produce increased perplexity and embarrassment 
when such thoughts as the following occur, as they will be very likely 
to do, in connexion with them: (1) First, it seems that it would have 
been so easy for God to have removed all perplexity on many or all of 
these subjects. All this knowledge must be with him, and it would 
have been apparently easy to have removed all our perplexity by a 
simple explanation, almost by a simple "stroke of the pen.'* (2.) 
Such an explanation seems to have been demanded in order to clear up 
his own character and dealings. There are many dark things about 
his government, many things which give occasion to hard thoughts, to 
aspersions, and to reflections on his character, which his friends cannot 
meet, and to difficulties which they cannot solve ; and instead of 
removing all these, he has so left the matter as to perplex the good, 
and to give occasion for the unanswered reproaches of the evil, 
when a simple explanation might have saved the whole difficulty. 
(3.) Third, such an explanation seemed to be demanded as an act of 
benevolence on his part, in order to remove perplexity and distress 
from the himian mind, even if he was willing that his own character 
and the principles of his government should rest imder a cloud. Man 
by nature is in darkness- He is perplexed and embarrassed with his 
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ooiKlition and prcM^ecta. He struggles in vain to obtam relief by the 
unassisted efforts of his own mind. A revelation is proposed ; but on 
the most important and perplexing of his dif&culties, it seems only to 
'^tantalize" him, and to leave him as much in the dark as he was 
before. And (4) fourth, all this difficulty is increased when he reflects, 
how much of this same book is occupied with hist(»ies which have lost 
their interest ; with names and genealogical tables now of no value ; with 
laws pertaining, to rites and ceremonies long since obsolete, and always 
apparently pertaining to trifling subjects ; and with narratives often 
of apparency httle dignity, and of slight importance. The thought 
will cross the mind, why weise not those portions of the Book occupied 
with statements which could have been of permanent value to man ? 
Why, instead of these, did not God cause to be inserted these im- 
portemt explanations respecting his own character and government;, 
the condition of ihe heavenly world ; the reasons why sin and woe 
came into the system, and why the wicked must be pumshed for ever ? 
Disappointed, and. troubled, and half feeling that he is trifled with,, 
many an inquirer afber truth is tempted to throw the book aside, and 
never to open it again with the hope of finding an answer to tha^ 
questions which most deeply agitate his soul. 

These are hold questions wluch man asks, but they will come into 
the mind, and it is important to meet them, and to calm down the 
spirit which would ask them, if we can. To obtain a rational view of 
iina matter, there are two inquiries: — 

I. What is the measure of light actually imparted in the Bible ? 
and — 

II. Why is there no more ? 

In the answer which may be given to these two inquiries, perhaps 
we may find something to soothe the feehngs and calm the mind, in 
reference to the perplexities referred to* 

I. The first inquiry is, What is the measure of light actually imparted 
in the Bible ? I do not, of course, intend to go into detail here — for 
this would involve an enumeration of all the points embraced in the 
system of Christian theology, — ^but I purpose only to suggest the 
principles, if I may be allowed the expression, which guided Qie divine 
mind in grdng a revelation to man. It is evident, thkt in giving such 
a revelation, the question must have occurred, whether light should be 
imparted on these points referred to ;. whether aU should be communis 
cated that could be ; whether care should be taken to explain every 
question that might ever occur to the himian mind; whether the 
whole subject of moral government should be unfolded, or whether 
some other rule should be adopted, and some other object should be 
aimed at. Now, the principles which seem to have guided the divine 
mind^ admiMong.for the time t^t the Bible is a revdation from God, 
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BO far as we can judge from the maimer in which the revelation was 
actually given, are the following : — 

(1.) First, to leave many subjects, and among them some of those 
on which the mind is most inquisitive, 'perfectly in the dark. It was 
intended that not a ray of light should be shed on them ; that there 
should be nothing which could constitute a basis of even a plausible 
conjecture. It was clearly the design of Grod to fix an outer limit to 
human knowledge, so far as this world is concerned, in reference to 
those points, and to leave the race totally and designedly in the dark. 
This principle is involved in the declaration, " Secret thmgs belong to 
the Lord your God, but things that are revealed to you and your 
children." 

A few remarks in relation to this outer Hmit, or this boundary, will 
apply equally to reason and revelation ; and while they may do some- 
thing as an explanation of the general principles of the divine proceed- 
ings, they may, at the same time, do something to reconcile us to the 
fact that it is found in a book of professed revelation. 

There is then (a) a limit to the human faculties — a point beyond 
which man, in this world, cannot go in inquiring* into the various 
questions which may occur. That point may not yet have been 
reached on any one subject ; but clearly there w such a point, beyond 
which all is dark. Occasionally a bright genius arises — some one 
endowed with almost superhuman powers, — ^who seems to secure, 
almost by intuition, all that man had before discovered, and who is 
prepared, at the beginning of his own career, to start where others left 
off, and to penetrate the deep profound where mortals never before 
have trod — to open the eyes on new regions of thought, and new 
worlds of matter ; but even lie soon comes to the outer limit of the 
human powers, and will always feel, as Newton did at the close of his 
life, that the great ocean of truth is still unexplored. " I do not 
know," said he, "what I may appear to the world; but to myself I 
seem to have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and divert- 
ing myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier 
shell than ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me."t Whatever may be the attainments which man may 
make in the general progress of society, and whatever light may be 
shed on objects before obscure, by the few men of transcendant genius 
whom God raises up from age to age, there is an outer limit to all such 
progress, a point beyond which all is involved in Cimmerian darkness. 
The ancients, in their ignorance of the true structure of the world, 
supposed that the earth was surrounded by interminable seas, and that 
whosoever should venture out in a right Ime from the land would soon 

* Brewster's Newton, + Life of Newton, pp. 300, 801* 
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enter regions deepening in darkness, till not a ray of light should be 
visible ; and they feigned one such voyage, in which the mariDer stood 
boldly for the west, until, terrified and affirighted by the increasing 
darkness, he turned the prow of his vessel, and sought again his 
native shores. What to them pertaining to the structure of the earth 
was fable, is true on the point before us in regard to higher subjects. 
There is an outer limit beyond which there is no light. We cannot 
penetrate it. We have no faculties, as men ordinarily are made, to 
penetrate it ; and no genius arises so superior to the ordinary human 
endowments, as to be able to carry the torch of discovery into those 
unexplored regions. 

(h.) In like manner, as in regard to our natural faculties, so it was 
clearly the design of God that there should be many subjects on which 
not a ray of light should be thrown by revelation. There are many 
points on which no statement is made, on which no hint is given that 
would relieve the anxiety of a troubled mind. Far on the hither side 
of what we would like to know, the line is drawn, and the whole book 
is closed at what may, without irreverence, be called — or which, whether 
irreverent or not, expresses our natural feelings — a provoJcing pointy 
just at the point where we would be glad to ask questions, and where 
we by no means feel our minds satisfied with what we possess. 

(<?.) As a matter of fact, therefore, whatever ccmdusions may be 
drawn from it, there is a great variety of subjects, mai^ of them of 
great interest to the human mind, which are left totally in the dark, 
and on which the utmost efforts of ingenuity, employed in endeavour- 
ing to make the Bible speak out, have been utterly ineffectual. The 
silence of the Bible is, in this respect, somewhat like the silence of the 
dead about their condition, and about the fiiture world. If they live, 
why do they not return ? Why do they not come and tell us what it 
is to die ? Whither man goes when he dies ? And whether they are 
happy or not, and how we may be ? Why do they keep their counte- 
nances so fixed and grave; and why do the Hps once so ready to impart 
knowledge, now keep themselves so close on the very points on which 
we would be glad to have them speak ? 

As a believer in revelation, and a friend of it, I am constrained, 
therefore, to admit that there are many important points on which not 
a ray of light is shed. I am, for one, willing to concede that among 
these points are the questions why moral e^ was admitted into the 
system ; why misery ever found its way into the empire of an infinitely 
lienevolent and Almighty Creator and moral Qevemor ; and why the 
period will never arrive when sin and woe shall everywhere cotm to an 
end. On these, and on many kindred topics of great interest to man, 
I confess I have never seen a ray of light cast b^ c j j p human specula- 
tion ; and that though I have been silenced. IJilBBgfSe^-eoT^nced, 

l^rX:' 
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Other men think they Bee li^t here : I see ncnte. I ad»it, thei«£(3ire, 
that ihe whole subject of the intaroduction and exist^iee of eYii is «1I 
dark to my mind, and that I fitrufgle in Tain for the light. 

Just here, however, one remade should he-made, to guard this olMser- 
Tation from abuse. It is, that as we csinnot allow ihe darkness 
attending the subject of mcaal evil to di^rove the fact that it exists— 
for no one can dispute the £aet, we should not allow the darkness tn 
relation to futaire punishment, even though it should be eternal, to lead 
us to doubt or d^iy l^atfact. Our ignorance in the one ease does not 
disprove the fact — ^how can it in the oth» ? 

(2.) A second principle on which revelation aeems to h»ve been 
given, similar to the one just mienldoned, is, to state nothing merely to 
gra;tdfy curiosity. In the large book whidi constitutes what we call 
the Bible, embracing as it does a vast variety of histmes, of 
apophthegms, of laws, of parahles, of proverbs, of poetary, of eloquent 
appeals, it would be dif&cidt, if not impossible, to fix the att^:ition on 
a single thing that seems to have been revealed merely to gratify 
curiosity, or which would not have be^i recorded if there had l^den so 
«uch design. It was remarkalde, in partieular, how steadily i^e 
Saviour reposed to gratify this spirit, or to answer questions based on 
this, when it would have be^[i so easy to have responded to l^e questions 
proposed. I say, "so easy to have responded to them," for on the 
supposition that he was what he claimed to be, and had actually eome 
down from heaven, the informaiion which was asked could have be^i 
readily given ; and on the supposition of the infidel that he was an 
impostor, nothing would have been more easy than "to give aome 
answer — since no one could prove that it was wrong ; and I may add, 
that nothing would have been more unnatural than that, with that as- 
sumed character, he should have att^npted no answer. But he ne^er 
attempted it ; never gratified such an inquiry. Thus, when he was 
asked whether there were " few that wei» saved ?'* he gave no hint to 
gratifjT the spirit of curiosity, but directed those who propoimded the 
question to " strive to enter into the strait gate. WWi tiie mottier 
of James and John came to him requesting that her two sons mi§^ 
sit the one on his right hand, and the other on his lefb hand in his 
kingdom, he said " it was not his to give, except for those for whom it 
had been prepared by his Father." When, after his resurrection, he 
was asked by his disciples whether he " would at that time restore Idie 
kingdom to Israel ?" he said it was " not for them to know the times 
or tiie seasons which the Father had put in his own power." Thus 
Paul, also in the most explicit manner (Col. xi. 18), condemns those 
deceivers, one of the characteristics of whose teaching was, that they 
*^ intruded into those things which they had not seen." And so 
throughout the Bible, notl^qg seems to be done merely to gratify 
curiosity. If we go to it to learn what is duty : to obtain principles 
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of fiOAdaet toguide ob ; to discover bosdob pnxnifle ikak «hall 8iiqf)|>ort us 
ia temfibatioii and trouble ; to leam in vthaii way we mij acc^talsfy 
mH'ahip oer Maker ; to know wksAi we ^a&uM. dd in ihb r^ticms of 
ImsbaiMifi and wr^es, of pareasits and daoldroa, ^nd of masters aiui 
servants; to ascertain what we sihould do £or iAka poor, ihe ignoraat^ 
Hbe prisoner, iike o{^ressed ; to leam what we wias^ do to be sa^ed ; we 
nev«r ocHHHilt the orade in wsas^ K we ^ wilii ^a question of mece 
eimositj, with a desire to obtain same response that ^^all be of bo 
psaetkial advantage, that shall flai^ief our «elf-eBteem, or inflate ns with 
A vshi oone^ of knowledge, we are mrt to xetum-with not even the 
vespeet that would be isivolved in ihe most omhigiiouB «nd injTnAamyng 
reii^onse that was ever uttered at Delphi 

(3.) The ihird and vital pnncipJe, tiMoefore, that seems to hare 
directed ^hie divine mind in givh^ a revdatacm, was to fimiish know- 
ledge enough to be a sale guide to heaven. The piinci|de seons to 
have been, to give us so mudii informalion that we may l^m ilie waj 
of life if we wiU, and so as to keep"* the laind in a healthM exercise in 
investigating ioruth. It is nev^ forgotten that we are moral agents; 
that we have powers to be disciplined and cultivated; aaad that our 
grand buMness here is not to gratify our <(auio8ity, but to seense o(ar 
ealvalion. Woold not all tiie essential pmposes 'C^ a revudation be 
answered, if it would enable xis to secure the salvation of o«ir souk ? 
Should it be a seiioiis objecticm to it if, while it did ihis, it dad not also 
cast light on a thousand other pcmits, however interesting and im- 
pcntant they mi^it be ? And should we reject it, and spurn it, becaue 
i^iere are many tilings whidi it leaves in the dark ; many cjuestions 
which are unanswered F Bevelation to us is not like tl^ broad and 
<dear sun that sheds down its rays on the 8{n*eadout landscape, eoverad 
with smiling fidds, and flocks, and hamlets ; discloEong eadi tree, and 
hill, and h(Hise, and ikkG wmding course of each rivulet ; it is, to use am. 
illustration suggested by anc^J2jer,t like the lighthouse that gleams on 
a dark and stormy coast, to reveal the haven to the ocean-tossed 
mariner. '' It shines a£ftr ov^ the stormy ooeui, only pendfxftm^ a 
darkness which it never was intended to expel." The mariner can 
see that light clearly. It guides him. It che^*s him when the tem- 
pest beats aroimd bun, and wh^i the waves roll high. It ^ows him 
where the port is. It assures him that if he readies that spot, he k 
safe. It is all tibat he wants &om ihsJb ^ore now, am^ the darkness 
of ihe night, to guide him. True, it is not a «m ; it does not 'disapate 
all the darkness ; '4t is a ma% star, showing nx)thing but itself — 
perhaps not even its own reflecticm cm ihe wat^." But it is enough* 
'J^3i&se it stands; despite the storm end the darkness, to tell the mariner 



* Ahbott. NbL Fte»ch«r, I^ac 1645. 
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just what he wishes to know, and nO more. It. has saved many a 
richly -freighted bark, and all that he needs is, that it will save his own. 
It tells him there is* a haven there, and that is all he wants ; though 
it leaves him all uninformed about everything else. Beyond the 
distance where it throws its beams, all is midnight. On a thousand 
questions, on which curiosity might be excited, it casts no light what- 
ever. " The cities, the towns, the green fields, the thousand happy 
homes, which spread along the shore to which it invites him, it does 
not reveal." On a cahner sea, curiosity would be glad to know all 
about that land on which that light stands, and to anticipate the time 
when, safe from danger, the feet might range over those fields " beyond 
the swelling flood.'' And so too all is dark in reference to that stormy 
expanse over which the mariner has sailed, and all around him, as well 
as on the land to which he goes ; but shall he therefore reject the aid 
of that light because it discloses no more ? shall he refiise its assistance 
in guiding his vessel into port because it does not disclose to him all 
that is in that land, or shed a flood of day on the heavens above him, 
and on all that stormy ocean on which he is embarked ? 

So it is in respect to the Gospel. Man too is on a stormy ocean — 
the ocean of life, and the night is very dark. There are tempests that 
beat around us ; under-currents that would drift us into tmknown seas ; 
rocks that make our voyage perilous. The Gospel is a light " standing 
on the dark shore of eternity, just simply guiding us there." It 
reveals to us almost nothing of the land to which we go, but only the 
way to reach it. It does nothing to answer the thousand questions 
which we would ask about that world, but it teUs how we may see it 
with our own eyes. It does not teU us all about the past — ^the vast 
ocean of eternity that rolled on countless ages before we had a beginning : 
about the government of God ; about our own mysterious being ; but 
it would guide us to God's " holy hill and tabernacle," where in his 
" light we may see light ;" and when what is now obscure iway become 
as clear as noonday. 

If these are correct views, then it follows that the Bible, as a reve- 
lation from God, was not designed to give us all the information which 
we might desire, nor to solve all the questions about which the human 
mind is perplexed, but to impart enough to be a safe guide to the 
haven of eternal rest. 

II. Our second inquiry is, why was no more light given ? Why 
was no more done to dissipate the darkness on those points on which 
we are now so much perplexed ; to answer the questions which we are 
BO ready to a^k, and which we feel it is proper for us to ask ? 

It would be presumptuous to attempt to assign with certainty the 
reasons which influenced the divine mind in adopting the principles 
which have been suggested in making a revektion, and all that is 
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proper for man to attempt to do in the case is to show that revelation 
is not liable to any well-founded objection on that account, and that, 
grateful for the light which has been given us, we should not murmur 
because we have no more. As the appropriate feeling of our mariner 
would be gratitude that that bright and clear, though little light, is 
kept burning on that stormy coast to guide every vessel that may 
chance to come into those waters, not of complaint that it does not 
reveal the hills, and vales, and cities, and hamlets, of that land. 

In endeavouring, therefore, to show you that this is the appropriate 
state in which the mind should be, or to calm down the murmurs that 
rise in our souls because God has told us no more, I would submit the 
following remarks : — 

(1.) First, our essential condition on earth is one of discipline and 
probation. But this supposes that, while there shall be light and truth 
enough to make our condition safe if we choose to have it so — ^that is, 
that it shall be a practicable thing to secure our salvation, there shall 
be enough also to exercise our powers in the best manner, to secure 
their most healthful development, to determine whether we are disposed 
to exert ourselves and to inake inquiry, while there shall be enough in 
reserve to furnish occupation for the mind ever onward. Now it is 
certain that while many of the points suggested may furnish material 
for inquiry and thought, and while in advancing years in our own 
lives, or in the progress of society, light may be thrown on many 
subjects which are now dark, yet their solution is not necessary to our 
salvation, and perhaps would in no manner promote it. To recur once 
more to our illustration. Desirable as it might be, on many accounts, 
to know all that there is in that land on which that light stands that 
is to direct the mariner, yet the knowledge of that would not aid him 
in guiding his vessel into port. That it was a land of peace and plenty, 
that it was the place of his fathers' sepulchres, that it was the home of 
his wife and children, that it opened rich fields for commerce or 
scientific research, might indeed stimulate and animate him amidst the 
billows, as our hope of heaven does in th^ storms that beat around us, 
but the most minute acquaintance with that country would not mate- 
rially aid him in guiding his vessel into port. 

Now, if we would search our own minds, we should probably find 
that the questions in reference to which we are most disposed to 
complain because they are not solved, are not those which really 
embarrass us in the matter of salvation, or which, being solved, would 
aid us, but those in reference to which our salvation may be equally 
safe and easy whether they are solved or not. When a man finds 
himself struggling in a stream, it does nothing to facilitate his escape 
to know how he came there ; nor would it aid the matter if he could 
determine beyond a doubt why God made streams that men could ever 
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ML iiA& ihem, and dxi noi make eyerj bank so that it wmki noik 
cnimble' bei^sK^k the feet. 

In the ecmditioB of mazi, tbjerefore^iegarded as in a 8ta((<e ai discipSina 
aaid pcobationy all tbadi nee/ma readJy to be demanded is, fizst, to fiirmsh 
so mBck light m legard to tlte i^xtccre that the salTsddxHi of the socd 
ahaU not neeesMnily be endangered as im the case of <mr Ijght-hocise ; 
a&d, second, to bong before it so msDy imsolved, bat important 
questions^ as to furnish a healthful ^tercise of its powersy to place the 
mdnd in sueh a state: that tiiere mapf be pro^resg, but not exhaustion ; 
to leave to the soul the stimniihis derived from the hci iha^ there are 
boundlesB fields of thoy^^ and inquiry b^ga;e it^ not to leave it to the 
imbecility and inaction resultmg from the fact that all has been 
expl<»red, and that there axe no ne^diseovmes to be made, as Alexander 
is said to have sat down and wept beeaxee ^bem w&:e no oth^ worMa 
to be conquered. 

Aecordinglj this is the wajinwhieh God everjwhere deals with the 
human powa». Youth is stimulated to make attainnBents in literature 
and science because there are vast fields yet un^^ored, and to a uoUe 
mind it is all the better if not a ray of light has ever he&a^ shed upon 
them, nor would a generous minded you& thank even his Mak^ to 
stop the career of noble thon^t and the patioi of discovary, hf pouring 
down a flood of light on all iSiose regions so tiiat no mosre was lefb for 
the ^orts of honourable ambiticm. The explor&r of unknown lands is> 
ekeered beeause a vast and invitii^ fi^d is bdbre him, which the foot 
of man has nev^ trod ; and aa he peosea on in has obstructed wi^ 
throng fidds of flowers new to the eye oi man,, and aseraids streams obl 
which man haa nev^ glided, and climbs the mouaotatn top an which a 
hnman being nev^ bcdixre stood^ and looks abroad cm rich vaiUeys that 
stiH invite hha% he is dieered azid exdted by the fact that all this has 
keen unknown ; nor womld he thank even Ma Maker to disidose aU this 
at> once tothe wc«ld, and bid him sink down tosupineness andinacticm. 
It was this which animated Cokimbiffi when his prow first crossed the 
line bey<Bid which a ship ha^ eva: sailed^ and plunged into unknown 
seas. Eveiy wave that was ^own up bad a new interest and beauty, 
from the fact that its repose had never been ^sturbed before by the 
kael of a vessel; aad when hts eyes first saw the land^ and he prostrated 
hima^ and kissed the earth, lua gkry waa at the highest, lor he saw 
what in all ages was mymown b^ore. So we are evraywhere stimulated 
and animated by the unknown ; by what is before us and may be 
nined ; bj the fi^ds oi new tho\:^t which man has never deplored. 
Bat lor this, which ansea from the very nature of discipline, how flaccid 
a|id 8iii|»]iie weald be all our powers !* 

* " Avia Heridum peragio loca, nttUixui ante 
IVita solo ; juvot integrot acoedere fbnteis ; 
Atqiie haurire— " LuCEKTius. 
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A&d here, I wi^ yagt say in this coimexion, to those whose minds 
ate perplexed because God has revealed no more; to those who find a 
tbocisand questioas crowding upon them wMch they cannot solve ; and 
especially to those who are in the b^inning of their Christian way, in 
whoee mii^ there rsse seepti<^, or mnrmnring, or even blasphemous 
thoughts against God, and around whom, on the most imp(^aat 
subjects, there seem to be the shades of the deepest midnight, that in 
a few jesBtSf m the result of calm examination and of maturer refleetion! 
ai^ observsition, most of these difficulties will disappear. Light steals 
in gradually but certainly on a man's soul when he '' watches daily at 
the gaites (tf wisdom, and waits at the posts of her doors" (Prov. viii. 34), 
aftd not many yeaars shall elapse when either these questions which are 
s^tfled in eonneiion with revelation shall be solved, or shaU take their 
plaee with those that pertain not to tl^ Bible peculiarly, but to the 
gov^^moient of the wadd as actually administered, and, therefore, anr 
q;iies1^ons with which the Christian is not peculiarly concerned. 

** In the emlj part of my biWical studies, some thirty to thirty-five 
yeaars ago/' says the most distinguished professor of biblical learning 
in this country, '^ when I first began the critical investigation of the 
Scriptures, doubts and difficulties started up on every side, like the 
armed men whom Cadmus is fabled to have raised up. Time, pat^nee, 
con/^ued study, a better acqvsdntanoe with the original s<ari!ptut^ 
languages, and the counlaies where the sabred books were writt^, hafV# 
scattered to the winds nearly aU those doubts. I meet, indeed!,'^ sayr 
he,^ ^ with ^^Hculties still, which I cannot solve at once, with mm^ 
where ev^ repeated efforts hove not solved them. But I qmet myse^ 
by eaUmg to mind that hosts of other difficulties, once a|^[>arently to 
me as fonmdable as these, have been removed^ and have di6a{^[>eared 
from the civde of my troubled vii^n. Why may I not h<^, then> a# 
to the difficu^aes that remain 9"^ 

(2.) The second thought which I suggest as a reason why no morop 
was imparted to man on these great questions is, that it is not abse* 
lutely certain, it is not even probable, that we could comprehend aigt 
statements whidh could be made on those points which now perplex usv 
" If I have tdWl you earthly things," said the Saviour to Nicodemus^ 
" and ye bdieve not, how shall ye believe if I teU you of heavei^ 
things?" (John, iii. 12.) If one should undertake to explain to mt 
ordinary child of four yeaw of age the views which governed Canning 
in some great act of diplomacy, or all the bearings of the poation* 
assumed by the d^erent contriborting powers at the peace of ^j^sit, th^ 
difficulty would not be so much in the explanation, or in the thing itsd^ 
as in the immatcBre piywers, the want of knowledge, the feeble grai^ of 
comprehension of the boy that yo* should seek thus to instruct. A fwr 

* Stoart on the Canon of the Old Testament, p. IS. 
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years may do wonders for that boy. He may then possibly grasp these 
principles more clearly than even Canning could, or might perhaps 
conduct a negotiation for peace with more talent than either of the 
great powers of Eussia, France, or Prussia. The following specifica- 
tions under this head may do something further to explain this, and to 
reUeve the difficulty. 

(a) One is, that though up to a certain point — a point which de- 
pends on the measure of our faculties, our age, and our attainments, a 
thing may be clear to us as the sunbeam, yet beyond that it is impos- 
sible to convey any idea. The mind is confused and overpowered, ft 
falters under the great and incomprehensible subject, and no matter 
how much you may sai/, with a view to imparting instruction, not a 
new idea is conveyed to the soul. Thus, for example, up to a certain 
extent, we comprehend what is meant by distcmces. We know the 
length of the journey that we have made ; we have an idea of distances 
as measured on the surface of the earth ; we form a conception of what 
is the distance from Philadelphia to London, or to Canton ; we have a 
faint conception of the distance of some of the planets from the earth. 
But beyond that, though you may use figures and language, you convey 
no distinct idea. When you speak of the planet Herschel as one thou-' 
sand eight hundred millions of miles from the sun, and, still more, when 
you speak of the nearest fixed star as certainly more than twenty 
billions of miles from the earth, though you use words, and are capable 
of conducting an investigation by the figures before you, you form no 
distinct idea of so amazing a distance. So it is of magnittide. Up to a 
certsdn point, all may be clear. The magnitude of a mountain, or of 
the earth, or even of the planet Jupiter, you may form some conception 
of; but what distinct conception have you of the magnitude of the 
sun ? And what idea is conveyed when you are told of one of the fixed 
stars, that it is fourteen millions of times as large as our sun ? Still 
more, what conception have you of the extent of the visible universe ? 
After a short distance in the description, you are lost, and there is no 
power that could convey the great idea to a finite mind. So it is of 
velocity. The fleet horse, the wind, the fast-sailing ship, the railroad 
car, the bird, perhaps the earth in its orbit, we may conceive of in 
regard to velocity, but what idea have you of the velocity of a sub- 
stance that flies at the rate of twelve millions of miles every minute, 
like light ? So of heat. Of melted iron, or burning lava, you may 
form some conception; but what idea is conveyed to the mind, when 
you are told of the comet that approaches so near to the sun, that it 
is several thousand times hotter than red-hot iron ? Men may indeed 
•use words on such subjects, and they may be founded in truth, but 
they convey no idea to the human soul. 

Now, how do you know but that it may be so on those great subjects 
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which pertain to the moral govennnent of G-od that give you so much 
trouble ? You imderstand something — ^but after all how Httle — of the 
government of a family or a school ; you may have a clear idea of the 
principles which regulate a state in its ordinary administration ; perhaps 
you might embrace some of the views that would influence such a mind 
as that of Mettemich ; but are you certain that you could comprehend 
the high principles of the divine administration, even if they were 
stated to you ? Do you believe that the views of Mettemich could be 
imderstood ordinarily by a boy of four years old ; or that any state- 
ments on the subject would convey any clear conceptions to his mind, 
or that the perplexities which might arise in contemplating those 
complicated views of government and diplomacy could be made clear to 
such a mind ? And, " Canst thou by searching find out God ? canst 
thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? It is high as heaven ; 
what canst thou do ? deeper than heU ; what canst thou know ? The 
measure thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the sea/' 
Job xi. 7, 9. 

(b,) Again, reflect how little of the future and the xmseen can be 
known by mere description; how faint and imperfect a view you can 
get of anything by a mere statement ; how little you know of a land- 
scape, a waterfall, a picture, by any description that can be given. 
Especially must this be so of objects which have no resemblance to 
anything that we have seen. Who ever obtained any idea of Niagara 
by a description ? Who, say to the most polished Greek and Eoman 
mind, could have conveyed by mere description any idea of the print- 
ing-press, of a locomotive engine, of the magnetic telegraph ? Who 
could convey to one bom blind an idea of the prismatic colours ; or to 
the deaf an idea of sounds ? And when you think how meagre in the 
Bible is the description of heaven ; when you think how easy it would 
have been to furnish a more minute description ; are you certain that 
human language could have communicated to you the great and bright 
conception ; or that, if words could have been found, they would have 
conveyed to you any exact idea of a state so different from what is our 
condition here ? K the comparison is not too low, may we not for a 
moment suppose the gay and gilded butterfly that plays in the sun- 
beam, endued with the power of imparting ideas ; but to its companions 
of yesterday — ^low and grovelling worms — could any adequate idea be 
furnished of that new condition of being into which the chrysaHs had 
emerged? 

I have spoken of what grows necessarily out of the fact that we are 
in a state of discipline as regulating revelation, and of the difficulty of 
conveying any ideas to the human mind beyond a certain point. 
I add 

(3.) A third thought. It is, that we are in the very infancy of our 
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being ; ihftk we liave but jfotl aperxd our ejet ixpcn tlos wonckarM 
TiniYerse^ whkb in its stroctmre denuaided all 1^ wisdom, and goodness^ 
and power of an infinite God ! Very few of mi bare lived tbrot^b tbe 
period of sevait J revolving sons ; a minority of ns not fifty ; many not 
twenty. We bave but yuSi karned to q>eak, to bai^Qe tlmsga, to talk, 
to walk. But yesterday we were at our mother's breasts. We knew 
not mything. We knew not that a eandle would bum our finger if 
we put it tb^re. We knew not bow to distingmsb one sound from 
another, nor whence any sound eame« We knew not the use of eye, (xt 
ear, or hand, or foot. We knew not the name of one Tock, or plant, or 
human being — ^not even what is meant by JMer and m&ther. We 
could neither walk, nor stand, nor creep. By dow degrees we first 
learned to creeps. Then, sustained by the battel of a parent, we be^oi 
to stand. 11^, assuming boldness, to the dehgM of ^Either and 
mother, we ventured off hi2f a dozen steps akme. We began to utter 
sounds that were kindly construed into langaage. We Hsped, and 
hesitated, and then achieved a great victory in mastering a few simple 
monosyllables. And now, fofsooth^ we won^r that we do not know 
all about God^ and these worlds, and the mcm^ govenmient of the 
Most H^h. We sit in judgment on what our Maker has told us. We 
ccHnplain that anything is left darie. We murmiur that we do not 
know why he permitted sin to eome imto his system; why he allowed 
misery to ent^ his universe ; why he does neit ^lec^ and remove it 
altogether. We eomi^bdn that he has not tdd us all about heaven, 
and that there is even one subject to which the hm^oi mind can apply 
itself that is not as clear as noonday. We are sullen and silent ; we 
repress our gratitude ; we tlurow bads: his Bible in his face ; we have 
no songs and no thanksgrviags, becaose we are not toM all about this 
earth, and these skies, about heaven and about hd!, asid abox^ the €k>d 
that made, and that rules over all ! 

Hoping that these views may do somethxi^ to cahn the murmurs 
that rise up in our souk ; to reconcile us to tl^ maoaer m which the 
hock of revealed truth has been given; to make us grateful for the 
measure of light which we have ; to bear without complanning the 
trials involved in myi^ry that are brought t^Km us ; and to lead us^to 
look forward to the devdopmen/ts of the divme govermnent in Mure 
times and worlds, I will now dose the eonsideraiac^ oi the subject with 
two additional remanks, 

(1.) First, in the view of our subject, we may be prepared to see the 
beauty of tl^ passages of Scripture whidi £^>eak of heav^i as a workl 
of li^t. Stan^ng in the midst of our daricness, in a worid where 
there is so much mystery, where we see so few things wi'& any degree 
of clearness, we may learn to prize more the descriptions of that worM 
to whieh we go— the dediaratiens respeetiDg heaven with w^ch the 
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sacred volume so appropriately closes : " And tlie city had no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it, for the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. And the nations of 
them which are saved shall walk in the light of it, and there shall be no 
night there. And there shall be no more curse ; but the throne of 
God and of the Lamb shall be in it, and his servants shall serve him. 
And they need no eaadle, n^heir l^kt of the sun ; for the Lord God 
giveth them light ; and they shall reign for ever and ever." Kev. xxi. 23. 

In view too o£ sueh fixture light sead glory, and in view of our dad^- 
ness now on » thpiuuffid subjects on which we pant to be iz^rmed, how 
appropriate for man is the language of our text: '^O send out thy 
light and thy truth ; let them lead me, let them bring me unto thy 
helj MH and to thy tafcemade. For with thee is the fountain of life ; 
int thy light shaH we see Hght." 

(2.) The seamd and last remai^ is, what a giorious career is before- 
tite Ohristiaa,. Idie true inquirer on the subject of religion. All this 
darkness shall yet be dissipated ; all that is now obscure- shaM be made 
li^ist. Destined to live for ever and ever; capable of an etamal pro- 
gression in knowledge; advancing tO' a world where all' i» light ; soon 
ta be usheced isto' the splendours of tiiat eternal abode where there is 
no need o£ the li^it of the sun or the moon, and where there is no- 
nighty we may well submit far a littie time to the mysteries whidi 
hang over the dasdne dea&gs, and with exulting Ibelings look onward. 
In a htt^ time — a. few we^ or days — by removal to a higher sph^e 
of being, we shail doubtless hsre made a progress in true feiowledge com- 
pared wil^ wfaieh all that: we hove gained since we lefb our cradles is a 
nameless tiifte : and then all 1^tl£ere is to be known in those worlds 
that shine upon our paith by day and night ; all that is to be known in 
iiie character of our Maker and the principles of his moral government ; 
atir that is to be enjoyed in a world of ^ory without a cloud and with- 
out a tear ; all thai; is beatific in the friendship of Gtod the Father, of 
the ascended Bedeemer, of -flie Sacred Spirit, and of the angel& ; sSl 
that is blessed and pn^ in the goodly fellowship of the apostles and 
martyrs ; and all that is rapturous in reunion with the spirrb of those 
we loved on earth, and the friendship of the **juBt made perfect," is 
before us. Let it be dark then a little loi^r ; let the storm a little 
lionger beat around me, and the waves arise ; let even the heavens be 
overcast so that I can see neither sun nor star, I will neither murmur 
nor complain — for I see the light bum clearly that stands on the 
shor^ oi Eternity, and that invites and guides me there. 
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SERMON III. 

THE FBEENESS OF THE GOSPEL. 

Kev. xxii. 17 — ^And the Spirit and the bride say. Come. And let him that heareth 
say, Come. And let him that is athirst. Come. And whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely. 

The obvious sentiment of this beautiM passage of Scripture is, that 
the offers of salvation are made freely to all men, and that the 
invitation is to be pressed on the attention by all the means which 
can be employed. To this sentiment, I propose at this time to invite 
your attention. 

The figure of the " water of life " which John employs in the text, 
is one that ofben occurs in the Scriptures to represent the mercy of 
God towards mankind. Thus Isaiah (xxxv. 6), in speaking of the 
. times of the Messiah, says, " Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing : for in the wilderness shall waters 
break out, and streams in the desert. And the parched ground shall 
become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of water." And again 
(xli. 18), " I will open rivers in high places, and fountains in the midst 
of the valleys : I will make the wilderness a pool of water, and the dry 
land springs of water." And again (Iv. 1), "Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no money; come 
ye, buy and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money, and 
without price.'* The idea in all these passages is, that the blessings of 
the Gospel would resemble fountains and running streams ; as if, in the 
solitary, sandy desert, streams of water, pure, refreshing, and ample, 
should suddenly break forth, and should fill the desolate plains with 
verdure, and should gladden the heart of the fainting traveller,— 
streams of which each coming caravan might partake, without money, 
and without charge. In a world which, in regard to its real comforts, 
is not unaptly compared to a waste of pathless sands, the blessings of 
the Gospel would burst forth like cooling perennial foimtains; and 
man, like a weary and thirsty pilgrim, might partake and be happy, 
as the traveller sits down by such a fountain and slakes his thirst in 
the desert. 

In the text, however, the particular idea is, that men are freely 
invited to partake of the blessings of salvation. They are invited by 
the Holy Spirit, and by the bride — ^the church — ^to come. So free is 
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salvation, that even he who hears of it may go and say to kindred and 
Mend, " Come." They who thirst may come : they who are pressed 
down by the consdonsness of the want of something hke this to make 
them hiappy; who are satisfied that happiness can nowhere else be 
fonnd; who thirst for salvation under the consciousness of sin, and the 
feeling that the " world can never give the bliss for which they sigh ;" 
are invited to come : and all who choose may come and partake ^neely 
of the waters of hfe. John saw in a vision (ch. xxii. 1), " a pure river 
of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of GK>d 
and the Lamb." To that pure and clear river of salvation men are 
invited to come freely. There they may slake their thirst. There 
the desires of the immortal mind, where all earthly things fail, may be 



It is not my purpose in this discomrse — though my text might seem 
to invite to it — ^to dwell on the fact that the Gospel is offered to all 
men; that the Redeemer died for all; that the Eternal Father is 
willing to save all ; or that ample provision is made for all who will 
come. On these points it is sufficient for my present purpose to say, 
that my text declares that " whosoever will may take the water of life 
freely ;" that God has elsewhere said, " Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters ;" that the Redeemer has said, " Come unto me 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." It 
is enough that God has solemnly sworn, " as I live I have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live ;" that it is solemnly declared that Christ, " by the grace of God, 
tasted death for every man ;" that he is " the propitiation for the sins 
of the whole world;" and that the Saviour has given the assurance 
that " every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened." It would be sufficient 
to prove this, if there was nothing else, that the Lord Jesus, when 
about to ascend to heaven, said to his disciples. "Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature — ^he that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved." I ask no higher proof that the plan of 
salvation is adapted to all, and that it contains ample blessings for all. 
I desire no other argument to show that the doors of heaven are 
opened wide, and that the Father of mercies waits to save men. I ask 
no other warrant for making the offisr of salvation to as many of the 
lost children of men as I may ever be enabled to do, or of giving the 
assurance to man, wherever I may meet him, that Gt>d is willing to 
save him from eternal death. 

Taking our high stand, therefore, on these incontrovertible positions, 
and with these full and free oflfers of life clearly in view, mj desire is, 
to press the invitation in the text on your attention. I wish to state 
some of the appeals which the Gospel makes to you as individuals. I 
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wish to oosne to yom aaad setsoai mjiik jou, snd ebow jroa ivhy jmi 
sibould eGobraee it ; lad I eiatall be satifi&ed if I caoi so vary the farm, of 
the iimtation thaifc mj beaaitifiil teact may &id its way, ^ it {wgM to 
be allowed to, to the headu 

Why, ihsiOf sk&M yoa embaaee tlie oflSsr of salTatkm in tiie <jk)spel P 
In -what way is this ininitatioiQL pressed xm ycnir flbtentkEn ? I asievea:, 
it is done, 

I. In tl^ first place, hj your own eonviebion of the tcoth and the 
obligations of rdbgion. I soean that ihe conyietions of the imder- 
standing are on the side <of rdigkm, and that Christiasoty makes its 
a|^>eals to you ^wii^ i^ presniBption ikski its dauBS mre seen jsdiSl 
Imovm to be aight. We eome to yon, when we preach tlie Oo^d, 
with the assurance that we carry with us the decisions of the wadm^ 
staimlixitg, though we may f aU im ssnhdutng ihe wiii or in winning the 
heart. We come to you as to those who hare no di^ositbn to £avfl 
with the argmnent for i&e truth of region ; who are wilMiig to be 
lamnberad amosig i^ sufyporters and the Jde^^ers of the Goc^d ; and 
who are chenshing ^e fmrpose, more or less disbia&etly ioirms^ at Bome 
time to be Chnstaaos. I refer to facts such as the fdUowix^. 

(I.) You believe that Christiamty is true. You admit this a« a 
truth whieh you are not disposed to controvert, and whidbi you ace 
willing ^ouM be understood by your diildren and fdends to be one of 
the settled truths on whidi your mind has no doubt. You would be 
unwilling that a wife, a sister, a child, or a paoent, should think other- 
wise of you than that this is the delibexste conviction of your minds, a 
conviction in which you purpose to live and to die. You wish to be 
understood as havrog no sympathy with an aid:^ist, an infidel, a sooffer« 
With them you have ndb been ranked ; with ikem you purpose not to 
be found. When I say this, I mean that it is the conviction of the 
most of those to whom ihe Gospel is pread^ed. This conviciicm may 
be the result of education ; or it may have arisen from the hahit of 
long and patient reflection; or it may have been fbmed from ihe 
observation of ihe e&doim of religion on the minds and lives of others; 
or it may be possiHy a conviction whose origin you cannot well define ; 
or it may have been the result of an extended and patient lamination 
of the evidences of the Christian religion. It is not material to my 
argumait now, what is the origin of it, or by what aocguments yoa 
would be disposed to maintaan it. The fact is aU that is of importainoe 
now ; and t^t fa/st is, that the divine origin of C^instianity is one of 
those truths which you do not presume to call in question, and which 
you do not wish to be understood as doubting. You feel that a part 
€^ your reputatiQin yi invcdved in holding the opinion that Ch ri s t iam t y 
is iffue. 

I aasmnei, thonefiofe; that ihoae whom I address at thk tune are 
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4i«pQ8ed to admit tint Okrivtkiiil^ k true, uid thtt at has a daiin on 
ihtm hearts aod lives. It is ]K>t to be pnesumed of any man, wit^ioKit 
proof, that he is an ai^ieist or an infidel, amj mate than it is that he is 
a liar or a nnird^:«r. It is not true ihai ihe mass of mem in any 
eommunity are infidel or atibeists ; nor is it to be poesuaed of aoj one 
that he is an infidel unleoi he ^ves us pisoof . of it that shall be iire&a- 
.gable in his pro^essitm or his He, — proof that would satkfy a eonrt and 
jury on ihe point. Hieiae is wometkmg about Ohrii^iamty whieh 
aommends it wherever rfc comes, and wherev^ its effiaets are seen, as 
true, and pure, and ^ood, and adapted to the cK^kliiaon of mankind ; 
and whar^rer it is loog prodaimed it secures the popular voice in its 
favour, and consilKains the intellect, if not l^e heixti, of man, to bow 
before it. As a matter of &ct, infidelity is usuaUf the woik of time 
and <y£ sin. Men who hs/re been tcained under the mfluence of religion, 
^ not spe^ilativdly east off the antiiority of -God until they have 
fonned a purpose to Hve in a manwr which he Ibrbids. Youth usually 
adheres to its bdief of the taruth of religion until it is axticed by the 
love of sin, or by tl^ seductive arts of aged infidelity. The young are 
full of sincerity, and openness, and coufidfiuce, and ihey admit the 
claims of the prineijdes of virtue and religian. We are therefore to look 
f(^ infidels and alheists, not among the young and the ingenuoie, 
but among ^e profligate, the abandtoaied, the pr^&ne, and the sensual. 
These all are infid^ as a ma^r of course. The speculative beli^ of 
Christismity and ihe sanc^iary weate f<H*saken toge^her^ and infidelity and 
vice became at the same moment bosom oompanions. 

liTow it is to this beUef of the truth of Christianity that I make my 
a^>eal. The Oospel addresses you as if you knew and admitted it to 
be true, and aides you to '^ ocnue." It is not ihe claim of a new and 
unblown religion. It is not the voice oi a stranger that invites yon. 
It is that in which you hwve been trained ; a religKm whose effects you 
have witnessed torn dnldhood ; whidi has the sanetitm of a £Kther and 
mother, and of the best frienob which you now have, or have had, an 
earth. It is that whose ^ects you see in the community around you ; 
whose CQnsolati(ms and sustaining pow^ you may have oft^i witnessed 
in trial ; nay, whose hopes and joys you may have seen ex^nplified on 
t^ death4>ed o£ your most beloved friend. It dmply asks you, in a. 
barren world, to anbraee consolation whieh you know to have m 
^dst^K^e ; to take the waters of hie vhidi you believe flow freely for 
sdl ; to come to a Saviour who you he^afe poured out his ^redous 
Mood that you might Hve {or ever. 

I know it may be said that tins is iiie work of edoeation, and that I 
am appealing to a more prejudice. But I re^, that it is not wit^ all 
a mere prejudice, uch: does the jurgunuait wh^ I urge predude the 
auppositoon of th^ most close and patient exaauBstian. I ai^fue frum 
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the admitted truth of Christianity, on whatever ground that may be 
conceded. But suppose that it is the result of education, I would 
observe that there are opinions and principles that have been inculcated 
by education that constitute a just ground of appeal. To what, in 
most instances, will you trace the felt and conceded obligation of truth, 
of chastity, of honesty, of patriotism, of modesty, but to the influences 
of education ? Are they valueless because they have been instilled 
with parental care from the cradle? Shall they be rejected and 
despised because they thus depend on lessons that have been inculcated 
with anxious solicitude from very childhood ? Or is it, and should it 
not be presumptive proof of their value, that they are the lessons which 
a venerated father has taught ; that they are the sentiments of a much 
loved mother ; that they are the virtues which give ornament and grace 
to a sister ; and that they command the assent of the community at 
large ? He walks safely who walks in the ways of virtue ; he cannot 
greatly err who desires to please his Maker and to live for heaven. 

(2.) Again. ReHgion appeals to you not only by its admitted truth, 
but by your own reason. This is what I mean. Your reason is 
always on the side of God and of his claims. It always approves the 
service of God, no matter how soon that service is begun, and no 
matter with what self-denial and fidelity it is performed. It always 
condemns the opposite, no matter how plausibly the neglect of God 
may be iirged, and no matter what may be the apparent and tempo- 
rary pleasure found in the ways of sin. Reason never lends its voice in 
favour of atheism, or scepticism, or the neglect of religion, or sensuality, 
or crime. It is too faithful to the God who has formed the human 
understanding, and who has made it capable of pronouncing on truth 
and duty. There is not one of the subjects which reason investigates 
that does not utter a loud and distinct voice in favoiir of virtue, of 
religion, and of God. There is not a star, however faint or obscure ; 
not a comet, however remotely it may travel; not a petal of a flower or* 
an insect's wing ; not a fibre of a muscle or a nerve, that does not 
rebuke all the feelings of the atheist and the scoffer. There is not a 
ray of light or a dew drop ; not a Uving thing or a grain of sand that 
can be made tributary to the aj^ument of the atheist. And there is 
not one solitary consideration which reason can suggest that will 
justify the neglect of God and the concerns of the soul for a single 
moment. I am sure that, whatever may be ^^q feelings of my hearers, 
I always have their understanding with me when I urge on them the 
claims of Gt)d. I never speak to men in the name of my Master with- 
out the utmost assurance that their reason approves of all that I urge 
from the Bible, and that it would approve their course should they one 
and all at once become decided Christians. If you doubt this, show 
me one man who in his sober reflections ever regretted his having 
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become a Christian. Point me to one even in the flames of martyrdom, 
or on a bed of death, or in a career of prosperity, who regretted that 
he had so soon or so entirely given himself to the service of Grod. Tell 
me of one whose reason, when the sober moment of death approached, 
condemned him for having sought to live to the honom* of God; or tell 
me of one — ^yes, even one, who has left the most gay and splendid 
circles of life ; who has gone from the scenes of brSliant but hoUow 
pleasure to the cross ; who has given up the world for Christian duties 
and self-denials however arduous, who ever yet regretted it. No, that 
Christian remains yet to be found who has lefb a gay and a wicked 
world, and has chosen the service of Grod, who has for one moment 
regretted the choice, and whose whole soul has not approved the most 
self-denying service in the cause of the Eedeemer. And I am certain, 
my hearers, that I now have your reason in favour of the appeal which 
I make that you would come and take the water of life. I am certain, 
and so are you, that should you one and all hear this appeal, there can 
be no period in all your future being when your reason would not 
approve the deed. No, come honour or dishonour ; good report or evil 
report ; poverty or wealth ; sickness or health ; storms and tempests, or 
calms and sunshine; come life or death; come calamity when and where 
it may, you would bless God that you had resolved to drink of the 
water of the river of life. 

(3.) Equally clear is it that the conscience is on the side of rehgion 
and the claims of God. I am always sure that it is in my favour when 
I urge the law and the claims of my Maker. I am sure that it is never 
at peace until peace is found in the gospel. The Christian has always a 
calm and an approving conscience in view of the fact that he has become 
a Christian. He has no misgivings. He has no feeling at any time 
that he has done wrong in doing it. He cannot have ; he never will 
have. But the sinner never has an approving conscience in view of the 
fact that he lives in the neglect of religion. He may be callous and 
insensible, but that is not to have an approving conscience. Nor will 
his conscience ever approve the neglect of religion, or give him peace 
for having refused to come and drink of the proffered water of life. 

Here then is the first reason which I urge, or the first ground of my 
appeal to-day. It is an appeal drawn from your admission of the truth 
of Christianity ; from your understanding, and from the monitions of 
your own conscience. By these, Christianity urges you to return to 
God. By these, it presses its claims on your attention. It is no 
stranger that pleads, no foreigner, no religion of doubtful nature or 
doubtful claims. You admit its truth; you admit its claims; your 
conscience responds to its demands. Yielding, you would follow the 
dictates of your own understanding ; embracing it, you would do that 
which you know your own conscience would for ever approve. 

D 
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II. In the second place, it is urged uppn your attention and accept- 
ance by your wants and necessities. You need such a religion. It is 
adapted to the immortal mind thirsting for happiness, and you are 
conscious that some such system as that of the gospel alone can meet 
those inunortal desires. My position is, that such are the obvious 
wants of men that they are conscious that they need some such salva^ 
tion as the gospel ^imishes and offers to them. 

(1.) I mean that when a man honestly looks at his own heart and 
life he is conscious of depravity, and feels his need of the pardoning 
mercy of God, and that this^ sense of the need of pardon should lead 
him to embrace this plan which proposes forgiveness. That the heart 
is depraved and polluted is, I presume, at some period of life, the con- 
viction of every man. Never do I urge a doctrine of the Bible that I 
^m more sure commends itself to every one of my hearers, than when 
I preach the doctrine of depravity, and when I appeal to themselves 
for the consciousness of its truth. There are moments when the most 
hardened, and gay, and thoughtless, have some misgivings that all is 
not right, and that their lives are such as to expose them to the dis- 
pleasure of Gx)d. There are moments when there is pensiveness, 
sadness, melandioly ; when somehow the remembrance of guilt troubles 
the soul ; when sins long since forgotten seem to come in groups and 
clusters as if conjured up by some magic wand; when the whole sky 
seems overcast with a gathering tempest ; and when there is a fearful 
apprehension, that all that the Bible has said about sin, and woe, and a 
judgment to come, is true. At one time it may be a momentary con- 
viction coming over the complacencies of the heart, and the joyous 
scenes of life, like a dark cloud flying suddenly over the disk of the 
sun, and that soon passes away. At another it is like the gentle and 
quiet shades of an evening sel^ling on the mind, on which the sun does 
not rise for weeks and months, leaving the soul in long and distressing 
sadness. At another it is like a tempest that rolls, and flashes, and 
thunders along the sky. At anol^r it is like a dense and dark night 
— ^a night without moon or stars, and i^h^re the soul is involved in 
impenetrable gloom. 

Now the Gospel appeals to man by this conscious need of pardon. 
Man wants peace. He vrants light. He wants foi^veness. And the 
Gospel comes and professes its readiness to extend forgiveness, and to 
fomish relief for a mind thus darkened and sad. Man is conscious that 
he is a sinner ; and wh^i he feels that, I ask no other proof that the 
Gospel is a scheme fitted to him than to be pomitted to go to him in 
that st]i^, and to tell him that through tiiat plan, those sins though 
like scarlet may be white as snow ; though red like crimson, that they 
may be as wooL The Gospel then meets n:ian as running streams and 
foimtains that break forth m the desert do the caravan, and is as much 
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fitted -to tliat dark and benighted soul as such fountains are to the 
fainting traveller there. 

(2.) I mean further, that when men look at the triab of life, they 
feel the need of some system like that of the gospel that shall be fitted 
to give consolation. It is in vain for men to attempt to avoid tridi. 
No strength however great ; no pkn howevOT wise ; no talent however 
brilliant ; no wealth howev^ unbounded ; no schemes oi pleasure 07/ 
amusement however skilfiilly planned, will drive disappointment, and 
care, and sickness, and pain firom our world. Life is after all a weaiy 
pilgrimage, and is burdened with many woes. Man's heart is filled 
with anxiety, and his steps are weary as he walks onward to the grave. 
Now I mean that man feels the necessity of aome balm of Hfe ; some# 
alleviation of cares ; something that shaU. perform the friendly office of 
. dividing the cares of this world, and that shall put an upholding hai^l 
beneath our suffering and exhausted nature. Men seek universally 
some such comforter and alleviator of care and sorrow, and if they cb 
not find it, life is a weary and wretched journey. One retreats to the 
academic grove, and seeks consolation in philosophy — in cahn contem- 
plation, far away from the bustle and tumult of hfe. Anc^her goes up 
the sides of Parnassus, and drinks firom the Castalian fount — seeking it 
in the pursuits of el^ant literature, and in the company of the Muses. 
Another fiies to the temple of Mammon, and seeks it in the pursuit and 
possession of gold. Another aims to find it in the brilliant and fasci- 
nating world of song and the dance ; another in the pursuits of pro- 
fessional life ; another in orgies of the god of wine, and the cup that 
is su{^)osed to drown every care. In all these there is a seise of the 
need oi something that shall give comfort ; something that shall wipe 
away falling tears; something that shall bind up broken, and pour 
consolation into heavy hearts. Amidst these things proffering consola- 
tion, the Gospel also comes, and offers to the weary, the heavy-laden, 
and the sad, its consolations. That also offers support ; proposes a 
plan of wiping away tears ; of comforting the hearts of the ^id, and 
points the sufferer to the river of life, and a^s him to oome and take 
freely — and never fails, 

(3.) I mean, farther, that whai men lode at the shortness of life, 
and at the certainty of death, there is a eonsciottsness that ecxae such 
system as that of iJie €K)spel is needed, and that by this deep conscious- 
ness the Gospel appeals to men. '^ We all do fade as a 1^" and we 
cannot but be conscious that, however blo(»ning and vigorous we may 
now be, the time is not far remote when we shall be cut; down as the 
flower, and wither like the green herb. Our day, even in ita highest 
meridian glory, hastens, as Wokey said his did, to its setting ; and in 
spite of all the aid of philosophy, and aU ihe amusenents of hfe, men 
ioill feel sad at the prospect of death. A death-bed is a melancholy 
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place. The parting with Mends for ever is a sad and mournful scene. 
The closing up of all the plans of life, and the starting off on a journey 
to a dark and unknown world, from which "no traveller returns," is 
an important and a deeply-affecting event. The dying chill, the 
clammy sweat, the fading eye, the enfeehled delirious mind, are all sad 
and gloomy things. The coffin is a gloomy ahode ; and the grave, for 
him who has reposed on a hed of down, is a cold and cheerless resting- 
place. The thought of corruption and decay imtil the frame, once so 
beautiful and active, is all gone back to its native dust, is a gloomy 
thought, and one that shoidd make a deep impression on the human 
mind. 

Now men may blunt the force of these thoughts as much as they 
can. They may fly from them to business ; to their professions ; to 
amusement; to sin; but all will not do. Nature will be true to 
herself, and true to the designs of God, and it cannot be but that when 
a man thinks of the grave, there should be a " fond desire," a " longing 
after immortality." Man would not die for ever. He would live 
again. He woidd be recovered from that horrid, chilly sleep, from 
that cold grave, from that repulsive stillness and gloom. There is an 
inextinguishable desire to live again ; a feeling which we can never get 
rid of, that God did not form the wondrous powers of mind for the 
transient pleasures of this brief life. Man feels his need of the hope of 
heaven ; and when the Gospel comes to him and invites him to drink 
of the river of life, and to live for ever, he cannot but feel that it is a 
system adapted to his whole nature, and is just such a system as his 
circumstances demand. The invitation of the Gospel is one that meets 
all the deep aspirations of his soul, and is just fitted to his condition. 
It is such as a dying and yet a deathless being ought to desire ; it is 
fitted to meet the woes and sorrows of a wretched world. And all that 
is in man that is great, all his desire of consolation and of iihmortal 
happiness, prompts him to come and take the water of life ; and the 
Gospel designs to keep the truth of the guilt and the sorrow of the 
world before the mind, to induce the sufferer and the sinner to come 
and embrace pardon and peace. 

Thus far I have not adverted to the direct invitations of the gospel. 
I have spoken rather of the character and circumstances of man. I 
turn now to one other topic, and with that I shall close. 

III. I refer, therefore, in the third place, to the special direct invi- 
tations in the Scriptures to embrace the Gospel. I shall dwell mainly 
on those referred to in the text, but shall, in a rapid manner, glance at 
some others also. I observe, then — 

That God the Father invites you, and presses the Gospel on your 
attention. On this I need not dwell. If any one doubts that the 
eternal Father invites men to come to him, and is willing that the 
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wanderer should return, let him ponder the parable of the prodigal son. 
In that most beautiful and touching of all compositions, how tenderly 
and pathetically are the feelings of God portrayed in the joy of the 
aged father when he sees his son afar off, when he goes forth to meet 
him, and when he greets that long-lost son in an affectionate embrace. 
With such joy does God the Father come forth to meet the returning 
sinner ; and with such desires does he proffer pardon to the guilty, and 
a home to the wandering. Open your Bibles. Is there one of the 
human race, however giulty and wretched, to whom God does not 
extend the offer of mercy ? Is there one who has gone off so far that 
he is not invited to return ? Is there one who would not be welcomed 
should he again come back to his Father's house and arms ? Oh, no, 
there is not one. God, the eternal Father, all along your way has 
lifted up the voice of invitation and entreaty, and is saying everywhere 
and every day to man, " Let him return to the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him, and to God, for he will abundantly pardon." My 
hearer, all along your way, from the cradle to the present hour, God 
the Father has uttered but one voice, the voice of mercy; he has 
expressed but one wish — ^it is that you should turn and live. Heaven 
he has offered you with the fulness of its glory ; and by all that is 
there of peace, and beauty, and bliss ; by all that is valuable in his 
favour and attractive in his own house, he speaks to you and says, 
" Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.** 

So has spoken the Son of God. Need I dwell on this ? To invite 
sinners to return, he came forth from the bosom of the Father, and 
dwelt among men. It was not because he was not happy that he 
became an exile from the skies ; it was not because he did not wear a 
crown that was brilliant enough, or sway a sceptre over an empire that 
was not vast enough ; it was because here was a race of lost and ruined 
sinners which might be restored ; because they needed some such inter- 
position to save them from eternal ruin. And he came. And what 
was his lifie; what was his ministry; what were his sufferings and 
toils, but tmwearied invitations to the guilty and the wretched? 
"Behold, I stand at the door and knock,** said he, "if any man will 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.*' " Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.*' " Every one that asketh receiveth, and he 
that seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened." 
Did Christ ever utter a word that expressed an imwillingness that the 
most guilty and vile should be saved ? Did he ever spurn from his 
presence one broken-hearted and penitent sinner ? Lives there a man 
in all the regions where Christian light illuminates the face of the 
world, who can doubt for one moment that the Redeemer desires his 
salvaldon, and invites him to come and take the water of life freelv P 
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No, sinner, even you know that if yon go to him, " all covered o'er '* 
as you may be with crime, he will welcome you, and say, " Son, 
daughter, be of good cheer, thy sins be foi^ven thee." 

So speaks the Holy Grhost. " The Spirit says. Come." That sacred 
Spirit, the Comforter, sent by the ascended Redeemer to awaken, 
convict, and convert the soul, says " Come," and says so to all. He 
ccones to teach men their need of a Saviour ; to acquaint them with 
their guilt ; to guide them to the cross ; and all his woi^ on the soul 
IB to impress that short word in the fulness of its meaning on the . 
heart — " Come." To impress that invitation, to lead m«i to see its 
value and its power, he visits the heart, and shows it its guilt and its 
corruptions. For that he awakens the mind of the careless and the 
secure in their sins — ^the pleasure-loving, the gay, the worldly, the 
ambitious, and shows them the need of a better pcrton than this life 
can give. For that he, in a mysterious manner, makes your mind 
pensive and sad when in the gay scenes of life, and when flowa^ seem 
to be strewed and fragrance to be breathed all around you. For that 
he produces the uneasiness of mind when pleasures " pall upon the 
sense," and when your bosom is conscious of its need of more elevated 
joys than this world can give. For that he produces the sense of 
sadness when you have returned from your daily toils weary with the 
cares and the disappointments of life; when you have sought and 
obtained the plaudits of the world, and find all bh empty bubble ; when 
a man has built him houses and planted vineyards, and made him 
gardens and orchards, and gathe^^ silver and gold, the peculiar 
iareasure of kings and of the provinces, and when vanity of vanities is 
seen written on them all. To press that invitation to come to the 
wat^ of life, the Holy Spirit awakens in the heart the sense of sin, 
aad shows ycwi the need of pardon. For that he convinces you of your 
past guilt ; recals to your mind the lessons of childhood ; makes the 
mind pensive or sad wh^i you think of death, of Grod, of the judgment, 
of eternity. Alike in the stiU and gentle influences of that Spirit on the 
mind, and in the terrors of that moment when he overwhelms the soul 
with the deep consciousness of guilt, the object is to impress upon the 
heart the invitation " Come." I said, " In the still and gentle influences 
of that Spirit on the mind." You have seen how the pliant osier 
baids before the z^hyr, and how the harvest field gently waves in a 
summer's eve. So gently, and often amid such scenes, too, does the 
Sforit oi Qfod incline the mind to seek betta: things than this world 
ca& give — ^in heaven. So calm, so sweet, so pure, are those influences 
which incline the mind to thought, to prayer, to God. I said, " In the 
tenors of thafc moment when he overwhelms the soul with the deep 
coQsciousiiess of guilt." You have seea the clouds grow dark in th^ 
western sky. They roll inward on themsdives, and throw their infolding 
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am|>le volumes OTer tlie heorens. The liglttnings plaj, and the thunder 
rolls, and nature is in commotion, and USe tornado sweeps ov^ hill and 
vale, and the oak crashes oik the mountain. So also, and in such scenes, 
too, the stout-hearted sinner tremhles under the influences of the Spirit 
of God, and in anticipation of the future judgment. He hears the 
tibtunder of justice sibout to condemn him, and sees the lighisiings flash 
readj to devour him. But it is i^et a scene of mercj. It is not to 
condemn, it is to warn him. It is a kind mei»ei^er sent forth from 
€rod — the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Admoinshar, whether in the 
stilliiess or the storm, saying to the sinner, ^ Come, take the water d 
life freely." 

So tiie "bride" says "Come." But what is this ? "IJohn,"«aid 
the disdple in Patmos, " saw the holy city. New Jamsalem, eonni^ 
down from God out oi heaven, prepared ox a hride for her husband." 
Eev. m. 2. It is the voice of the bride, " the Lamb's wife" — of the 
church triimipl»mt, the church in heaven, that ^»eaks and invites you 
to c(»ne. It is not merely that the dmrch, by her ministry, her cndi- 
nances, and hex frksids ; by h^ appeals and persuasions in the sane- 
^lary invites — ^thofogh that is true — ^xt is that the church redeemed ; &e 
Aurijh in heaven; the church in white robes before the throne; the churdi 
BOW adorned in heaven as abride, invites yoci to cc^oae. And what is that 
church that thus invites you ? What claims haa she on your att^itioa ? 
Why should her voice be heard ? — ^Who compose that di.m*€^ ? The 
church in hearen is composed of tiiose who on earth tried both rd^cm 
and the world ; ami who can now ^peak from deep exp^ience aijke of the 
trials and the joys of the Christiaa Mth. It is a triumphant church 
that has been exposed to fiery persecutions, and that has survived them 
all. A church that has known what it is to be poor and persecuted (m 
earth, and what it is in heaven to be blessed — and that as the result ol 
all now invites you to come and share its triumphs and its joys bought 
with blood. Whom does the eye of faith see in that dnirch in heaven 
that invites you? A father may he there; a mother; a raster; a 
lovely babe. That venerated fsKthsr, whose coM ren^asns you bedewed 
with tears, and over whose grave you still go to weepy is there, and says 
^ Come, my son, and take the water of life fre^y.' ' That tender moth^, 
that o&esL spoke to you. in ehildhood of Jesos and of heaven, still ssfs, 
" C(xne, my daughter, and take the wtiear of life fre^." That much- 
loved sister, now doited in white, and walkmg b^de the river oi 
salvation, says still, ^ Conse, my bco&er, and take the water of life 
freely." Tlukt sweetnmiihng hibe stretches out its hands from the 
world of glorjy and speaks amd says, '^ Come, fei^ier, moth^, come and 
take the watar <^ 1^ fredtj'.' ' All that ^uveh redeemed — ^that chorch 
made up of ptophets, a^stks, confessors, maitrrs ; that drasr^ i^&at la 
BOW amidst the g^ries of heavoi, still says, '^ Com^ there yet is room. 
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Heaven's ample mansions shall fiimisli other places of rest. There are 
harps imstrung which your hands may strike. There are eternal foun- 
tains where you may drink. There are blest spirits there that will 
hail your coming, and rejoice in your joy.'* All heaven invites. The 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost — ^the one living and one blessed 
God — says " Come." The angels, the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and all your departed pious kmdred, all unite in the invitation, and say, 
" Come, come, and take the water of life freely." 

Need I say that this voice of invitation is echoed back in your ears 
from this world ? So speaks to you a pious father ; a tender mother ; 
a sister ; a friend. So speak the living to you, and so addresses you the 
remembered voice of the dead. Go walk among the graves. Beneath 
your feet, in the sacred sweet slumbers of a Christian's death, lies 
a much-loved mother. How still! How lovely a mother's grave! 
How the memory delights to go back to the nursery ; the fireside ; the 
sick-bed ; the anxious care of a mother ! How it loves to recall the 
gentle look ; the eye of love ; the kiss at night of a mother. She sleeps 
now in death, but from that grave is it fancy that we stiU hear a voice, 
" My beloved son ! my much-loved daughter ! Come — come, and take 
the water of life freely ?" No. Of all the departed pious dead ; of 
every living Christian ; of all holy beings, there is not one who does 
not invite you to come. There is not one who would not rejoice in 
seeing you clothed in white, and with palms of victory in your hands 
in heaven. Yes, in their hearts, and in their eternal dwelling-places 
there yet is room — ^room — ample room for all to come. 

See now what pleads. The eternal Father ; the dying Saviour ; the 
sacred Spirit; all heaven; earth; the grave; conscience; reason; all 
the universe invites and pleads. And what hinders? A word will tell 
all. The fear of shame. The love of gaiety. The fascinations of 
amusement— all temporary, unsatis&ctory, dying. A scheme of am- 
bition ; a plan of gain ; an arrangement for pleasure — all valueless when, 
compared with heaven. For such things the ear is turned away, and 
the voice inviting to heaven is imheeded. O, how deluded ! To suffer 
the great interests of eternity to be neglected, and the immortal welfare 
of the soul to be hazarded for nameless trifles ! Of the folly of this 
course I could say much. But why should I say anything ? Who does 
not see it ? I will make, therefore, but one other observation, and then 
close. The eivbb of life will boll on fob evee. Its pure waters, 
clear as crystal, shall for ever gladden and refresh the inhabitants of 
heaven. But on the banks of that river you may never recline. Far 
away from that pure stream — ^far away from all the bliss of heaven^ 
far away from the redeemed and happy throng assembled there, shall 
be your eternal abode, and never again shall you hear the invitation, 
" Whosoever will, let him come and take tiie water of life freely." To- 
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day, all the universe invites you. The Father, the Son, and the Spirit, 
say, " Come.'* The church on earth and the church redeemed say, 
" Come.*' The friend that has gone to the skies, and the friend 
on earth, say, " Come.'* The tender fiather ; the affectionate mother ; 
the pastor; the brother; the sister, all say, " Come." Your own nature; 
your conviction of the truth ; your sense of sin ; your dread of death ; 
your inextinguishable desire of immortality; your conviction that " this 
world can never give the bHss for which you sigh," — all these emotions 
and feelings say, " Come." The whole universe joins in the invitation; 
and voices from distant worlds mingle in this sanctuary to-day, saying 
to you now, " Come, take the water of life freely." To-morrow, O how 
changed may be the scene ! Death's cold fingers may have felt after 
the strings of life, and chilled them, and your soul may be beyond hope 
.and heaven. Not a voice from all the universe may invite you to leave 
the dark abodes where the wicked dwell, and to take the waters of life. 
O that word, " feee salvation!" What would you give to hear it 
borne on the breeze in the world of despair ! But it will be too late. 
Sealed will be the lips of the eternal Father ; hushed the voice of the 
Redeemer ; gone the influences of the Holy Spirit. The bride — the 
church — ^will have ceased to invite ; and neither father, nor mother, nor 
.brother, nor sister, nor pastor, nor friend, will evee say to you again, 
" Come, take the water of life freely." 
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SERMON IV. 

THE LOVE OF GOD IN THE GIFT OF A SAVIOUR 

JOHK iii. 16 — God so loved ihe world, that he gave his <mly begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting Ufe. 

These are the words of the Redeemer. They express in the briefest 
space the substance of the GrospeL No public speaker ever possessed the 
power of condensing the great principles of a system of truth into so 
narrow a compass as the Lord Jesus ; and his instructions abound with 
instances of this condensation. Such declarations were easily treasured 
up in the memory, and were, therefore, eminently adapted to the end 
which he had in view — the instruction and salvation of the mass of 
mankind. The terms of the text require no particular exposition ; and 
we shaQ proceed at once to the contemplation of the great truths which 
in so simple language it embodies. It affirms that the origin of the 
plan of salvation was the love of God ; that that love was of the highest 
degree — ^leading him to the gift of his only begotten Son ; and that it 
was of the widest extent — embracing the world. We shall consider 
these points in their order ; and shall thus have before us the outlines 
of the great system of the Gospel. I do not suppose that it will be 
new to you. I have no truths, and perhaps no illustrations, which you 
have not often contemplated before. I present a system, however, on 
which, whether it be to you new or old, your eternal welfare depends; 
and which every consideration of gratitude, of self-interest, of obligation, 
and of hope, cdls on you to embrace and love. 

I. The first proposition is, that the plan of salvation originated in 
the love of God. " God so^ loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son.'* This idea, so simple in appearance, is at the basis of 
all just views of religion, and strikes far into different systems, and wiU 
modify or control them. The following remarks, in illustration of it, 
will convey to you the thoughts which I wish to have impressed on 
your mincU. 

The idea that God is a Otod of love, is not one that is very extensively 
embraced by mankind. Large classes of mankind suppose that if God 
were a benevolent being, he would have made a world perfectly happy 
and pure ; and the fact that sin and misery so extensively prevail, is, in 
their view, wholly at war with such a proposition. To them it furnishes 
no proof of his goodness that he provides remedies and means of deliver- 
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ance from these evik, but they ask why was not the evil itself prevented, 
and why was there a necessity for a remedy ? A man is sick, and we 
tell him that the fact that remedies are provided for the various maladies 
which afflict the body, is a proof of goodness, and he at once turns upon 
us in a manner which we cannot well meet, and asks why was not the 
sickness itself prevented ? Why was there need of a remedy ? Would 
not higher benevolence have been evinced had pleurisies, and palsies, and 
fevers, and consumptions been unknown ? Why, be asks, was a system 
formed ever requiring such a device as that of a remedy ; why one that 
needs mending and repairing ; why one that was not perfect without 
the toil and e^)en8e of mit^ating evils and repairing wastes P And 
this man leaves xis, aftar all that we can say, with the feehng that the 
proof is very imperfect that Grod is a Grod of love ; and on such a mind 
the prc^sition that he so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, falls with little force. He feels, perhaps, in spite of him- 
self, that hctck of all this there is something in the divine bosom that is 
remote from the proper exercise of love, and that a dying and a suffering 
world is fitted to neutrahze all the ai^ument for benevolence which can 
be drawn from a remedial system. 

On another class of minds the same result is produced by a different 
train of thought ; a train of thought that is sometimes coxmtenanced, I 
fear, by prevalent views in theology. With such minds the supposition 
is, that the Bible teaches that God is originally a stem and inexorable 
b^ng ; that the attribute of justice is the central and con^olling attri- 
bute of his character ; that in his nature all is dark, repulsive, and 
cold ; that he is indisposed to pardon, unrelenting in his claims, severe 
in his adjudicati<ms, and by nature deaf to the ay of the suffering and 
tiie penitent. That sustaining this character, and with these feelings, 
one more mild and kind than he has consented to becon^ incamaie, 
and to suffer the unrdentii^ penalty of the law, in order, as a primary 
part of his work, to make God kind and foi^ving. That whatever 
inclination to mercy there may be now in the character of God, it is the 
result of purchase ; that he is disposed to bestow only so much pardon 
as is bought ; that towards a part of the human race, as the result of 
that purchase, he is now mild and benignant, and that towards the 
unhappy remainder, the original sternness of his character is unmiia- 
gated, and that even the si^erings of the atonement have not relaxed 
the rigidity of his justice in regard to them. The feeling is, that Gk>d 
is now a different beiii^ from whskt he was before the s^nement was 
made, and that he has been made mild and f<»^ving by the sacrifice on 
tiie cross. 

Now, in opposition to these views, reflecting so much on the cha- 
racter of God, my text teaches that he was originally disposed to show 
mercy. His benevolenoe in the plan of salvatvm lies back of the gift 
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of a SavioTir, and prompted to it. It was love on tlie part of the 
eternal Father that led hun to give his Son to die, no less than love on 
the part of the Son to come — and the one was no more purchased than 
the other. The gift of the Saviour was just the expression, or the 
exponent of that love ; and the magnitude of the gift was the measure 
of the original love of Grod. As tMs idea is the essential thought in 
my text, and as the view which is taken of it will control all our views 
of the plan of salvation, I may be permitted to ask your attention to a 
remark or two to illustrate it. 

(1.) We do not suppose that any change has been wrought in the 
character of Grod by the plan of salvation, or by the work of the atone- 
ment. We do not believe that any change could be produced in his 
character ; we do not beheve that it is desirable that there should be. 
We suppose that God was just as worthy of the love and confidence of 
his creatures before the atonement was made as he is now, or ever will 
be ; and that every attribute of his character was just as lovely then as 
it is now. He is no more mercifiil now than he was from all eternity; 
and he was no more stem in his character then than he is now, and 
always will be. The incorrigible and the finally impenitent sinner has 
no more reason to hope for exemption from deserved wrath now than 
he had before Christ came; and the angels in heaven gather aroimd him 
with no more real confidence and love than they did before. The 
doctrine of the imchangeableness of God is the foundation of all our 
hopes; nor could the affairs of the universe move on one moment 
securely, imless it was exactly true that with God there is "no 
variableness or shadow of turning." 

(2.) We suppose that God was originally so full of mercy, and so 
disposed to pardon sinners, that in order to do it he was willing to stoop 
to any sacrifice except that of truth and justice, and that therefore he 
sent his Son to die. The race was in fact lost and ruined. The world 
was full of sinners and full of sufferers. But we do not suppose that 
compassion towards them has been purchased, but that it was originally 
80 great that he was willing to stoop to sacrifice in order to rescue and 
save them. — ^A father has a beloved son. He embarks on the ocean in 
the pursuits of commerce, and falls into the hands of an Algerine 
pirate. He is chained, and driven to the slave market, and sold, and 
conveyed over burning sands as a slave, and pines in hopeless bondage. 
The news of this reaches the ears of the father. What will be his 
emotions P Will the sufferings of that son make a change in his cha- 
racter ? K required, he would gather up his silver, and his gold, and 
his pearls, and leave his own home, and cross the ocean, and make his 
way over the burning sands, that he might find out and ransom the 
captive. But think you he would be a different man now from what 
he was ? Has the captivity of that son made a change in him P No. 
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His sufferings have called out the original tenderness of his bosom, and 
have merely developed what he was. He so loved that child that the 
forsaking of his own home, and the perils of the ocean, and the jonmey 
over burning sands, were regarded as of no consequence if he could 
seek out and save him. These sacrifices and toils would be trifles, if he 
might again press his lost son to his bosom, and restore him to his 
desolate home. It is the love — ^the strong original love in his bosom, 
that prompts to the sacrifice, and that makes toil and peril welcome. 
So of God. Such was his original love for man, that he was willing 
to stoop to any sacrifice to save him ; and the gift of a Saviour was the 
mere expression of that love. 

(3.) But now to make this case more analogous to the plan of salva- 
tion, and to show more of the real difticulty, suppose the rescue of that 
child should in some way involve the consequence of doing injustice to 
others. Suppose it should take the father away from his own family, 
and expose them to a similar danger. Suppose it should involve the 
necessity of his acknowledging the right of the captor, or in some way 
make it necessary to expose his own character to a charge of injustice, 
or of falsehood — ^the difficulty in the case would be vastly increased, 
and the strong love of the father would be more strikingly shown if he 
should seek to remove this difficulty at the same time that he should 
save his enslaved son. This was the great work which rendered the 
plan of salvation so difficult and so glorious. It was not merely to 
save man, but it was at the same time to save the character, and name, 
and government of God. It was to show that he was "just," though 
he "justified the imgodly ;" and true, though the sinner should not 
die. It was to show his sense of the evil of sin, at the same time that 
he pardoned it ; and his truth, at the same time that the threatened 
penalty was remitted. This could be done only by allowing his Son 
to be treated osifhQ were a sinner, in order to treat the really guilty 
as ^they were righteous ; and so to identify the one with the other, 
that it might be adjudged that the law was as really satisfied as though 
they had themselves borne the penalty. It was not merely, therefore, 
the gift of a Saviour that was the expression of love, it was giving him 
so as to remove all the obstacles on his part to pardon, and making 
designed arrangements so as to preserve his own honour untarnished, 
and to secure the undiminished confidence of the universe. 

The essential idea which I have now aimed to exhibit, is, that the 
love and mercy of God in the plan of salvation lie lack of the gift of a, 
Saviour. They are not new attributes which have started up in the 
divine mind in consequence of the work of redemption. The mercy of 
God has not been purchased, and the character of God has not been 
changed. God is the same being now that he always was, and he wiU 
always remain unchangeably the same. No new attribute has been 
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created ; none has been modified. The gift of a Sayiour was just the 
expression of the original and etenud love of God ; and is just one of 
the overflowing manifestations of benevolence in the divine mind. It 
is not to make a change in Grod ; it is not to make an inexorable being 
mild ; it is not to make God more lovely than he was. It is true, that 
in consequence of this, he appea/rs more lovely than he would otherwise 
have done, since every new development of his character lays the 
foundation of an increased obligaticm to love him. But still the 
essential idea before us is, that he was originally and eternally disposed 
to show mercy ; and that the gift of a Saviour was just the expressum 
of his love. " He so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 

II. My second object was to show that the expression of his love 
was the highest that it possibly could be. This is evidently implied 
in the text ; " God so loved the world, that he ^ave his only begotten 
8onP In illustrating this p(»nt, I wocdd observe — 

(1.) That such a giffc is the highest conceivable gift among men, 
and the Saviour evidently means to say that the same thing is true of 
€rod. The Bible is as far as possible from representing God as with- 
out feeling or emotion. In the Bible he has the attributes of a tender 
and kind Father ; though in our philosophy and our theology, in our 
hearts and affections, we make him a different being by far from what 
he is as revealed to be in the Scriptures. Among men he is esteemed 
to be a cold and distant being ; regardless, to a great extent, of the 
wants and woes of the race ; seated in the far distant heavens, and un- 
concerned in what occurs among men ; stem, and repulsive, and inap- 
proachable, and severe. — ^But tlus is not the Gt)d of the Bible. There 
he is represented as a Father. He is tender, compassionate, and kind. 
He loves his creatures though erring ; he seeks their welfare though 
Mien. He is interested for their good, and he makes sacrifices — 
sacrifices in some proper sense — ^for their salvation. It is not trope and 
metaphor merely, when he speaks of himself as a Father, and as a 
compassionate G<>d. He loves when he says he loves, pities when he 
says he pities, compassionates when he says he compassionates, and 
hates when he says he hates. He is the hving and the compassionate 
God — not a cold creation of the imagination ; he is a Father, not the 
repulsive and distant being dreaded If not hated by the stoic. 

Now we have no higher conception of the love of a father than that 
he should give up his son to die. It is the last offering which he 
could make; and beyond this there is nothing that we can expect. 
When a man bids his only son go into the tent^ field, and expose his 
life for his country, and with every prospect that he will die for its 
wel£Eure, it is the highest expression of attachment for that country. 
Man has no possessions so vsduable that he would not give them all to 
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save the life of his son ; and when he yields up his son in any cause, he 
has shown for it the highest love. It is impossihle to conceive of a 
higher expression of love, if it could he done, than for a man on the 
bench, whose office required him to condemn the guilty to death, to be 
willing to substitute lus own son on the gallows, and bid the murderer 
go free. 

When we speak of the love of Gk)d to Jesus Christ, and of his 
sacrifice and self-denial, it is not to be understood as a matter of form 
or metaphor. It is not the use of words without sense. The love of 
God to the Kedeemer is not the same kind of love which he has to the 
sun and stars ; to the rivers and hills ; to diamonds, and gold, and 
pearls ; to the lily and the rose which he has made ; or to the angelic 
hosts around his throne. The love of God for a holy rtum like Abraham, 
Isaiah, and Paul, is true and genuine attachment. The love of God to 
a holy and unfallen angel is real attachment. It is attachment to 
mind, and heart, and purity, and is not a name. But the love to Christ 
Jesus is peculiar. No other one sustained the relation to God which 
he did. No man had been so holy ; no angel sustained such a rank. 
He was the equal with the Father — yet incarnate: and the love of God 
to Christ was the love of himself. The Redeems was the brightness 
of his glory, and the express image of his person ; and he alone had 
joined the divinity with manhood, and expressed in his power, and 
wisdom, and holiness, the exact image of God. To give him was more 
than to give an angel — than all angels. It was to God what it would 
be for man to give up an only son. I know the difficulty of forming 
an adequate conception of this ; but having settled in my mind the Ml 
belief that the Bible is true, I do not beUeve that the representation 
that there was real love in the giffc of a Saviour is to be frittered away, 
or that file solemn declarations which aboimd there expressing the same 
idea as my text, are unmeaning. See a man sit on the bench of justice. 
See a prisoner arraigned on a charge of treason. See the solemn and 
just progress oi the trial, imtil the man stands condemned, and the 
sentaioe of the law is about to ML (m him. '' He is guilty,' ' says the 
judge, "^ no man can vindicate him ; no man can stay the regular opera- 
tion of tiiie law but myself. There stands my son — ^my only son — my 
hope, my stay. Officer, bind him. Lay him on the hurdle. Jhrng 
Him to the place of death, and let his quartered body show to tite 
nation that I hate the crime." If this could be, who would doubt the 
greatness of the love ? Wh^i God says that this did exist in his owe, 
who shall doubt that he loved the guilty and the lost ? 

(2.) But no wan has ever manifested such love as this. If the 
opportunity has ever occurred, it has not been embraced; should it 
occur often, it would not be embraced. Man would shrink from it. In 
a few in«taaoes one man has been willing to sacrifice his life for a friend; 
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and not a few fathers and mothers have been willing to endanger their 
lives for the welfare of a son or daughter. But the instance has never 
yet occurred where a man was willing to give his own life, or the life 
of a child, for an enemy. No monarch on the throne has ever thought 
of giving the heir to his crown to die for a traitor, or for a rebellious 
province ; and amidst the multitudes of treasons which have occurred, 
it has never, probably, for one instant, crossed the bosom of the offended 
sovereign to suppose that such a thing was possible ; and if it had 
occurred it would have been at once dismissed as not worth more than 
a passing thought. No magistrate has ever lived who would have been 
willing to sentence his own son to the gallows in place of the guilty 
wretch whom it was his duty to sentence to death. Not an instance 
has ever occurred in our own country — rich as it is in examples of 
benignity and kindness — in which a judge on the bench would have 
been willing to commute a punishment in this manner, if it had been 
in strict accordance with equity and law ; and probably the records of 
all nations might be searched in vain for such an instance. We know 
that monarchs often feel, and that magistrates are not destitute of a 
tender heart, and that the man on the bench who passes the severe 
sentence of the law often does it in tears. The present king of France 
passes every night to a late hour in careftdly examining the cases of 
those who are condemned to death, and in the silence of the night- 
watches ponders all the reasons why a pardon should be extended in 
any case, and often with a heavy heart signs the warrant for death ; 
and Washington wept when his duty constrained him to approve the 
sentence which doomed the accompHshed Andre to the gallows; but 
would these feelings in either instance, or in any instance, prompt to 
the surrender of a son — an only son — to the disgrace of the gibbet to 
save the spy or the traitor ? We are saying nothing in disparagement 
of such men — for they are but men, and not God — when we say that 
their feelings of compassion have made no approach to such a sacrifice. 
Their deep emotions; their tears; their genuine sorrow; their un- 
affected and noble benevolence — ^though an honour to our nature — 
have not approached the question whether such a sacrifice was possible 
or proper ; and we may add, it is not to be approached in this worjd. 
The nearest approach of which I have ever heard to anything liJce this 
feeling, was in the pathetic wish of David that he had himself been 
permitted to die in the place of a rebelHous and ungrateful son, " O, 
my son, Absalom ! my son, my son Absalom, would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son !" 2 Kings xviii. 33. Strong 
was that love which would lead a monarch and a father to be willing 
to die for such a son ; but how far removed still from the love which 
would lead to the sacrifice of a son for the guilty and the vile ! 

But " God commendeth his love toward us in that while we were yet 
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sinners, in due time Christ died for us. Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and gave his Son to die for us." And 
such a death ! It stands by itself — a death of unequalled shame and 
woes. To be treated as a malefactor ; to be rejected and reviled ; to 
take the vacated place of a murderer ; to be subjected to lingering 
torture ; to be nailed to a cross — ^yes, nailed there to hang suspended 
till death should end the scene ; to endure through six long hours the 
pangs of crucifixion ; to endure reproach, and scorn, and contempt, and 
mockery, even on the cross — a place where, if anywhere, compassion 
should be shown, and where mockery should cease ; to be willing to 
endure all this voluntarily, this was the love of Christ. 

Everything about the scene on Calvary fiills me with amazement. 
I cannot understand it ; it is all — all so unlike man. The gift of such 
a Saviour ; the patience of the sufferer ; the forbearance of God ; the 
fact that no thunder rolls, and no lightnings flash, to strike the cruci- 
fiers of his Son in death ; the fact that no angelic legion appears to 
seize and bear him away from the cross ; the fact that in that imnatural 
night no angel of death goes, as through the hosts of Sennacherib, to 
smite the murderers ; the fact that he Imgers on, and lingers on — while 
the blood flows drop by drop, and stains the tree, and his body, and the 
ground, until life wears away — and he dies ! O, it is wonderftJ. It 
stands alone ; and I desire to stand alone — ^to close the eye on all other 
scenes of love and suffering, and look there till my heart is full, and I 
learn the height, and depth, and length, and breadth of the love of Gt)d. 
And there, too, I desire to tell my fellow-sinners that this is love — ^the 
love which God had for this world. It is not in the glorious sun that 
rides in the heavens, or the silent and solemn march of the stars at 
night, that I most see his love ; it is not in the running stream, and 
the landscape, and the songs in the groves ; it is not in bird, beast, or 
dewy mom, or gratefrd evening mfld ; it is on Calvary, and in the 
sufferings there. There all is love — ^love unknown, unthought of else- 
where ; love that fills my eyes with tears, and my heart with overflow- 
ing gratitude, and my soul with peace. 

O for this love, let rocks and hills 

Their lasting silence break, 
And all harmonioos human tongues 

The Saviour's praises speak. 

Yes, we will praise thee, dearest Lord, 

Our souls are all on flange; 
Hosanna round the spacious earth. 

To thine adored name. 

Angels, assist our mighty joys. 

Strike all your harps of gold; 
But when you raise your highest notes. 

His love can ne'er be tc^d. 
E 
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III. I proposed, in the third place, to consider the extent of this 
love. It was for "the world." Thia is the idea which I desire to 
illustrate. 

(I.) It was for no part of the world coniodered as elect or chosen, in 
contradistinction from the non-elect or the reprohate. — ^I hold to the 
doctrine of election as a precious doctrine of the BiWe, and I have no 
other hope of the salvation of man than in that doebrine. I preach 
only because I believe God has a purpose of mercy ; and were it not 
that I believe that he will attend his message with his special grace, 
and in accordance with an eternal purpose, I should close this Bible and 
leave this pulpit in despair. But when I look at the work of the 
atonement, I look at a grand and glorious transaction that lies loch, in 
the order of nature, of the purpose of election, and that in its original 
applicability is limited by.no design of God. It is for the world — 
"that whosoever beKoveth may not perish, but have everlasting life.'* 
I see in it a work designed to show the benignity of God ; showing how 
Gk)d can be just, and yet the justifier of him that beUeyeth ; how he can 
mfdntain his truth and yet forgive ; how he can welcome rebels to his 
favour and yet show that he hates their sins ; how he can admit them 
to the fdlowship of angels, and yet not have them revolt at the acces- 
sion to their nimiber, or lose their confidence in God, as if he were 
disposed to treat the evil and the good alike. And I love to contem- 
plate it as it stands in its original glory — as it is an emanation of the 
divine goodness. I love to contemplate it, not in reference to the com- 
paratively narrow question of selfishness, " who shall or who shall not 
be saved?" not narrowed down by a reference to a sordid commercial 
transaction of debt and purchase ; but with reference to the display of 
the divine perfections — ^the exhibition of the mercy and the goodness of 
GK)d. So I love to stand on the shore of the ocean, while sui^ after 
surge Inreaks at my feet ; and the blue expanse stretches out illimitably 
before me ; and ships ride proudly over the deep ; and to contemplate 
it not with reference to the question whether it will safely bear a cargo 
of mine across it or not, but as a glorious exhibition of the pcrwer and 
greatness of God. So I love to stand on some eminence, and look down 
upon the landscape, and to survey the spreading forests, and the river, 
and the fields, and the waterfalls, and the villages, and the churches, 
not with the narrow inquiry, "what is all this worth?" but what a 
view is there here of the goodness of. God, and the greatness of his 
compassion to the children of men ! So I stand at Niagara, and as God 
"pours" the water "from his hollow hand," and the soul is filled with 
emotions of imutterable sublimity, I will not ask what is all this worth 
for a millr^eat ? but I will allow the scene to Jift my soul up to God ; 
to teach me lessons of his power and greatness, and to show me the 
littleness of all that man can do. And so I will look on the glorious 
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work of the atonement. I will look at it back of the question, who iB, 
or who is not, to be benefited by it ? I will ask what new manifestation 
there is in it of the character of God ; what is there to elevate the soul ; 
what is there to make me think more highly of the love, the truth, and 
the justice of my Maker ; what is there to expand the soul, and to 
devate it above the sordid views and the groveling propensities of this 
world ? 

(2.) It was for "the world." It was, therefore, for no rank, or 
caste among men. It was not for any order of men, favoured by blood, 
or rank, or oflSce, or name. There has been a strong tendency every- 
where to exalt one class of men above another as more honoured by 
birth and by heaven than others. Hence in one land we have the 
hereditary aristocracy of castCy sanctioned by all the authority of 
religion, and enforced by all the power derived from the fact that it 
runs back to the most distant antiquity. In another we have the 
aristocracy of titled ranks, founded on the claims of some illustrious 
ancestors, and the transmission of their title to their sons ; and this 
elevates one class in feeling as well as in power above the humbler 
ranks of mortals. In other lands, where these distinctions are unknown, 
there is a constant tendency to create some permanent diotinctions 
among the different orders of society, and where it cannot be done 
xmder the sanction of religion, or the splendid deeds of an honoured 
ancestry, or by law, to create it by the pride of wealth and family ; by 
the distinction of colour and complexion ; by the difference of employ- 
ment or profession ; or by a self-created notion of ascendancy in one 
class above another. 

Now, it requires all the power of the truth that God * loved the 
world' — ^the whole world — ^to subdue and control this pride of rank ; 
that he did not die for nobles merely, or for princes, for the rich ot the 
honoured, but that he died for all ; that the beggar and the slave had 
a remembrance in his dying love as well as the monarch on his throne ; 
and that if men are saved, they must be saved as companions in re- 
demption, as they have been in guilt and in exposure to death. They 
are on a level. It is not redemption that makes them so. They were 
so before : and redemption only recognises that fact. The same blood 
flows through their veins. They are tainted by the same original 
corruption of sin. They are destined to endure the same pangs of 
sickness and of death, and they wiU moulder back side by side to dust. 
God loved the one rsmk as much as the other — the monarch on the 
throne as much as the beggar — and no more; the man of wealth as 
much as the man of poverty — and no more; the man who by his talents 
can transmit his name to future times, as much as he who dies and is 
at once foigotten-^iz^ no more, 

(3.) Fmally, it was for the world — ^the whole world. It was then 
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limited in its design to no colour or complexion. Here, too, there is a 
strong tendency in the mind of man to feel that colour and complexion 
give some pre-eminence. Men on this found their right to bind, and 
chain, and task their fellows, and exact their toil with stripes.. They 
kidnap them, and convey them, amidst many terrors, to distant lands. 
They expose them for sale, as if they belonged to the brute creation. 
They examine their health, and their strength, and their soundness, as 
they do the animal that is exposed to sale. They buy them as they 
do the inferior creation. They disregard the ties of parentage and 
brotherhood ; of blood and of affection, as if they were a trifle or a 
name. They withhold the Bible, as if they had no immortal nature ; 
and they shut them out from the blessings of the everlasting Gospel, 
as if death was the end of consciousness and the extinguisher of 
being. 

Now, it requires all the power of- the Gospel to break down and 
annihilate this feeling, and to make us realize that he with a different 
skin from ours is a brother — a brother in hope as well as in sin. We 
had one father. We have one nature. We have one God ; one Saviour. 
Beneath that less attractive external form — ^less attractive to us, but 
not to God; in that debased, and worn down, and crushed human 
frame — crushed by sorrow and by toil — there dwells an immortal spirit 
that might be pure hke an angel ; a soul worth all which it cost — and 
it could cost no more — in redemption ; the germ of endless being ; the 
beginning of undying life. It will live on, and live on, v/hen kingdoms 
shall be forgotten, and when all the proud monuments that have been 
reared by oppressed and purchased sinews shall have crumbled back to 
dust. For that oppressed and broken spirit Christ died. That down- 
trodden man God loved when he loved the world, and gave his only 
begotten Son to die. And I love to feel — and will feel ; — ^it makes me 
love the gospel more, and the Saviour more, that for the red man of 
the forest Christ died — ^whether he lingers pensively around his fathers' 
graves, or heaves a deep-drawn sigh as he looks on the stream where 
his fathers fished, or the ample plains, where, in the elasticity of savage 
life, he pmrsued the game of the forest ; or whether forced away by 
national injustice, and by the violation of compacts, he turns his back 
suUenly on all those fair lands, and goes with solitary step and slow to 
the setting sun, brokenhearted, to lie down and die. And I love to 
feel, and will feel ; — it makes me love the Gospel more, and the Saviour 
more — ^that for the black man of Africa he died — ^whether simk in de- 
basement on his native shores — the victim of degradmg superstition 
there ; or whether borne a captive across the ocean, and bound down by 
ignorance and toil in Christiaii lands. He is a man — an immortal man 
— a redeemed man — and not a chattel or a thing. Christ died not for 
chattels and for things ; he died for souls ; for man ; for immortal minds; 
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for those who may yet burst every shackle and every bond, and range 
the world of glory as immortal freemen there. 

In conclusion, I might remark, were there time, that the Gospel 
should be preached to all men — ^to elect and non-elect ; to rich and 
poor ; to bond and free. No man has a right to designate ranks and 
classes, when he preaches the Gospel. He who does not sincerely offer 
the Gospel to all men ; who has mental reservations and drawbacks, 
violates his commission, and dishonours the Gospel and its author. 
" Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature," is 
the command ; and this is to rule our preaching, and to govern our lives. 

The Gospel is to be preached to all classes of men — ^to the debased 
and down-trodden, as well as the free and the elevated. He who makes 
an arrangement by which any class of men is excluded from the Gospel, 
invades the prerogative of God ; prohibits what he commands, and ex- 
poses himself to the wrath of the Almighty. Any system of things 
on earth which prevents the fair promulgation of the Gospel, is a viola- 
tion of the arrangements of heaven, and will, sooner or later, meet with 
the curse of the Most High. It is itself a curse — a withering, a 
blighting curse ; and on it heaven will never smile. 

But chiefly I wished to say to one class of this audience, that all 
along in life you have, by resisting the Gospel, been resisting the ex- 
pressions of tender love. You know what I mean. WTien you stand 
up against a tyrant, you feel that you are right in resisting him. When 
you draw your sword against an aggressor, you feel that you are right. 
iut how do you feel when you resist the kindness of a father, and 
slight all the expressions of his love for you ? How do you feel when 
you have broken a mother's heart, and when all the expressions of her 
love could not keep you from the ways of sin, and she died of grief? 
O, then the scene, the fact is changed. There is guilt; and there the 
heart feels. So you have resisted God. You have disregarded his love. 
Your life has been little else than a constant resisting of the appeals of 
his compassion. His love in redemption you have slighted, and his 
offers of mercy you have shimned. O, the cross, the cross of Christ ! 
O, the bleeding victim there ! O, the pangs and sorrows of that dark 
day when he died ! How it shows the love of Gt)d — ^his tenderness for 
man — ^his desire that he should be saved ! And O, what a rock is the 
himian heart that has no feeling, when God's incarnate Son — ^the be- 
loved of Heaven — hangs there and bleeds; is forsaken; is pale; is 
exhausted ; is convulsed in agony — and dies ! 

Hearts of stone, relent, relent. 

Break, by Jesus' cross Bubdued; 
See his body, mangled — ^rent. 

Covered with a gore of blood; 
Sinful soul, what hast thou done 
Murdered God's eternal Son 
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Tea, our shiB have done the deed. 
Drove the nails that fixed him there ; 

Crowned with thorns his sacred head. 
Pierced him with a soldier^s spear; 

Made his soul a sacrifice, 

For a sinful woiid he dies. 

Will you let him die in vam t 

StiU to death pursue your Lord! 
Open tear his wounds again, 

'IVample on his precious blood I 
No! With all mysins 111 part; 
Saviour, take my broken heart. 
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SERMON V. 

WHY WILL TE DIE? 

EzXK. zzziii. ll-^Sav unto tliem. As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his way and 
fire : turn ye;, turn ye from your evil ways; for why will ye die? 

The ministers of the Gospel are sent to endeavour to arouse their 
fellow-men to a sense of their danger, and to win them to God. We 
are to tell, in 8Sn|»le but solemn language, all that we know about God, 
and Christ, and heaven, and hell ; to rebxike, to warn, and to invite, by 
' all the means that God jaaay put in our power in order to save them. 
We are to throw ourselves iji the paths of sinners ; and to attempt to 
stay their goings as they travel down to death. If they will die, our 
duty is plain. It is to be'feund throwing obstacles in their way as they 
go to ruin ; addressing ourselves to their reason and their conscience ; 
reminding them of death and the judgment ; and appealing to them 
by all that is inviting in heaven, and fearful in future wo, not to go 
down to the place of despair, to be the everlasting enemies of God. We 
have no choice here. We must warn |^m as if they were to die ; we 
must speak to them ew (f they were lOTBbiger of eternal ruin. 

Who are they who are thus to be addressed ? They are the wicked : 
— ^the wicked, as ^he Bible uses that term — the impenitent, and the 
unbelieving, and the violators of the law of God, of every age, and 
character, and complexion. , The Bible makes but two grand divisions 
among men — as there will be but two at the day of judgment — ^the 
righteous and the wicked ; they who serve Gtod, and the^who serve 
hun not. In the one class are the redeemed, the renewed, the praying, 
the pure, the friends of Jesus ; in the other they who are unrenewed, 
xmsanctified, and unforgiven ; they who do not pray, and who do not 
love the Kedeemer, and who have not a well-founded hope of heaven — 
be they profane, and sensual, and corrupt ; be they proud and haughty ; 
or be they amiable ^md externally mom ; or be they accomplished and 
winning in their manners, I say the externally moral, the accomplished, 
the winning in their manners. I say it, because the Bible classes them 
there. I know of no promise to them of salvation because they are such ; 
I see no statement that one man is to be saved by faith in Jesus Christ 
and another by accomplishment, and freedom from gross vices. A 
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heart exceedingly wicked may reside beneath a most attractive out- 
ward mien. Fascinating manners are not faith in Jesus Christ ; nor 
is amiableness the love of God. There are but two classes among yoix 
to-day — ^the righteous and the wicked. There are but two paths that 
are trod by mortals — the narrow way, and the broad way. There are 
but two places to be occupied at the judgment — the right, and the left 
hand of the Judge. There are but two worlds which are to receive us 
all at last — ^heaven and hell. There are no Elysian fields which you 
may traverse for whom the Christian's heaven would be too holy and 
piure ; or where you might possess and exhibit your amiableness and 
accomplishments apart from the grossly vile in the future world. There 
is a line which divides the human race, and which will divide it for 
ever. On one side are the lovers of God, and on the other are 
the wicked; and that portion of the latter class who are present 
here to-day I desire to address, and to say to you, " Why will ye die ?" 

Death means here eternal death. For why, or how can God address 
mortal men, and ask them why they should die and be laid in their 
graves ? They cannot help it. Se has himself said, " Dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return." " It is appointed imto men once to 
die," — and, " There is no escape in that war." To ask us " wJit/ we 
should die," and be consigned to the grave, and moulder back to dust, 
as if we could avoid it, would be to tantalize and mock us — and God 
would not, could not do it. But to ask us wh^ we will persevere and 
go down to hell, when we might be saved ; why we would dwell with 
devouring fire, when we might dwell amid the glories of heaven, is 
a question worthy of a God, and is fit to be deeply pondered by every 
traveller to eternity. 

I shall endeavour to enforce that question. I shall address this part 
of my audience, with the earnest prayer that they may hear this 
question of their Maker to-day ; and with a regard to my account to 
my Maker, and to your good, I shall submit to you now a few propo- 
sitions sustained by my text, and designed to set its meaning before 
you. 

I. It is the unalterable purpose of God that the wicked shall turn or 
die. In confirmation of this proposition, I refer you to the text. 
There it is of necessity implied that it is the solemn purpose of God 
that the wicked shall turn or die. He would not expostulate with 
them in this solemn manner if there were no danger, and if no such 
purpose were formed. It is not the manner of our Maker to assume 
earnestness when it is imcalled for, or to use words that are unmeaning, 
or to make appeals that are designed needlessly to alarm men. He 
does not trifie with the creatures which he has made. He does not 
hold up imaginary objects of dread. When God places himself in our 
path, when he lifts up the voice of solemn warning and remonstrance, 
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when he tells of danger, it is no imaginary scene. It is no work of the 
fancy, it is real. The highest proof of the reality and certainty of 
danger and guilt, is for God to speak of them as if they were so. 

Many persons profess to hold that all men will be saved. Many 
men feel that in some indefinable way sinners may yet escape future 
wrath. Many feel, and desire to feel, that there is no danger, and that 
all that is said of eternal death is the work of fancy and of fiction. It 
is not unnatural to dread to think on it, for it is fitted to produce 
alai-m and pain ; and it is not unnatural to vnsh that there were no 
danger, and no death, and no hell. But look at this subject, and see if 
your Maker's earnestness and his solemn warning furnish no proof that 
there is danger. You feel, or think, or hope that there is no danger of 
eternal death, and that alarm is needless. Tell me, then, what is the 
meaning of the solemn address in the text. Would God — the ever 
blessed and benevolent God — speak of death when there was n^ne, and 
of heU which had no existence? Would he say, "Why rush into 
those flames?" when there are no flames? "Why go into that 
pestilential region ?" when there is no pestilence ? " Why go on till 
you fall down that precipice ?" when there is no precipice? "Why 
tread that region of death ?" when there is no death ? No ; God does 
not thus speak to men. And when he asks them wJiy they will die ; 
when he entreats them to turn lest they die; it is full proof that 
unless they repent they must die. There can be no stronger proof of 
this. And without any impropriety of imagination, or any improper 
use of Scripture language, God may be regarded to-day as present in 
this house, and as looking over this congregation, and into each heart, 
and onward to the world of death, and saying to each one, " Why will 
you die ?" He throws himself in the path of the wicked, and by this 
question assures them that unless they turn they must die. He speaks 
to the wicked and the thoughtless — ^to you the gay, and the insensible, 
and the imconverted, in your path to heU, and puts the solemn question 
to-day, " Why will ye die ?'* TeU me, would he use this language if 
you were in no danger ? Would he use it if he knew that all men 
were to be saved ? 

The text does not stand alone. K any man doubts that it is the 
imalterable purpose of God that the wicked shall turn or die, let him 
open at pleasure any part of the Bible. "Verily, verily," said the 
Redeemer, " except a man be bom again, he shall not see the kingdom 
of God." "Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." " He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned." 
" He that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him." " The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all 
the nations that forget God." " It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
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liands of the liviiig God." " These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment. " There is no ambiguity here. There is no wish to hide 
a painful doctrine. There is no concealment. If it be so that there is 
-a world of death, and that the wicked go there, they do not go 
nnai^rized of it. They are told what to expect, and what is before 
them. 

The purpose of God on this point has been expressed in every variety 
^f way in the Bible, and in the events of his Providence. In the 
Bible by solemn assurance, by warning, by entreaty, by remonstrance, 
by appeals, by threatening, by the description of the dying aad the 
dead who have gone down to hell : in his Providence — ^by the cutting off 
of the wicked, by his judgments on the old world and on the cities of 
the plain, '^ set forth as an example suffering the vengeance of eternal 
fire." In his Providence now. Every pain is designed to admonish 
us. Every hour of sickness, every ^meral procession, every open grave 
reminds us of it. The earth is full of the warnings and of the monu- 
ments of his displeasure against sin, and of the assurances that unless 
the guilty turn it is his unalterable purpose that they shall die. There 
is no relaxing, no misgiving on the part of God. Six thousand years 
have made no change in his purpose ; and it is as true now as it was in 
the old world, and in the time of Ezekiel, that unless the wicked turn 
they shall die. 

If I had time, I think I could vindicate this doctrine ; at least I 
could show that the objections against it are unfounded. But I have 
no time to do it now, and it is not necessary. What I wish to show 
is, that it is the unchangeable purpose of God that the wicked must 
turn or perish. The passages of Scripture to which I have referred 
demonstrate it. They woidd not, they could not stand in a revelation 
which meant to teach that there was no danger. Language has 
no terrors more explicit, and none mcnre solemn than than these. Here 
stand these passages — ^fiill of solemn truth and solemn warning — from 
age to age, to meet the caviller and the despiser of this generation on 
las way to hell — and thai to meet the caviller and the despiser of the 
next generation on his way to heU — and thus to warn each successive 
generation that it is the unalterable law of God that the wicked shall 
turn or die. 

Human opinions and human feelings have no bearing on this 
doctrine. They do not, they cannot affect it. The Bible travels on 
from age to age bearing the same fearful doctrine, and is unchanged 
in its warnings and appeals. Some of each generation listen, are 
admonished, and saved ; — ^the rest pass on and die. Human opini<»i 
does not alter fects. Human opinion does not remove death-beds, and 
graves, and sorrows ; nor will it remove and annihilate the world of 
woe. Facts stand imaffected by the changes erf human belief; aond 
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fearful events roll on just as though men expected them. IQine-tenths 
of all the dead expected not to die at the time when in £Etct they 
have died, and more than half now listen' to no admonition that death, 
will ever come. They who have died had an expectation liiat they 
would live many years. But death came. He was not stayed by their 
belief or imbehef. He came steadily on. Each day he took a stride 
towards them — and step by step he advanced, so tluit they could not 
retreat or evade him till he was near enough to strike ; and they ML 
And so, though the living will not hear, death comes to them. And 
so the doom of the sinner rolls on. Each day, each hour, each moment 
it draws near. Whether he believes it or not makes no difference in 
the fact : it comes. It will not recede. In spite of all attempts to 
reason, or to forget it, the time comes ; and at the appointed time the 
sinner dies. 

Cavil and ridicule do not affect this. There is no power in a joke to 
put away convulsions, and fevers, and groans. The laugh and the song 
close no grave, and put back none of the sorrows of the second death. 
The dwellers in Pompeii could not put back the fires of the volcano by 
derision ; nor would the mockery of the inhabitants of Sodom have 
stayed the sheets of flame that came from heaven. The scoffing sinner 
dies, and is lost just like others ; the young man that has learned to 
cavil and deride religion dies just like others. No cavil has yet changed 
a fact; none has ever stayed the arrow of death. 

This is plain. But wiU not Gbd make allowance for insensibility on 
this subject P Will he not pity, and spare, and save him who has no 
feeling, and no desire to be saved ? I answer, No. It is not the fieiult 
of God that the sinner does not feel. It is not because he has revealed 
no truth fitted to make men feel. It is not because the truth is not 
plain enough. I ask you, is not the ground of your complaint — ^not 
that it is not plain enough — ^but that it is ^oo plam P Is not that the 
feeling which you have to-day ? Has not God revealed truUi enough 
to affect the heart, and to make it feel P You are insensible, you say, 
to your condition. How has this been produced P By God ? — Janswer. 
By resisting his appeals ; slighting his warnings ; grieving his Spirit ; 
refusing to listen to his messengers. You have sought it, and loved it, 
and would allow nothing to rouse you from it. You have made up 
your mind on the subject — and now will you blame Orod ? You may 
dose your eyes to the frightful precipice of which a fidend warns you, 
but will you say that you might not have seen the danger p God is 
not to blame when men are blind to their own interests. He has told 
you what you are — a lost sinner. He has told you what is before you 
— death. He has apprized you when it will come — soon. He has 
lifted the veil from the eternal woild and shown to you his throne, and 
his judgment-bar, and the world of woe. And now, I ask, who is to 
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blame if the sinner is unmoved and imconcemed ? If, with the proof 
of giiilt which Gk>d has furnished ; and the solemn warning in the Bible 
before yon ; and the exhibition of the death of Jesus for your sins, you 
are unmoved, will you blame God ? What other truths could you ask, 
or expect to impress the mind ? There are no other, no higher truths 
than these. Heaven has no other, than to offer its eternal bhss to 
mortals. Hell has no other, than to threaten its eternal woes. The 
grave has no other, than to assure you that you must all sleep and 
moulder there. God has no higher truth than to declare his conviction 
of the guilt and danger of man ; to proclaim his love by the gift of his 
Son to die ; to offer himself as the portion of the soul, and his heaven 
as our home ; and to invite as a Father, and to threaten as a God, to 
induce us to return to himseK. If the sinner is insensible, he has none 
to blame but himself; ii he dies, he dies with the assurance often made 
to him — ^made to him till he was weary of it — that it was the unalterable 
purpose of God that the wicked should turn or die. 

II. My second proposition is, that there is danger that the wicked 
will die the second death. In proof of this, hear these remarks. If 
there Were no danger of it, God would not address you in the language 
of the text ; and in the similar language with which the Bible abo\mds. 
He does not assmne earnestness where there is no danger ; he does not 
warn men with increasing importunity, tmless he sees the danger 
deepen. Need I pause to prove further that there is such danger ? 
Need I stop to show in what it lies ? A sinner never takes a step 
which is not on the crumbling verge of a precipice, from which, if he 
falls, he falls to rise no more. A man who may die at any moment, 
and who is unprepared to die, is in danger of hell each step that he 
takes. A soul that is insensible and immoved — which no appeal reaches, 
and no voice alarms, is in danger of ruin. A man who lives for himself, 
and not for God, is in danger of death eternal, and may at any moment 
be cut off from life and hope. There are obstacles which lie between 
each impenitent man and heaven, and there are strong probabilities that 
these obstacles will never be surmoimted, and that the soul will be lost. 
I wish to show you some of these obstacles, and to represent to you the 
probability that they will never be overcome, but that they will always 
stand in the way of your salvation. The insensibility of the sinner is 
one prooi of the danger of losing the soul, and that danger lies in the 
difficulty of arousing the mind to think of its own salvation, and the 
unwillingness of the heart to feel its own guilt and danger. A man 
may be made to feel when he is in danger of bankruptcy, though he 
may shut his eyes long to the truth. A man may be made to feel that 
he is in danger of dying, when disease has seized upon him, and his 
fiume is wasting away. The eyes may shed tears over a novel, or at 
an exhibition of a tragedy, or in scenes of real grief. The heart is 
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susceptible to the appeals of friendship, and gratitude, and love, and 
feels deeply at the prospect of the loss of reputation or property. 
Scenes of imaginary erief draw forth tears, but there are no tears to 
shed at the cross of Christ. The danger of death sometimes alarms, 
but there is no feeling of danger at the prospect of losing the soul. 
There appeals are made in vain. The eye weeps not, and the heaH 
feels not. There are no tears to shed, and there is no power to create 
concern. The unconverted heart of man is a hard rock : — ^no persuasion, 
no entreaty, no command, no remonstrance, no glowing description of 
heaven, no fearful denunciation of eternal woe, moves or aftects it. Its 
insensibihty, in the circumstances in which we are placed, is the most 
mysterious and wonderful fact in the universe, of which we have any 
knowledge, and all philosophy iails to account for it. ' 

Now, the danger of which I am speaking is this. It is, that this 
state of things will continue — and continue until it be too late. I 
argue it and urge it, because you mean it shall, and intend that nothing 
shall arouse you ; because it continues till death in such a majority of 
cases just like your own ; because you have succeeded in continuing it 
so long, and have learned the unhappy art of warding off all appeals, 
and of resisting all approaches to the soul ; because you have jdready 
resisted, perhaps, as solemn appeals as can ever be made to you ; and 
because you may have gone far over your little journey of Hie, and may 
be near its close. He who has successfully resisted the appeals of the 
Gospel, and the providence, and the Spirit of Gk>d for twenty, thirty, or 
forty years, and whose mind is now unmoved, has the prospect of being 
able to resist them until life shall close, and of dying in the same in- 
sensibility in which he lives. What, my hearer, will ever rouse you ? 
Is there any new law to be promulgated from some fearful Sinai, 
clothed in blackness and tempest ? Is there to be some new incarna- 
tion of Gk>d, to appeal to you by more fearful wonders than those of 
Calvary ? Is there to be some new heaven revealed, more glorious, 
more rich, more inviting, more lovely, to win you ? Is there to be a 
hell disclosed of more awfiil horror, and of longer burnings ? Oh, no, 
none of these things. You have all to rouse you which you can ever 
have. Death, the grave, the cross, heaven, hell: all — all appeal to you, 
and call upon you to turn and live. What, let me ask, is to rouse 
you ? Do you expect to be aroused when you reach a more favomrable 
time of life ? With many, many of you, the most favourable time is 
passed already, and you were unmov»i. Do you expect to be aroused 
by some alarming dispensation of Providence, and some more solemn 
call to repentance ? You, perhaps, who have seen a child die, and 
heard God speak from his bed and his grave to you in vain ; you who 
have been stretched on a bed of pain, and compelled to look into 
eternity, yet unmoved; you who have walked through scenes of calamity 
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wbere Ood iras, and where you reused to hear his voice, do y<w espect 
that affliction will awaken you ? Do you wait that God should send 
his Spirit into your hearts, and arouse you ? You who have often 
grieved that Spirit, and who know that with your present desires 
you would resist and oj^ose him agam, do you look and long for those 
heavenly influences ? Do you wait for others to lead the way to God, 
and expect to go with them P Tell me, how many of your friends have 
become Christians, and left you unwilling to follow them ? Do you 
wait for a miracle to convert you — ^for some siq>ematural influence to 
bear you to heaven against your own will ? Then I tell you, you wait 
in vain. For this you may wait till '' seas shall waste, and skies in 
smoke decay." There are no such influences. The heart must yield, 
or there is no salvation. The hard heart must feel, and repent, and 
become willing that God should reign, or there is no salvation. There 
are no insensible and unwilling saints in heaven. All there rejoice in 
the PBTViLEOE of salvation, and have wept, and sighed, and groaned 
over sin, and have prayed for pardon. The truth, my hearer, is, that 
you do not love religion ; and the danger is, that this state of things 
will remain till you die. 

I have spoken of insensibility as a source of danger. I might have 
told you of other dangers. Yoimg man — ^your ambition is endangering 
if our soul. Your love of gain is estranging you from God. Your jmde 
is a source of danger to you. Your youthful passions, your unholy 
companions, your amusements, your loose and unsettled principles, your 
sceptical thoughts, your intention to delay this subject, your love of 
self, your nearness to the grave, your exposure to death — ail endanger 
your salvation. The allurements of the world, the arts of a cimning 
and subtle foe, the deceitfulness of your own hearts, the propensity to 
d^y, all endanger your salvation. Th^ meet you everywhere; every 
day; — ^in your hearts; in the world; in your feelings ; — and it is for 
reasons such as these that God addresses you in the language of the 
text, and asks you whif you will die ? He sees the danger, he knows 
it, he loves your soul, and he points you to the perils of your way. 
Look at these facts. I ask if you are not in danger ? I ask if there 
is not a fearM probability that your souls will be lost ? I ask if there 
is not reason to fear that you will be unmoved by all the appeals of the 
Gospel ; that you will hear unconcerned all the thui^ders of the law ; 
that you will tread on in the path of sin unconcerned ; — that, in one 
word, while you live you will live without God, and when you die yoxi. 
will die without Gbd, and when you go to eternity you will make the 
awful plunge " in the dark" without God ? You will remember that 
these difficulties are your own. God is not responsible for them. He 
has not made them. Your indifference to religion, your love of the 
worid, your love of ease, your love of sin, are all your own. Your own 
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heart cherislies them ; and so dearly you love them, that nothing will 
induce you to abandon them. 

III. My third general proposition is, that the kind of death referred 
to in the text is such as to make earnestness of remonstrance proper. 
If it were not, God would not use this strong language. If it were a 
trifle, an affair of a moment, or a day ; if it were temporary pain or 
distress, he would not remonstrate in this manner. When does he 
remonstrate with us about exposing ourselves to sickness or temporal 
death ? But when God uses this language, he sees aU that can be seen 
in the sinner's doom. His omniscient eye is on the grave, and on heU; 
and seeing all, he asks, why, why will ye die ? He sees what you do 
not, and cannot see; and seeing all, he speaks as a Father and a Friend, 
and asks, why, why will ye die ? Could you see it as he sees it, or as 
even man on earth may be made to see it, you would cease to wonder 
at the earnestness of the question. 

What is the death referred to in the text ? What is death at all ? 
What is eternal death ? — for the one is the faint emblem and image — 
and, alas ! ofben the forerunner of the other. We know something — 
yet little — of death. We see to-day a lovely and vigorous youth, 
flushed with hope, and ftdl of cheerfulness and joy — the pride of his 
friends, and the hope of the community. His eye is radiant with 
genius, his cheek blooms with the rose of health, his &ame is manly 
and commanding, his step is elastic and joyous, his heart is bounding 
with hope. He comes to lend to the social circle the enchantment of 
his conversation and his wit; and he looks onward to health, and 
honour, and long life. There is not a crown so brilHant in the grasp 
of amhition that he does not aspire to it; there is not a field of honour 
which he does not hope to tread. To-morrow that elastic foot-tread 
ceases to be heard in the cheerful circle. That voice is hushed. The 
fire has departed from, that eye, and the colour from that cheek ; and 
that large heart has ceased to beat, and the gushing blood has ceased 
to flow ; and all that ambition, and hope, and wit, and humour, and 
gaiety have fled; and there is left — ^what ? A mass of moulded clay — 
now like the marble — cold, but more perishable ; a moulded form, but 
■with a peculiarity of feature, a chilliness, a fixedness, a solemnity, a 
repulsiveness, that we see, but cannot describe — and that nature no- 
where else reveals but among the dead. Is this death ? Who shall 
tell us what it is, or what that spirit felt when it fled — driven by the 
grim king away from the clay tenement ? This is death — ^the death 
of the body — ^but it is but the image of death. The true death — ^the 
real death, is the death of the soul. It is when the soul is severed 
from its God, and from hope, and peace, and joy ; when it lives — 
without life ; survives — only to suffer ; is cut off frcmi its high destiny^ 
^-and driven away from him who is the Resitebection aio) thb 
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Lite. Eeligion is life, and heaven is life, and hell is existence without 
life — continued being, where the soul is held in existence only to 
continue to die. This is death. To be seen, it must be se^n beyond 
the grave — ^in hell. 

What is that death ? Why should we dread it ? Hear him speak 
who saw it all, and who knew it all. " The Son of man shall send 
forth his angels, and shall gather out of his kingdom all things that 
offend ; them which do iniquity, and shall cast them into a furnace 
of fire, and there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth." There, 
according to him, the sufferer shall lift up the eyes, " being in torment," 
and ask in vain for a single " drop of water" to cool the tongue ; there 
" the worm dieth not, and the fire shall not be quenched ;" there shall 
be " everlasting punishment ;" there shall be "outer darkness ;" there 
shall be the execution of the sentence, " Depart, accursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." I have used only the words 
of the meek, and mild, and benevolent Redeemer — ^the most tender, and 
kind, and merciful of all who have dwelt on the earth, and who used such 
expressions as these, " How can ye escape the damnation of hell ?" as if 
they became no other lips but his. He never concealed this danger. He 
never spake or acted as if it did not exist. He sought to save men as 
if the danger were real. He was just as serious, and solemn, and tender, 
as if HE felt that every man was in danger of it. And he told men when 
he lived, and he tells you now, just what the sinner has to expect. He 
felt that men were in danger, or he would never have left the heavens 
to save them. And was it any common or any imaginary danger that 
would lead him from heaven to the manger, to the cross, to the tomb ? 

I know not what eternal death is. I can teU you some things. It 
is far away from heaven — ^those blissful plains where eternal joy dwells. 
It is far from hope — hope that here " comes to all." It is the abode 
of all the abandoned, and profane, and vile — ^the collected guilt and 
wretchedness of this world. It is a place where no sanctuary like this 
opens its doors and invites to heaven ; where no Sabbath returns to 
bless the soul ; where no message of mercy comes to the suffering and 
the sad. It is a world imblessed like this with the work of redemption. 
On no second Calvary there is a Redeemer offered for sin ; and from 
no tomb there does he rise to life to bless the sufferers with the offer, 
and to furnish the pledge of heaven. No Spirit strives there to reclaim 
the lost ; and on no zephyr there is the message of mercy borne, whis- 
pering peace. No Qt)d meets the desponding there with promises and 
hopes ; and from no eye there is the tear of sorrow ever wiped away. 
There is no such friend as Jesus; no voice of mercy; no day-star 
of hope ; no father, mother, daughter, pastor, angel, to sympathize ; no 
one to breathe for the lost the prayer for pardon ; no great Intercessor 
to bear the cry for mercy up to the throne of God. It is death — 
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lingering, long, interminable death — ^the dying sorrow prolonged from 
age to age ; onward — onward toward eternity — ever Imgering, never 
ending. 

It is eternal. So said he who is the faithful and true witness, and 
who cannot lie. They " go away into everlasting punishment." This 
settles the question ; and if you go there, you go with your eyes open. 
He deceives no one. He would undeceive all. I use scripture language. I 
have no power — no heart to attempt to portray these scenes. They are 
not the topics for declamation. For of whom are these things spoken ? 
Of the dwellers in distant worlds ? Of those whom we have not seen ? 
Alas ! of many, many of the wicked in this house. How many now in 
despair may have occupied the seats which you now occupy — not 
suffered now to go and tell their brethren lest they also come into that 
place of torment ! Oh, they are spoken of our ^dred and Mends — 
of wives, and husbands, and parents, and school-companions, and 
teachers, and pupils, who are out of Christ. They are spoken of those 
to whom we are bound by every tender tie, and to whom the heart is 
drawn by all the gushmg sympathy of love ; but are they less in 
danger on that account ? O, is there no danger ? Suppose a voice 
from heaven should be heard in this house, and saying to the Hving 
here, " The day is coming in which all that are in their graves shall hear 
the voice of the Son of man, and shaU come forth, they that have done 
evil to the resurrection of damnation ;" " the wicked shall be turned into 
hell;" " except ye repent, ye shall all perish;'* is there a heart here that 
would not feel that there was danger ? Should a hand be seen writing 
on these walls the names of all those here who are in danger of hell, 
how solemn would be this house ! With what anxiety would you trace 
the record made ! How anxiously would you look to see if yo»r name 
was begun — ^was recorded — ^was fixed there ! How deep the anguish of 
the soul ! How deep, perhaps, the groans that would be heard in 
every part of this house ! 

IV. My fourth and concluding proposition is, that eternal death is 
not necessary, and may be avoided. If it were necessary and inevitable, 
your Maker would not expostulate with you, and ask *' Why will ye 
die ?" By a solemn oath — ^the most solemn — ^the only one that the 
Creator can make — ^by himself — ^his own life — ^his existence — ^he declares 
that he has no pleasure in yoiu' death. 

Nor does this solemn declaration stand alone. Open any page of the 
Bible, and you may find the same assurance everywhere. In every way 
in which we can conceive or desire, he has given the solenm assurance 
to men that if they die, it will not be because his ear is deaf to the 
cry of penitence, or his eye not compassionate to the returning prodi- 
gal, or because there is no provision for their salvation. What mean 
your spared Uves, if he would have pleasure in your death ? Why have 
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ycm not been cat down long since in your sins ? What mean the 
sorrows of the Bedeemer in G^hsemane and on Calvary, if God wished 
your death ? Why was a Saviour given to die ? What mean the 
invitations of that Redeenier to all — ^to all to come and live ? Why do 
I hear his kind voice meeting the sighs of the broken-hearted and the 
contrite, and saying, '' Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest?" Why his invitation, wide as the 
world, " Whosoever will, let him take the water of life fireely ?" Why 
yotir serious thoughts ; your tender feelings ; your convictions of sin ; 
ycfor desires of heaven, produced by the Holy Ghost, if God would have 
pleomre in your ruin ? Why this message of mercy sent again to your 
4louls, if Gt)d wished your death ? 

No, my hearers, I assure you '^lat God wishes not your death. Sad 
he desired it, instead of being to-day in this peaceful sanctuary, you 
would have been lifting up your eyes in the world of despair. He 
desires not your death. The Redeemer desires not your death. There 
is not an angel of light that desires your death. There is not one 
among the spirits of the just made perfect in heaven, be it departed 
fiftther, mother, sister, cMd, that desires your death. There is not 
a pious Mend among the Hving that desires your death. There is not 
<me holy being throughout the universe, from him that sitteth on the 
throne to the humblest member of the Christian church, that does not 
desire your salvation. 

Then why will you die ? Why should you die ? Why neglect the 
subject till you perish for ever? I ask with earnestness and with 
affection, why, why will you die ? What reason can be given why you 
should perish, while others are saved ? Is it because God is unwimng ? 
That would be a reason if it were so, but look at his solemn oath in the 
text. Is it because the Lord Jesus did not die for you ? Thai would 
be a reason if it were so, but hear the solemn declaration of the Scrip- 
tures : " He tasted death for every man." Hear his own words, that 
the *' Son of man would be lifted up, that whosoever believeth on him 
might not perish, but have everlasting life." Is it because Christ 
is unwilling that you should be saved ? That would be a reason, but 
bear him sa^, ** Cfome unto me, all ye fdiat are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest." Is it because there is no room in heaven ; 
because it is limited, and is fa}l ; because there are no harps there that 
your hand might strike? That would be a reason, but hear the 
Iledeemer say, ** And yet there is room." Is it because you cannot 
come; because there are mountains of difficulties which you cannot 
overcome; because your sins are so great that they cannot be pardoned ? 
That would be a reason ; but hear the ever*blessed God, '^ Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they be 
red like erimson^ they shall be white as wool." Is it because the pleih 
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sures, and honottrs, and wealth of this world wiU be an equivalent for 
eternal sorrows ; because there will be gain in enjoying these though 
you perish at last ? That might have some show of reason, but what 
will you be profited " if you gain the whole world and lose your own 
souir 

Then why will you die ? Why grieve away the Spirit of God ? 
Why trample beneath your feet the blood of the Saviour ? Why go 
down to death ? Aged man, why exhaust the last drop of mercy as you 
totter over the tomb, and sigh out the remains of your earthly being 
in the prayer, " O G-od ! depart from me, I desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways" ? Man of middle age, why tread on in the neglect of religion, 
in the path which thousands have trod, the path that leads to death, 
devoting yourself to this world, only to reap inunortal woe ? Ye young; 
ye vigorous ; ye fiill of hope, and hfiarity, and ambition, why spend the 
spring-time of being amidst youthful pleasures in the n^lect of God, 
and why should you die for ever? Ye gay, ye guilty, ye thoughtiess, 
ye anxious, ye aged, and ye young, your Maker meets you now, and 
asks you, " Why will ye die ?" O, that this question might be written 
in letters of living light in every gay assembly where you forget Gt)d ; 
in the room where you sleep ; and over your path every day as you go 
down to death ! Why will ye die ? why will ye die ? why will ye die ? 
Why go away from the cross ? Why turn your backs on heaven P 
Why be miserable for ever ? Why linger on to aU eternity in that 
immortal pain which nevCT ceases — in the horrors of that death which 
never dies ? 
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SERMON VI. 

THE DECEITFULNESS OF THE HEART. 

Jebemiah xvii. 9 — ^The heart is deceitful above all things. 

That is deceitful which tends to mislead, or in which we cannot 
confide. A man who professes friendship for ns when we are in per- 
plexity, and who leads ns into additional perplexity, deceives us. "When 
a traveller has lost his way, and a stranger meets him and offers to con- 
duct him, and leads him on a wrong course, or so that he falls among 
robhers, he deceives him. Professed friends are sometimes deceitfril, 
and are beautifrdly compared by Job to a brook in the desert. " My 
brethren have dealt deceitfiilly as a brook, and as the stream of brooka 
they pass away. Which are turbid by means of the [melted] ice, in 
which the snow is hid [by being dissolved]. In the time when they 
become warm they evaporate ; when the heat cometh they are dried 
up from their place. The channels of their way wind round about j 
they go into nothing and are lost. The caravans of Tema look ; the 
travelling companies of Sheba expect to see them. They are ashamed 
that they relied on them ; they come even to the place, and are con- 
foimded." (Job vi. 15 — 20.) They are deceitful — ^because in Eastern 
climates, and in sandy deserts, such streams are dried up or are lost in 
the sand. In the winter, or in the rainy season, they are swollen. In 
summer, and in times of drought, they disappear. They sink away in 
the sand, or they wind along in the desert, until they grow smaller and 
smaller, and finally disappear. The weary traveller that had at some 
seasons of the year pitched his tent there, returns again, and expects 
again to find the gurgling fountain, or the running stream, but is dis- 
appointed. Its waters are dried up, and the brook has deceived him. A 
low is deceitful. They "turned back," says the Psalmist, "and dealt 
unfaithfiilly like their fathers ; they were turned aside like a deceitftd 
bow." (Ps. Ixxviii. 57.) " They return," says the Prophet, when 
speaking of the fiedse and imfaithftil Jews, " they return, but not to the 
Most High ; they are like a deceitftd bow." (Hos. vii. 16.) A bow 
is deceitftil when the arms are of \mequal length, elasticity, or strength, 
or when, from any cause, the arrow does not follow the aim of the 
marksman; and turns aside. He* who flatters us, and who designs 
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to take advantage of our vanity to ruin our virtue, or to obtain 
our property, is deceitful. The man who professes to be your friend, 
and who stabs your reputation in the dark ; who professing friendship, 
sets in motion a train of evil reports and inuendoes, and suspicions, 
whose source you cannot trace, and whose malignity you cannot meet 
any more than you can a " mist in the ocean," is deceitful. He cannot 
be trusted. O, how frdl is the world of deceit and imposition ! Thousands 
and millions are the dupes of imposition in various ways, and no incon- 
siderable part of the human family seem to live that they may practise 
fraud on their feUow men. 

But the heart is deceitM above all these things. It is more deceit- 
fril than the man who professes friendship for us in perplexity, and who 
imposes on us; than the false guide to the traveller; than the brook, the 
bow, the flatterer, the slanderer. It is more likely to lead us astray than 
any one or all ot them. To illustrate this truth will be the design of 
this discourse ; ssad my plan will be to mention a few things in which 
men are deceived by their own hearts. 

1. 1 observe in the first place, that men impose on themselves respecting 
their own character ; or that the heart practises a deception in regard to 
its natural tendency and disposition. The human heart is a great deep: 
a deep so turbid by sin and agitated by passion that we cannot look into 
it far ; a deep which no line yet has been long enough to fathom. I 
believe that the true representation of the human heart is in the Bible, 
and that the hearts of all men are reflected there. The account in the 
history of the Bible of the depravity of man is not more humiliating than 
is the account in Tacitus and Sallust, in Hume and in G-ibbon; the account 
in the Sacred Poets is substantially the same as in Shakespeare and 
Byron ; the accoimt given by Paul is the same that you will find in the 
books of every traveUer who has penetrated the dark regions of the 
heathen world. You admit the accoimt to be true of the world at large, 
of other men ; you take securities of others ; you put padlocks and bolts 
on your stores ; you guard your houses, as ifjon beheved it were true. 
Others believe the same of you ; and the Bible holds all to be substan- 
tially alike — all fallen and ruined. 

Ajid yet it is evident that men do not by nature attribute to them- 
selves the character which is given of the hinnan heart in the Bible. 
The Christian does. He believes that the accoimt of the Bible is a fair 
representation of his own heart by nature, and of the heart of every 
other man. He has no more doubt of it than he has that the account 
there given of G-od is true. He has learned it by bitter experience; by 
the revelations of the Spirit ; and it is to him a truth attested by many 
scenes of repentance, and by many tears. But the mass of men do not 
feel so. Perhaps you could scarcely offer a more signal affiront to a man 
— do it as kindly as you can — than go to him, and apply to him as an 
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individual, the aocoimt of the humaii heart in the Bible. Who will 
bear to be told, though you may go with all the influence of the tender 
relations of Mendship, and all the influence that you can take with you 
firom any official relation, that his mind " enmiiy against God," that 
"in his flesh there dwelleth no good thii^;" that he "is abater of 
God ;** that he is a " lover of pleasure more than a lover of God ;*' that 
he is " living without God and without hope:" that his " heart is deceitfol 
above all thongs, and desperately wicked ?" You will hear it from the 
desk— for (1.) you believe that it is our official duty to make the state- 
ment ; and (2.) the statement is of necessity so general that no one feels 
himself particularly intended. But would you hear it from me, if I 
should come to you alone, and if I should make the statements with all 
the tenderness that I could assume ? With aU the respect which you 
might have for me as a man or a minister, would you take it kindly, or 
would you allow it ? 

As tibds a matter pertaining to personal consciousness, I may make my 
appeal to each individual. Is this the estamate which you have placed 
on yourselves ? Does your view of your own heart accord with that 
which is grvea of the heart in the Bible ? Or is not the following rather 
the estimate which you have formed of yourselves : That you are moral, 
and amiable, and true, and just. That your imperfections — ^for all have 
them — are rather of the head than of the heart, and that your general 
aim is right and pure. That the original and prevailing bent of your 
mind is to goodness rather than to sin ; and that you have greatly 
cultivated and improved this original tendency, and have added much 
to it that claims the confldence and love of your friends and of the 
world. That though you have been guilty of faults, yet they are minor 
faults, few in nmnber, and far between, that they have been more 
than corrected and compensated by a subsequent life of virtue ; that 
they were not owing to any natural tendency to evil, but to your time 
of life, to the streaogth of temptation, or to a temperament signally 
susceptible and ardent. That you have a right to the confidence o£ 
the world at lai^e — having wronged no man, defrauded no man, killed 
no man, corrupted no man, slandered no man, and that the integrity of 
your character is not to be called in question. That the chains in the 
Bible of utter and total depravity, if applied to you are harsh and 
severe ; and that the plan of salvation, proceeding on the supposition 
of the utter ruin and corruption of man is imnecessary for you — ^how- 
ever needful it may be for others — and is to be regarded by you as 
medicine is by those in health. It is valuable for those who are 
diseased ; it is unnecessary for the well. If such be your belief, then 
I need not say there is a radical difference between your views 
and those of the Bible about your natural character, and your need of 
a Saviour. 
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Jb it not po8Bible that your heart has deceived yoa on this point P 
Let me suggest a few things for your consideration. 

One is, that if the Bihle be true, there is no such native exoellei^e 
of character as you suppose you possess ; for in the most solemn man- 
ner the Bible declares the whole race to be guilty, and ruined, and 
lost; and the Bible has such evidences of its truth and its divine 
origin as should lead you to suppose it possible that its account of the 
himian character is correct. 

Another consideration is, that multitudes of men who once had the 
same view of themselves which you have, have been convinced of their 
error, and have been led to accord with the account in the Bible. I 
allude to those who are now Christians. Once they were just as con- 
fident of their native purity as you are. They trusted just as much in 
their uprightness and int^rity. They were just as much opposed to 
the doctrine of natural depravity. They cultivated the virtues and the 
graces of life Just as much and as successfully as you do. Many of them 
were upright, and moral, and honourable in the sight of men. They 
moved in the circles of fashion and of honour ; they had the confidence 
of the world ; they were without a stain on their external character ; 
they thought, as you do, that their hearts were pure, and that the 
chafes in the Bible were singularly harsh and unkind. But they 
have changed their opinions. They have seen their hearts in a different 
light. They now admit that all that the Bible said of their hearts was 
true ; and have yielded themselves to the overpowering evidence that 
they are by nature wholly prone to sin. Now, if they were deceived, 
you may be also. If they are now right in their views you are wrong. 
If their present estimate of character be correct, there is no such native 
tendency to goodness as you suppose, and you are deceived. They are 
among your best friends, and they have not assumed this new position 
' firom any desire to impose on others ; but they have been constrained to 
it because they saw it was true. 

Another consideration is, that there is nothing easier than to deceive 
ourselves in this matter. You have certain traits of character which 
are in themselves weU enough, and which may be commendable, and 
you exalt them in the place of others which God requires. You h^ave 
a disposition that is naturally amiable and inoffensive. So has a lamb, 
and a dove. Is this the love of G-od ? Is that what the law requires? 
You are honest and upright towards men. Is this the love of the 
Creator, and is this to be a substitute for repentance and faith ? How 
inconclusive is the reasoning that is secretly going on in your mind on 
this subject. " I have wronged no mem, thebetobe I am the Inend 
of God, I am amiable, accomplished, true, thebfobb my want of love 
to Gt>d may be excused. I am kind to others, thebeeobe I need not 
pray, and if I neither pray nor worship my Maker, nor love my 
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Bedeemer, I shall be sayed." Is it not possible also to conceal offea- 
sive points of character from yourselves and from the world ? Many 
an indiyidaal is refined and courteous in a circle like that in which you 
move, who would be a profime man or a gambler, a drunkard or a free- 
booter, were these restraints thrown off. Nay, I can conceive that a 
man may i^pear very courteous, and refined, and virtuous here, and in 
an hour afberwards, with the dissolute and pro£uie, may evince a totally 
different character. Much of the virtue of this world is the creation 
of circumstances, not the result of principle — and is, therefore, no virtue 
at all. Many a man aims to conceal not to eradicate the evil of his 
heart; and his smooth exterior, his plausible address, his winning 
manners, are the result of that concesdment. Years may pass before 
the hidden fire shall bum, and before the depravity of the soul shall 
manifest itself by some tremendous deed of open guilt. Again : we are 
flattered. Our parents flatter us ; our friends do it ; we do it ourselves. 
We love it. Our beauty, our strength, our skill in music, our accom- 
plishments, our learning are praised. Somebody will praise us ; and we 
lay the flattering unction to the soul, and believe it, and feed upon it, 
and love it. We substitute this in the place of virtue, and forget 
while we drink it in that the Bible has said that the carnal mind is 
enmity against God. And it matters not whence it comes, or how value- 
less it may be in its source, or scarcely how bad may be the intention 
with which it is done. It is acceptable to us always ; it is acceptable 
to us all. Praise^ 

what heart of man 
Is proof against thy sweet seducing charms ! 
Praise from the rivelled lips of too^ess, bald 
Decrepitude, and in the looks of lean 
And craving poverty, and in the bow 
Bespectful of the smutched artificer, 
Is ofb too welcome, and may disturb 
The bias of the purpose. How much more. 
Poured forth by beauty splendid and polite 
In language soft as adoration breathes ! 
Ah ! spare your idol ! think him human still. 

Task, b. iL 

Another thought. Are you not deceived in your estimate of your 
own character in regard to the love of virtue ? Let me ask a few plain 
questions. You say you love truth. Why then resist the truth as de- 
signed to bear on your own heart and to show you what you are ? You 
are amiable. Why not then love the Lord Jesus Christ ? Has there 
been any one amonff men more amiable or lovely than he ? You love 
purity. Why not then love God ? Is there any one more pure than 
he ? You are aiming to do right. Why then do you not pray in the 
closet, and in the family, as you know you ought to do P You are not 
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opposed, you say, to Grod and his religion. Why then do you not 
embrace his gospel, and avow your attachment to him in the face of 
the world p Does a child that loves a father neglect his commands p 
Does he flee from his presence when he calls him ? Does he mingle with 
his enemies, and choose that his name should be with his revilers p You 
have done no wrong. Will you tell me then why you are afraid to die ? 
Why are you afraid of God and of the judgment^seat ? What has wt- 
nocence to fear in death, or in the world beyond ? What has a guiltless 
man to dread at the bar of a holy God ? You are deceived. The pale- 
ness, and the terror, and the alarm of a dying man always prove that 
there is guilt within, and that he has somethmg to dread after death. 
Few men know themselves. In all communities there is many a- man 
who regards himself as a paragon of humihty who is a model of pride ; 
many a man who supposes he has no hostility to the Saviour, who 
would have joined in the cry " crucify him ;" and many a man who 
supposes that his character is pure and his heart upright, who in other 
circumstances would show that that heart is a fountain of corruption, 
and is filled with evil. 

II. Men deceive themselves in regard to their real attachments. 
The remarks which I have to make under this head and the others 
which follow, will partake of the nature of illustrations of the fact 
already adverted to, that men deceive themselves in regard to their 
character, and may be much more brief than the remarks under the first 
head. Men deceive themselves in regard to their real attachments. 
They usually flatter themselves that they have no improper attachment 
to their friends, to their children, to the world, to fashion, to fame, to 
property, to their pursuits. They think they hold to the doctrines of 
religion, and that they are not insensible to its claims. They are not 
infidels ; they are not at heart opposed to the gospel. Is this so P Or 
are they allowing their hearts to impose on themselves ? 

You think you have no undue attachment to a child. When the 
great Giver of life takes this child back to himself, are you willing to 
part with it P Are there no feelings of murmuring when you see that 
lovely babe beyond human help sinking in death P Is the heart always 
calm and submissive when the son advancing to manhood — soon to be 
your pride and your stay, or the daughter blooming lil^e the rose, is 
suddenly cut down like the flower of the field P Is the eye serene ; and 
is there no murmur tremulous on the lip ; or no suppressed complaining 
in the heart P Does the sufferer always then say " the Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord" P Not 
always thus. " I am thaiifrd," said one mother, when she lost a lovely 
child — ^in her view then the most lovely of all her children — " I am 
thankfrd that God has done his worst, ^^ Another fell in death, and she 
murmured still. A third also died — and she felt that the Lord had more 
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ttiat he could do — and then, taught to acquiesce, and brought to love- 
him, she cheerftilly said, " The Lord gave, and the Lord halii taken 
away ; blessed be his holy name." 

You think you have no undue attachment to wealth. How do you 
feel when you are emban'assed and wh^i others are prospered ? When 
wind, and tide, and fire, and tempest are against you, and when others 
grow rich ? When your property takes to itseK wings and flees away, 
while others are enjoying the smiles of Heaven ? How do you feel 
when you are asked to aid the cause of humanity with a portion of your 
wealth ? How do you estimate that property when compared with the 
wants of the world ? There are the poor, and the ignowmt, and the 
down-trodden whom you might relieve. There is a dying world in 
want of schools, and Bibles, and churches, and a preached gospel. 
There are miUions of benighted men ; millions under oppression ; nul- 
iions in slavesy ; millions who aro the miserable victims of sensuality 
and vice — and a portion of your property might aid to set the captive 
free, and to open the prisons of diem that are bound, and to knock off 
the chains of servitude, and to reheve suffering nations, and to proclaim 
salvation to the ends of ihe earth. Do you esteem any or all of these 
objects as at all comparable in value with the wealth which you hold 
in your hands ? And if you do not, have you not affixed an inordinate 
estimate to that wealth, and formed an s^achment for it which God 
cannot approve ? 

You thmk you have no undue attachment to the world, and that in 
the influence which that world has over you, you are showii^ no dis- 
respect to tiie commands c^ God. Let me ae^ you, is any pleasine 
abandoned because he commands U? Is any place of amusement for- 
saken because he wiUs U? Bo you listrai to the voice of God when he 
warns you against the seductive influence of the theatre, the ball- 
room, and the pursuit of gain, and of ambition ? Aie they not pur- 
sued as if there were no God, and as if you were never to give 
account? 

You suppose you have some attadimait to Christians, and to i^ 
Christian religion. You would be shocked and tended to be called an 
atheist, an infidel, a scoffer. You admit the Bible to be true, and meaa 
to be found among the number of those who hold that its doctrines are 
from Heaven. Yet does the heart never deceive you in this ? Is not 
this the tiuth — for I make my appeal to your own consciousness ? Yom 
admit the doctrines of tiie BiUe to be tole m general ; you deny them 
in detail. The doctrine of total depravity as taught in the Bible, and 
as applicable to yoursdf — do you believe it ? The necessity of regene- 
ration, in order to be saved — do you believe it ? The fact thai you can be 
saved only by the merits of the Lord Jesus, and not hj umh^-Is, imdbj 
amiableness, and an upright life — do you believe it P The doctrine of 
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the eternal punishment of the wicked — do you believe it? Step 
by step, and point by point, we might go over the doctrines of 
the Bible, and as we go along, the heart, if honest, would answer, 
" No, I beheve none of these' thmgs. I am not as guilty and corrupt 
as the Bible says I am ; I am not in danger of eternal sorrow ; I do 
not deserve the unending wrath of God;" — ^and the heart has de- 
ceived you. 

You think you have no particular opposition to the duties of rehgion. 
But is not this the truth ? You admit the obligation in general ; you 
deny it in detail. Let me ask you. Do you pray ? Do you conscien- 
tiously read the Bible ? Do you repent of your past sins? Do you be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ ? Do you profess his name before men ? 
Do you celebrate his death ? Do you take up the cross ? Do you cul- 
tivate meekness, and spirituality, and heavenly-mindedness ? Do you 
live for heaven, and for eternity, and for Grod ? Step by step, and point 
by point, we mi^t go over the catalogue of Christian duties, and as we 
go along the conscience would answer, " No ; I do none of these things. 
Not one of the duties of the Christian rehgion do I perform as I know 
the Bible requires. Not one am I willing «oio to do." The heart has 
deceived you in this. Am I saying more than your own consciences 
will bear witness to when I say that there is no ai^xmient, and no 
eloquence that could induce you this night to kneel down before Q-od 
and pray ? 

III. In the third place, the heart is deceitful in regard to its power 
of resisting temptation. In the halcyon days of youth and inexperience, 
we think that we are proof against sdl the forms of allurement, and we 
listen with no pleasurable emotions to those who would warn us of 
danger. Experience and aged wisdom find it not easy to get and 
retain the ear of the young while they portray the dangers of the 
youthful course, and warn against the alluring customs of the world. 
And the reason is plain. Those whom we would admonish have had 
no experience ; and they suspect no danger. They confide in their own 
powers ; they see before them a smooth ocean on which they expect to 
glide without danger. A gallant ship, with her sails all set, leaves the 
port. She is new, and her virgin sails have not before been fimned by the 
breeze. The gale springs up, and gently swells all her canvas. Before 
her is the vast ocean — ^spr^ out as if to invite her. On her deck 
stands the young mariner, firesh firom his home, buoyant with hope, 
his glad eye looMng out on the new scene as the ship dances firom 
wave to wave, and his heart beats with joy. How chilling now, how 
cold, how incongruous is it for the weather-beaten seaman — ^the man of 
many voyages, to come and tell of rocks, and quicksands, and whirl- 
pools, and fiirious tempests. How incongruous to suggest that the 
Beams may open, or the canvas be stripped to ribbons, or that some 
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unseen current may drift that beautiM vessel into unknown sea«, 
where she may lie becalmed. 

Day after day, day after day, 
With neither breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship. 
Upon a painted ocean. 

So we start on the voyage of life. We flatter ourselves that we are 
able to meet temptation. We confide in the strength of our principles. 
We trust to the sincerity of our own hearts. G-uileless ourselves — I 
do not mean guiltless in the sense that we have no propensities to evU, 
but guileless in the sense of sincere and confiding — ^we suspect no 
firaud in others. Suspicion is not the characteristic of youth. It is 
the unhappy work of experience; the influence that comes into our 
hearts, notwithstanding all our efforts to resist it, firom long acquain- 
tance with the insincerity of mankind. The world flatters us, and a 
thousand temptations, adapted with consummate skill to the young, 
allure us. Professed friends meet us on the way and assure us that 
there is no danger. The gay, the fashionable, the rich, the winning, 
the beautiM, the accompHshed, invite us to tread with them the path 
of pleasure, and to doubt the suggestions of experience and of age. 
We feel confident of our own safety. We suppose we may tread 
securely a little further. We see no danger near. We take another 
step still, and yet another, thinking that we are safe yet. We have 
tried our virtuous principles, and thus far they bear the trial. We 
could retreat if we would ; we mean to retreat the moment that danger 
comes near. But who knows the power of temptation ? Who knows 
when dangers shall rush upon us so that we cannot escape ? There is 
a dividing line between safety and danger. Above thundering Niagara 
the river spreads out into a broad and tranquil basin. All is calm, and 
the current flows gently on, and there even a light skiff may be 
guided in safety. You may glide nearer and nearer to the rapids, 
admiring the beauty of the shore, and looking on the ascending spray 
of the cataract, and listening to the roar of the distant waters, and be 
happy in the consciousness that you are safe. You may go a little 
fiirther, and may have power still to ply the oar to reach the bank. 
But there is a point beyond which human power is vain, and where the 
mighty waters shall seize the quivering bark, and bear it on to swift 
destruction. So perishes many a yoimg man by the power of tempta- 
tion. You may drink a social glass, you think, with a Mend, and be 
safe. One more glass, and you may be safe still ; and another may be 
taken, you think, without danger. You may go to a theatre once, 
you suppose, and be safe. You may be pleased, and think you may go 
again, and be safe still. You are fascinated with the scenery, the 
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action, the sentiment — and you go again. The acting, the sentiment, 
is not such as you saw and heard at the fire-side of your childhood ; 
not such as a mother would love ; not quite such as you would wish a 
sister to see. It is indelicate, as you would once have thought indeli- 
cate; and profane, as you now think profane. There are men and 
women there whom you would not like to see at your father's fire-side, 
and whom you would not allow to associate with a sister. You will be 
sensible of less and less horror at the indelicacy and profaneness there. 
There is a point where no yoimg man is safe ; and where no unconvertd 
heart is secure from the power of temptation. I need not describe the 
result. One allurement does not stand alone. None have been injured 
by staying away firom such scenes. But O, how many hearts have 
been broken as the result of a visit to such a place of allurement ! 

So you may go to a gambling-room, you suppose, and be safe. Of 
playing yourself you have no intention. Of the place, the business, 
you may have a deep abhorrence. But your Mend plays and wins, 
and plays and wins again. With the same feelings you may go again. 
You feel still safe. You have no desire, no intention, to play. But for 
pastime you venture a trifle, and win ; and you win again and again, 
and begin 'to play deep — ^and you begin to lose, and are in debt, and 
wish to recover sdl, and are now seized by fiends in human shape, who 
designed to devote you to poverty, to despair, to cursing, and to hell. 
When Elisha the prophet met Hazael bearing a present to him fi'om 
Ben-hadad of Syria, the man of God fixed his eyes upon the messenger, 
and wept. " Wliy dost thou weep ?'* said Hazael. " Because," said the 
prophet, " I know the evil that thou will do unto the children of Israel. 
Their sta-ongholds wilt thou set on fire, and their young men wilt thou 
slay with the sword. But what,*' said Hazael, "is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this thing?" (2 Kings viii. 12, 13.) Scarce had 
he turned from the prophet when he murdered the king his master, and 
ascended the throne, and was all that the prophet said he would be. 

And who can tell what he would be if subjected to temptation? 
Look upon the wretched and abandoned profligate. See the ruined 
gambler, the counterfeiter, the drunkard, the murderer. Once they 
were what you are, confident in the strength of their virtue, with 
hearts boimding with hope, and with eyes bright with the visions of 
future honour and bliss. Far from the scenes of riot and dissipation ; 
far from the gambling-room, the theatre, the house of her " whose steps 
take hold on hell," is the path of safety. And if I address any who 
are now sailing along on the stream of pleasure, thinking that no 
danger is near, I conjure you, while manly strength remains, to ply the 
oai' and to reach the bank. As you value health, property, reputation, 
usefulness, heaven ; as you value the happiness of father, mother, sister, 
wife, or child ; as you regard the tears which a broken-hearted mother 
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may ehed over your grave, or tiie bottowb of a father whose heart may 
burst with swelling grief ; as you would not bring down their gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, or your own soul to death, I conjure 
you never to approach again the place of temptation. Be sufficiently 
independent to act the man. Let conscience, and reason, and the law 
of God direct your steps; and with virtue, reputation, happiness, 
heaven in the eye, dare to say to temptation and the tempter, " Hence- 
forward I heed not your voice. I fvill he a man. I walk no more in 
the ways of sin. I tread no farther the path where many have fallen 
to rise no more." 

IV. Once more. The heart deceives itself in its promises of reforma- 
tion and amendment. I cannot dwell on this. Permit me to ask 
of you, how many resolutions you have formed to repent and be a 
Christian — all of which have failed? How many tunes have you 
promised yourself, your Mends, and God, that you would forsake the 
ways of sin and live for heaven — all of which have failed ? How often 
have you fixed the time when you would do this ? And yet that time 
bas come and gone imimproved. At one time you resolved to repent 
and be a Christian when you had enjoyed a little longer the ways of 
sin, God granted you the desires of your heart, but the time has not. 
come when you were willing to be his. At another time you resolved 
to repent should you be laid on a sick bed. You were sick, but you 
then found— 7what you will always find — ^that a sick bed is no good 
place to prepare to die. Then you resolved, and in solemn covenant 
prcmiised God, that if you should recover you would devote your life to 
him. You rose from your bed, and you forgot him. At one time you 
resolved to be a Christian when you should be settled in life ; then, when 
you had more leisure ; then, when the cares of life should cease. At 
twenty, at thirty, at forty, at fifty years of age you may have resolved 
to tuTD to your Maker should you reach those periods — ^but on some of 
you the snows of winter have fiillen, and yet a deceitM and a deceived 
heart is pointing you to some fiiture period still. It deceived you in 
childhood ; it deceived you in youth ; it deceived you in manhood ; it 
deceives you in old age. It has always deceived you as often as you 
have trusted it, in aU circumstances of life — and yet you trust it still. 
It has deceived you oftener than you have been deceived by any and 
all other things-— oftener than we are deceived by the fawe Mend; 
ofbener than the traveller is deceived by his faithless guide ; oftener than 
. the caravan is deceived by the vanished brook ; of&ner than the bow 
deceives the hunter ; oftener than you have been deceived by any and 
aU other men. There is no man whom jrou have not trusted more 
safely than your own heart ; no object m nature that has been as 
fattUess as that : — and I appeal to you if it is not deceitful above all 
things. 
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In conclusion, I mSkke three remarks : 

(1.) There is danger of losing the soul. The heart has deceived you 
in all the journey of life thus far ; it has deceived you on all the points 
pertaining to salvation ; it is still deceiving you. It has deceived you 
about yotu* own character; about your resd objects of attachment; 
about your power to resist temptation; about your resolutions for 
eternity. It has deceived you whenever and wherever you have 
trusted it on these points, and it is now deluding you with vain 
promises and expectations about the future. What shall hinder it 
from playing this same game tiU death shall close the scene, and you 
shall go to a world where delusions are unknown ? 

(2.) The heart of man is wicked. You have a heart which you 
yourself cannot trust. It has always deceived you. You have a 
heart which your fellow-men will not trust. They secure themselves 
by notes, and bonds, and mortgages, and oaths, and locks, and bolts ; — 
and they will not trust you without them. You have a heart which 
God regards as deceitftd and depraved, and in which he puts no confi- 
dence, and which he has declared to be " desperately wicked." But 
who does confide in the heart of man ? The tempter, the seducer, the 
devil. The tempter knows that men may be led astray : the seducer 
knows that allurements may be presented so strong as to undermine 
our virtue, and lead us to ruin: and the great adversary of God, 
practised in wiles, and understanding fully the human heart, knows 
that that heart may be led into sin. And I ask whether that heart 
in which neither God nor man, in which neither we nor our friends 
can put confidence, is a heart that is good and pure ? Is it such a 
heart as is fitted for heaven ? I answer no — and you respond to my 
own deep conviction when I say it must be renewed. 

(3.) Finally, I would warn you affectionately of danger. I would 
conjure you to wake from these delusions to the reality of your condi- 
tion. I would beseech you to look at truth, and be no longer under 
the control of a deceived and a deceitful heart. Life is too short to be 
playing such a game. There are too great interests at stake to be 
thus the prey of delusions. Death and the grave cannot be made a 
foot-ball with which to amuse ourselves ; nor are heaven and heU mere 
creations of the fancy. Of all places, the earth is the least proper to be 
made the scene of deceptions. In the world of despair — ^if delusion 
were possible — ^it would mitigate pain, and would endanger nothing. 
Nothing there can be worse, even in imagination, than the reality. 
But here everything is at stake. You play and sport on the verge of 
a precipice, from which, if you fall, you rise no more. Death is real, 
and the grave is real, and hell is real, and the judgment is real. Not 
one of them is the work of fancy ; not one can be changed by the 
imagination. It will be no fiction when you come to die ; it will bo 
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no delusive pageant when you shall stand at the judgment-seat ; it will 
be no day-dream when you shall hear the Judge solemnly say, " Depart, 
accursed, into everlasting fire." You pass on through scenes of 
affecting reality to another world. O, go not to awake first to the 
reality of the scene when these eyes shafl have closed on all the vain 
pageantry of this world, and when you will have awaked from your 
delusion only to say, " The harvest is passed, the summer is ended, and 
I am not saved." 
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SERMON VII. 

INDECISION IN EELIGION. 

i Kings xviii. 21 — And Elijali came unto all the people and said. How long halt 
ye between two opinions ? If the Lobd be God^ follow him : but if Baal, then 
follow him. 

When these words were uttered, the ten tribes had revolted, and had 
established a kingdom by themselves. The throne was occupied by 
Ahab, a prince distinguished for wickedness and impiety. The worship 
of Baal had become the common religion of the kingdom of Israel, and 
there were comparatively few worshippers of the true God. Elijah 
assembled the prophets of Baal at Mount Carmel for the purpose of 
testing, by a public miracle, the question whether Jehovah or Baal 
were the proper object of adoration. In regard to the state of thing? 
existing at that time in Israel, we may remark — 

(1.) That a large portion of the nation was decidedly inclined to the 
worship of Baal. That worship was patronized and coimtenanced by 
the king and queen ; probably by most of the royal family, and, as a 
matter of course almost, by the mass of the people. So extensively 
did that worship prevail, that it was easy to assemble no less than four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal on this occasion, to make a public 
"terial of the question whether Jehovah or Baal were the true God. 

(2.) There were some who were as decidedly the friends of Jehovah. 
They were indeed few in number. Elijah thought himself alone ; and 
was greatly disheartened at the thought that he was the only one left 
who acknowledged the true God. Yet God said to him that he had 
reserved to himself seven thousand men who had not bowed the knee 
to the ima^e of Baal (1 Kings xix. 18; Kom. xi. 4) ; thus proving, that 
even in the most discouraging circumstances, and in the widest preva- 
lence of irreligion, there may be more real piety than the desponding 
hearts of the few friends of God may suppose. 

(3.) There was another, and evidently a large class, that was unde- 
cided. This was the class which Elijah particularly addressed in the 
text. They were hesitating and doubting ; they were tmdctermined 
whether to acknowledge Jehovah as the true God, or whether to bow 
down before the image of Baal. What was the ground of their 
hesitancy we are not informed, but it is not improper to suppose, that 
on the one hand they were inclined to the worship of Baal because it 
was the popular religion ; because it was patronized by the sovereign ; 
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because the way to office might have depended on conformity to it '^. 
and because it imposed few restraints, and permitted great license in 
the indulgence of corrupt passions; — and, on the other hand, there was 
the remembrance of what Jehovah had done for their fathers ; there 
was the conviction of conscience that his religion was pure and true ; 
and there were his solemn commands to worship him alone, and his 
well-known denunciations against idolatry. 

This class particularly Elijah addressed. He called on them to come 
to a decision. He demanded that they should make up their minds, 
and come to some settled determination as to the course which they 
would pursue. He urged that if Jehovah was the true God, it was 
but reasonable tiiat they should devote themselves with undivided 
affection to him. If Baal, it was as reasonable that the worship which 
was due to him should not be withheld, and that they should not 
approach his altars with divided hearts and with wavering minds. 
Jehovah or Baal, whichever was the true G-od, would be better pleased 
with settled views and determined purposes, than with irresolution and 
indecision, and with a system of worship that vibrated between one and 
the other. 

The doctrine which is, therefore, taught in this passage, is the 
unreasonableness of indecision on the subject of religion. In discoursing 
on it, my object wiU be, 

I. To classify those who are thus undecided ; and 

II. To urge some reasons for an immediate decision. 

1. Those who are thus undecided may be regarded as comprising the 
following classes. 

(1.) Those who are undecided about the truth or reality of religion 
at all, or of any system of rehgion. They embrace no system ; they 
make no pretensions to any religion. They are lookers-on in the world, 
and observers of the various forms and systems of worship, professing 
liberality to all, and manifesting a preference for none. They are un- 
determined whether Christianity is preferable to infidehty; whether 
Protestantism is preferable to the Papacy ; whether deism is preferable 
to atheism ; and whether any form of paganism is not as feafe as the 
purest form of Christianity ! They are not decided whether the system 
which proclaims that all men will be saved is not as likely to be true 
as that which proclaims that " the wicked shall be turned into hell ;" 
nor are they determined in their own minds whether it is not as well to 
depend on their own morality as to depend on the merits of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. They conform to any mode of worship only because it 
is the prevailing form, and for the same reason that they would have 
been Mussulmen at Mecca or Constantinople, worshippers of Confticius 
3ti China, followers of Zoroaster in Persia, or atheists in Paris, amidst 
the scenes of the French revolution. 
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(2.) A second class is composed of those who hesitate between 
Christianity and infidelity. On the one hand, there are all the happy 
effects which Christianity produces, and all the ai^uments &om miracle 
and prophecy in its favour, and all the influences of education, all the 
convictions of conscience, and all the offers which it makes of an 
Cftemal heaven; and, on the other, there is all the force of the difficulties 
which are acknowledged to exist in the Bible, all the reluctance to 
embrace its great and incomprehensible mysteries, all the influence of 
pride of heart and the love of fancied independence, all the power of 
corrupting passion and the desire of indulgence in sin, prompting the 
individual to cast off the restraints of religion, all the. lo*ve of the world, 
all the force of the fact that multitudes of the great, the rich, the 
scientific, are understood to have cast off Christianity, or to have doubts 
about its truth. And multitudes, therefore, are in a state of avowed or 
secret doubt, and are hesitating whether Christianity be true or false, 
and whether they shall embrace that system, or some form of the 
almost infinite number of forms in which infidelity manifests itself in 
this land. 

(3.) Th«^ are those, as a third class, who are awakened to see their 
guilt, and who are hesitating about giving up their hearts to God. They 
see that they are sinners. They know that they are exposed to the wrath 
of God. They have no doubt of the necessity and the importance of 
religion. They have no doubt of the truth of Christianity. They 
have long thought seriously on the subject; have often prayed and 
wept; and have often desired, as they supposed, to be Chnstians. 
Many of them have been train^ in pious families, and in the Sabbath- 
school ; and they have often, and long, and deeply felt that it was 
necessary for them to be bom again. But they hesitate. There is the 
love of some sin which they are not willing to abandon ; or there is the 
fear of shame, and the apprehension of derision ; or there is a secret 
unwillingness to be saved by the mere mercy of God, and the merit of 
the Saviour ; or there is a disposition to defer it to some future period ; 
or there is deep absorption in the business of the worid ; or there are the 
allurements of youthful pleasures ; or there is the withering influence 
of some infidel companion that ridicules the anxiety of the soul, and 
poisons the mind, and is the means of often grieving the Spirit of God. 

(4.) A fourth class is made up of those who are constantly fcmning 
resolutions to attend to the subject of religion, and to become decided 
Christians. Probably most of those who are here to-day, who have 
travelled any considerable distance on the journey of life, can recollect 
many such resolutions seriously formed, and as often disr^arded and 
farokeai. They can recall many periods of their youth, when their 
mii^ were tender, and when they were ahnost resolved to be Christians ; 
many periods in sickness or in other afflictions, when they pn^poaed^ 
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and solemnly promised to God that they would live to his glory ; many 
times mider the preaching of the Gospel, when they purposed to forsake 
their sins, and give themselves to God. But they are still undecided. 
Their vows, and purposes, and promises, are forgotten. Their love of 
the world is too strong for them to forsake it yet, and they too much 
desire the indulgence of sin to abandon it, and live a life of piety. 
Notwithstanding all these resolutions, they are to-day as imdecided as 
they were years ago, and perhaps during many years they have come 
no nearer to a decision. 

(5.) A fifth class is made up of those who are imdecided about 
making a profession of religion. That it is a duty they feel and admit ; 
and it is a duty which they often purpose to perform. Yet one oppor- 
tunity passes by after another, and they are not prepared ; one com- 
munion occurs after another, and they still hesitate. There is the 
admission that it is a duty ; there is a settled purpose to do it at some 
period of life ; but there is, on the other hand, the fear of the world, or 
the love of some habit that could not be indulged in consistently with 
a profession of Christianity, or there is the plea that they are unworthy, 
or that they would not be able to adorn their profession ; or there is 
the ever-ready plea — a plea, alas ! answered with so much difl&culty — 
that many professors do little honour to their high calling. Thus life 
wears away. One commimion season passes after another, and one 
year rolls on after another, and in the mean time there is no decision, 
nor is there any advance miade towards a decision. Many an individual 
can look back over a dozen or a score of years, and find that during 
that period he has made no advance towards a decision ; and some even 
on whom the snows of age have fallen, have been agitating this question 
during the better part of a century, and are now going down to the 
grave still halting between two opinions. In the mean time their 
name is with the world, and their combined example is the argument 
to which the wicked appeal, that men may be as good out of the church 
as in it, and that if such persons of known and established character, 
venerable by age, and respected for their virtues, are safe unconnected 
with the church, others may be also. And there is no art which Satan 
practises that evinces more skill and cimning than in retaining such 
persons on what is deemed neutral ground, and in preventing, by a 
thousand pleas, their giving their names and their influence to the 
cause of decided piety, and to God. 

These are the persons whom I wish to address. I have classified 
them, in order that there may be no mistake as to who I mean ; and 
to each class, and each individual, I wish to address some remarks, 
showing the unreasonableness of remaining in this condition, and urging 
them to an immediate decision, either one way or the other. This 
was my 
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II. Second object. Under this head, assuming mainly the form 
of direct address, I shall urge several considerations as reasons why a 
decision should be made without delay. 

(1.) The first is, that our great interests, if we have any great 
interests, or any that are much worth regarding, are on the subject of 
religion. If this be so, then religion is the last thing that should 
remain unsettled and imdetermined. It can make very little difference 
to a man, whether he is rich or poor, honoured or despised, sick or well, 
a bondman or a slave. Whether there is an eternity or not, these 
things are comparatively of trifling moment. How soon is the most 
exquisite earthly pleasure passed ! The charms of the sweetest melody, 
how soon they die away on the ear ! The tenderest ties of fidendship, 
how soon are they severed ! The most splendid mansion, how soon it 
must be lefb ! The widest reputation, how soon must we cease to enjoy 
it ! And so with the bitterest grief, the keenest ^ sorrow, the most 
agonizing pain, how soon it is all gone ! Whether we are rich or poor, 
honoured or dishonoured, life is l^e a vapour that appears for a little 
time, and then vanishes away. Of what importance can it be to the 
vapour that you see in the morning as it lies on the mountain side, 
whether it be admired by a few more, or a few less mortals, or whether 
it roll a little higher, or sink a little lower, since it must soon vanish 
in the beams of the morning sun ? So of the vapour of life. The 
cloud that you see lie along the western sky, as the sun sinks behind 
the hills, so gorgeous, so changing, so beautiful, of what importance 
can it be whether a few more or a few less tints be. painted there; or 
whether a few more or a few less eyes gaze upon it— -for the darkness 
of midnight will soon conceal it all. So with the beauty and the 
gorgeousness of life. So with your dress, your equipage, your furniture, 
your dwellings. The night of death cometh, and wiU shut all from 
your view. 

If man has any great interests, they lie beyond the tomb. If he has 
none there, life is a bubble, a vapour, a gorgeous illusion, a changing 
cloud, a mist on the moimtain side. And if this he so, it is as well for 
a man to make up his mind to it, and to eat and drink, for to-morrow 
he dies. Then he should ascertain this, and have no trouble about the 
future. He should settle the question, and make as much of luxury 
and pastime, of the feast and the dance, of the theatre and the ball- 
room, of riotous indulgence and of ambition, as possible. He should so 
settle it as to have no trouble from his conscience in the most riotous 
pleasures ; no fear of God in the scenes of sensual indulgence and mirth ; 
no fear of hell while he revels on the boimties wluch chance may 
spread around him ; no superstitious apprehensions of a judgment-seat 
while he rolls in dissipation, and tramples on the rights of others. For 
if there is no eternity, it is utter folly to act with reference to it ; if 
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there is no hell, it is folly to be restrained by any such nnfounded 
apprehension ; if there is no Qt)d, then men should not be disturbed by 
any superstitions belief that his eye is upon them. But if there is a 
God, a heaven, a hell, an eternity, then life becomes a> very different 
thing. Then man's great interests are transferred at once to the 
regions beyond the grave. Then life, now so busy and active, becomes 
so trifling, that it may be said that axl his interests are there. The 
great things which are to affect us most deeply do not cease, but just 
commence, when we lie down on a bed of death. There, amidst the 
darkness of the dying scene, existence is just begun ; and there we are 
just entering on the scene which must thrill through the soul, and 
absorb all its powers for ever. Then, the eyes turned away from the 
gorgeousness of the illusive scene here — the vain pageant of this world 
— ^are opened upon the realities of the judgment-bar, the throne of God, 
and the splendours of the unchanging world. Then the ear made deaf 
by dying to the charms of sweet music, is opened to the sweet strains 
that float for ever over the plains of heaven, or the groans and sighs of 
the world of woe. Then the soul, insensible longer to the comforts or 
the sorrows of this life, no longer affected by the pleasures of friendship, 
or the evils of poverty, want, or pain, is made alive at once to the bliss 
of eternal love in heaven, or to the deep sorrows of that world of despair 
that shall endure for ever. And if this be so, then whatever other 
interests you may neglect, assttredljr this should not be disregarded. 
Whatever else may be undecided, this should be settled. If a choice 
were to be made, assuredly better to let health suffer than the soul die ; 
better to be a bankrupt than be damned ; better be without reputation 
here, than to meet the ever-aiduring wrath of God ; better suffer youp 
name to be blackened and calumniated, than to sink beneath the 
avenging arm of Jehovah ; better let men kill the body, than to fall 
unprepared into the hands of that God who can destroy both soul and 
body in helL 

(2.) A second consideration is, that you would suffer no other matter 
to remain undecided as this does. K you are sick, you leave no means 
untried to seciu^ returning health. If you were in as much danger of 
becoming a bankrupt as you are of losing the soul, you would give your- 
self no r^ until, if possible, you should feel yourself safe. K you had 
a richly-freighted ship at sea, and there was as much danger that she 
and her cargo would be lost as there is that your soul wiU, and there 
were any doubt about the insurance, you would lose no time in making 
the proper investigation. Your business, your property, your reputa* 
tion, you would not leave as yon do the concerns of tne soul ; and if 
jou did, it would be impossible for any man to become rich^ or re^* 
spected, or hanoured in the world. There is no other interest so un- 
settled as jonr religioas interests; there are no other opinions so 
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unfixed ; no other purposes so vacillating. You leave no title-deeds, 
no investments, no stocks, no bonds, no notes in the same imsettled 
condition ; and there is not a single department of your business, a 
single scheme ^r plan of life, that is not more carefully looked at smd 
better known than the question about eternity. Were there this day 
half the danger that you would come to poverty, that there is that you 
will sink down to hell, no words would be wanting or needed to in- 
duce you to examine your prospects, and contemplate your condition. 
Nay, have you never witnessed this fact ? Have you not seen a man 
yesterday in affluence, with the luxuries and comforts of the world 
around him ; have you not seen that man, when a blast of misfortune 
has come over him, pale, and agitated, and alarmed ; have you not seen 
how sleep has forsaken his pillow, and how he has given himself no rest 
imder the threatening storm P And then have you not seen on the sub- 
ject of religion, when the great interests of the soul are urged, and his 
danger set forth, how unconcerned, how listless, how regardless of all 
proofs of danger ; how immoved by even the conviction that there all 
was imsettled, and in dan^r ! 

(3.) A third consideration is, that it ia possible to come to a decision 
<m this subject ; and if possible, an affair of so much importance should 
not r^aiain undecidM. It is possible for a man to find out whether 
there is any religion ; whether the Christian religion is true or false ; 
whether the true religion is preferable to Mse religion ; whether Chris* 
tianity is preferaWe to infidelity ; whether there is a God, a Saviour, a 
heaven, and a hell. It is possible for a man to know whether th^e is 
such a thing as the new birth, and the pardon of sin ; and whether there 
is, or is not, any such thing as joy and peace in believing the Gospel. I 
say it is possible, for the following among other reasons : (I.) Because 
it is as easy for a man to understand his own character on the subject 
of religion as it is on other subjects. In the nature of the case there id 
no more reason why a man should not know whether he loves God, 
than there is whether he loves an earthly father or firiend. (2.) Be- 
cause thousands and millions, with no better advantages than you hav^ 
have been enabled to settle the question, and to arrive at decided views. 
They have so settled it that they have been enabled to look to the 
grave with peace, and to heaven with triumph ; so settled it that doubt 
has fled, and lefb their minds tranquil and sarene. (3.) Because it is 
not reasc^able to bdieve that God would leave this matter to un- 
certainty, or put it beyond our power to arrive at some settled vie^s oa 
the subject of religion. No man should charge it on him unless he has 
positive demonstration that he has put it utterly beyond his power to 
arrive at any determined views about his own character, his Creator, and 
the world to come. (4.) Because he has ffiven us reason for this very 
purpose, and endowed us with fieMulties for investigating the whole 
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subject, and if a man will not employ his reason, he must answer it to 
God. (5.) Because he has given us the Bible for this very end ; and 
has, in the Bible, given us all the information which is needful in regard 
to his own character and ours ; to the plan of salvation : to death and 
hell. No man can pretend that there is not in the Bitle knowledge 
enough, if it is true, about God and the future state ; — and whether it 
is true or not, a man may, if he chooses, be able to understand. And 
(6.) Because in the Bible he expressly calls on us to decide ; to take 
a stand ; to be settled in our views. Thus in the text, " If Jehovah 
be God, then follow him ; but if Baal, then follow him.** Thus Moses 
*' I call heaven and earth to record this day against you, that I have 
set before you life and death, blessing and cursing ; THEEEroBB choose 
life." And everywhere in the Bible, God calls on men to be decided^ 
and firm, and settled in their views on the subject of religion. 

Now I know it is possible for men to be vacillating and unsettled 
on the subject of religion. But if they are, it is not the fault of God. 
If they have no settled views, it must be traced to something else than 
to a want of means to obtain them. There is a ship, suppose, in a 
dark night at sea. There are rocks and quicksands near. There are 
currents that are setting towards the shore, and the wind is rising, and 
everything indicates a tempest. There is a chart and a compass near 
the helmsman. But he is tmsettled in his views and his aims. He 
will neither look at his compass nor his chart, but he begins to be dis- 
tressed, and he turns his helm this way and that way, and he guides 
his ship by caprice, and she moves in a zig-zag course, and his hope is 
chance, and a few more moments in this way will dash the ill-&ted 
vessel on a rock. Meantime many a mariner has gone calmly through 
those seas, and stood out with a bold front and swelling canvas to the 
ocean, and seen the tempest rise without alarm, and been unmoved 
when cloud has been piled on cloud, and the ocean been lashed into 
foam, and the lightnings have played, and the thunder has rolled along 
the deep. Human ,life is a voyage ; and men act in reference to that, 
not as the skilful mariner does on the deep, but as no mariner ever did, 
or ever will. They have the chart and the compass in their own dwell- 
ings, but they will not look at them ; and they are unsettled in their 
views, and when the storm arises, and danger deepens, they are alarmed, 
and when they die their hopes become a wreck. 

(4.) The fourth consideration is, that the things about wHch a man 
is to decide are few in mmiber, and may easily be determinea. In our 
text, it was a simple choice which was to be made. There were but 
two objects before the mind, and the call was to determine which of 
them was to be acknowledged as God. So it is still. Were the 
question what selection a man would make among the rabble of Pagan 
gods, it would be more difficult to determine. But the questions which 
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you are to settle are all of them very simple, and may be stated in few 
words. They are, whether you will worship Jehovah or Mammon — 
for both cannot be served. Whether you will depend on Jesus Christ 
for salvation, or not — for you cannot depend on him and your own 
morahty. Whether you will forsake your sins or not — for you cannot 
be saved while you a&ere to them. Whether you will live to God, or 
to yourselves — for you cannot do both. Whether you will give your 
heart to the Kedeemer or not — for you cannot be saved until this is 
done. Whether you will renounce the works of the flesh and the devil, 
and come out from the world, and abandon its vices and its gaieties, or 
not — for both cannot be followed. Now, these questions are very 
simple. The choice here Hes in a very narrow compass. The main 
points require Httle investigation, and the mind may he settled at once. 
Why should a man hesitate on any one of them ? Why suppose that 
there was anything pecidiarly mysterious or difficult in regard to these 
inquiries ? What is the necessity for delaying it from day to day, and 
even from year to year ? These are the questions which in fact are 
before the mind. And these are the points, and no other, on which the 
mind hesitates, and is in doubt. The perplexity is here in these 
practical matters, aifd not in any imaginary metaphysical difficulty 
or abstruseness in the questions which are involved. And this leads 
me to state, as a 

(6.) Fifth consideration, that this state of mind must be one that is 
infinitely displeasing to God. What are the feelings of a father, if he 
learns that a child is seriously pondering the question whether he shall 
or shall not love and obey him ; whether he shall or shall not prefer 
his father's good name to his disgrace, his father's society to the society 
of the unprincipled and the vile, his father's dwelling to the gambling- 
room, and to the tavern, and the house of infamy ? What would be 
his feelings should he learn that that son has been debating these 
questions in his own mind for weeks or years ; that he is able to come 
to no settled decision on the subject ; that he becomes more and more 
perplexed about it ; and that in the mean time he is in fact spending his 
nights with the infamous, and is rioting on his father's beneficence, and 
abusing his credulity and good-nature ? Now, in like manner, it is 
scarcely possible to conceive a state of mind more wicked than a serious 
and protracted examination of the question when it is fairly brought 
before a man, whether he shall love God or hate him ; whether he shall 
continue to reject the Saviour and crucify him afresh, or embrace him ; 
whether he shall serve his Creator and keep his laws, or whether he 
shall defile himself with every form of abominable pollution and sin. 
Why should a man agitate such a question at all ? And if it occurs to 
him, why not take some measures to settle it, and come to some fixed 
Tiews in regard to it P Better a thousand times that it be settled umif 
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croy thsu to be a question which a man is agitating from week to week, 
and from year to year. 

(6.) A sixth consideration is, that you will nevigr be in circum- 
stances more favourable for a decision than the present. If there were 
any prospect that Qtod would send a new revelation more complete 
than the present, or if his word did not contain all the light which we 
have reason to expect, or which we needed, the case would be different. 
But of any such new revelation there is no prospect ; and there is as 
little necessity as there is a prospect of it. You have all that can ever 
shed light on your path ; all that will ever be given you to aid you 
in coming to a decision. The word of life is in your dwellings and 
in your hands; the lamp of salvation shines on your way. There 
will be no new prophet sent into the world; there will be no new 
miracle; no voice wm be uttered from heaven to remove your per- 
plexity; and the dead will not be raised to resolve your doubts. You 
have Moses, and the prophets, and the apostles, and the Bedeemer; 
and tf^re the dead to rise, if you will not hear the risen Son of God, 
you would not be persuaded though a man should come now from the 
tomb. 

What prospect is there that there will be any* increased facility f(» 
coming to a decisi<m on the subject ? That aged man, venerable already 
by years, whose mind is now undecided — ^what increased advantages 
will he ever have for coming to a decision? Will his mind ev^ be 
clearer, his reason more powerful, his conscience mwe quick, his per- 
ception of the truth more vivid ? Does he not see that the powers 
of nature are decaying, and that memory will soon fail, and his mind 
become weakened ana bewildered? And does he not see that his 
sands are few in number, and that very soon he must be removed to 
a world where this cannot be a. subject of deliberation? That man 
in middle life — ^will he ever be in circumstances m(»re favourable for 
a decision ? His powers are mature and active; he cannot plead thai 
he is urged on by the passions of youth; and he labours not yet under 
the apathy, the imbecilities, and the infirmities of age. He can lode 
reasonably for no greater strength of mind; no greater tenderness of 
conscience; no more solemn appeals than God is now making to him. 
Think you, that amidst the infinmties of advanced years, it will be ft 
more favourable time to come to a decisicm on the sulject than the 
present? And how know you that you will Hve to advanced years? 
And who has given you a right to serve Mammon now, witii the 
purpose to serve God hereafter; to devote your best powers to the 
service of sin and the world, with the design to give to €k>d the 
miserable remnant of your days, in an enfeebled, and discontented, and 
peevish old a^e, when you can do no honour to religion, and no serviee 
to the world? Cnst it be unknown to you, that as the effect of jiis# 
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sack a purpose as this, many a man grieves away the Spirit of God; 
is given up to the sordid love of gain; becomes callous to the appeals 
of the Gospel ; becomes a comfortless and a peevish old man; lives 
without usefulness, and dies without hope? And that interesting 
young man, or young female-— can they have a more favourable time 
to decide this question than now — to-day? Will there be a time 
when the mind will be more tender, more susceptible of serious im- 
pressions, more awake to the importance of the subject ? Will there 
be a time when they will be more free from care and anxiety, and 
ooncem about this world ? Can there be a period when it will be more 
proper to determine and settle definitdy the course that shall be pur- 
sued through life ? When a new and gallant ship, with her sails all 
set, and her masts all firm, and her movement beautiM upon the 
waters, becomes ready for a distant voyage on a sea frdl of rocks and 
mighty currents, when is the proper tune to determine what course 
shall be steered ? When she has committed herself to the mercy of 
winds and waves to try her straigth in buffeting them, and has been 
tossed on unknown seas, or when she leaves the port ? Shall her master 
steer for some 'distant port, and lay down her course, and pursue it 
amidst all the storms that may howl, or shall the vessel start forth in 
her pride, and dance frcan. wave to wave, until she strikes suddenly 
upon a rock ? And whesn, my young friend, is the best time for you to 
be decided on the subject of religion ? When you start on the voyage 
of life. Before the tempests shall beat, and the winds howl. Before 
you drift into unknown seas. Bef(»re you dash upon the rock. Now is 
the time to settle this great question. To-day is the proper period to 
determine whether you will be for God or for the world ; a Christian or 
an infidel ; a candidate early ripe for heaven, or a candidate early ripe 
for heU. 

(7.) I add but one other consideration. The present is the only 
time which you may have to decide this point. To-morrow may find 
you in another world. To-morrow Ood may have decided the question 
for ever. This long delay, this hesitancy, this indecision may provoke 
his wrath ; and in judgment he may come forth and cut you down as a 
cumberer of the ground. You cannot remsan always as you are. There 
must be a decision ; and if that decision is not made by a voluntary 
preference for God, it will be made by a removal to a world where it 
will not be a subject of deliberation. Death will close this vacillating 
scene. Death will clear up the doubts from the mind. Death will &. 
that which is unfixed; determine that which is undetermined; and 
render changeless that which is now fluctuating as the waves of 
the sea. 

In view, now, of all these considerations, I call on you this day to 
take your stand ; to make up your mind to one course or another ; to 
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resolve to serve God, or to be his avowed and settled foe ; to be a 
Christian, or to cast in your name and influence with sin, and against 
Jesus Christ ; to subscribe with your own hand to this fixed purpose of 
life, whatever it may be ; and to cast the die for time and eternity. I 
call on you to make a choice. I appeal to you to settle this question. 
I apprize you that it will be easier to settle it now than it will be on a 
dying hied. I ask that it may be settled on those seats ; and in the 
name of my God and yours, I solemnly warn every one against leaving 
this house to-day without having made up his mind definitively on this 
subject. If Jehovah be God, then follow him ; if Baal, then foUow 
him ; if Mammon, then follow him ; if Bacchus, then foUow him. If 
Jesus Christ be the Eedeemer of the world, then embrace him. But if 
there be no Saviour, then settle the point that you have no Saviour, and 
that, in your view, the world is without a Eedeemer. If the Bible be 
a revelation firom heaven, then embrace its offers, and cling to its 
promises. But if there be no revelation, then yield yoursetf to the 
miserable darkness of your own reason, and give no credit to the Bible 
as having any claims to your belief or homage. If there be a heaven, 
resolve here, and now, and in the presence of God, that you will seek it 
as the grand purpose of the soul ; if there be a heU, resolve here, and 
now, and before God, that you will never mingle in its groans, and 
gnash your teeth with its pain ; — ^if there be neither, then go — go, 
miserable creature of a day — go, vapour of morning dew — go, wretched 
dweller in a world of sin and pain — go, thou who hast no prospect of 
life everlasting, who hast no hope of existence beyond the grave, who 
hast no God and no Saviour — go, " eat and drink, for to-morrow you 
die!" 
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SERMON VIII. 

THE REASONS WHY MEN ARE NOT CHRISTIANS. 
LuKB xiv. 18 — I pray thee have me excused. 

It is worth every man's while to ascertain the exact reason why he 
is not a Christian. It is to he presumed that he who is not a Christian 
has some reason for remaining in his present state, or that there is some 
cause why he does not embrace the offers of the Gospel which are 
pressed so constantly on his attention. If he has any good reason — any 
such as exempts him from the obligation resting on other men to give 
their hearts to God, it would he well for him distinctly to understand 
it. It would be well also to inquire whether that on which he is 
relying is in fact a substantial reason, and is such as will abide the 
investigations of the last day. If a man has a good reason for not 
being a Christian, it is such as will meet with the approbation of God, 
and will admit him to heaven without reliance on the merits of the 
Saviour — ^for what is a sufficient reason now will be a sufficient reason 
then ; what will be valueless then, is worthless now. 

It is a part of my duty to search out the causes why men are not 
Christians, and to endeavour to remove them. Doing the best that I 
can to learn those causes, I am to come and do the best that I can to 
remove them ; and where I am convinced that those reasons are not 
soUd, to attempt to show men why they are not so. Such an attempt 
requires candour on your part, kindness and fidehty on mine. I 
propose, therefore, at this tune, to submit to you the result of my 
reflections and observation on this subject ; and my remarks will be 
confined to two points — ^the causes or reasons why men are not 
Christians, and the inquiry whether those causes are satisfactory. 

1. Our first point relates to the causes or reasons why men are not 
Christians, or in other words, why they wish to be excused from 
being Chnstians — ^which is the form in which it is presented in the 
text. 

There is something remarkable in the aspect which the subject 
assumes on the Qrst view of it. Men ask to be excused, as if it were a 
matter of favour. It is natural to ask, from what ? From a rich 
banquet, says the parable from which my text is taken. From the 
hope of heaven through Jesus Christ. From loving God, and keeping 
his commandments. From having the peace of mind of which all who 
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are Christians partake, from the support in trial which religion in* 
duhitably fnmishes to those that love it, from the consolation on a bed 
of death which religion gives, and from the prospect of immortal glory- 
beyond. From that which is fitted to make a man more useftd, 
respected, and beloved in life, remembered with deeper affection when 
he is dead, honoured for ever in heaven. From that which will take 
from him no property, inflict no pain, create no remorse, cause no 
anguish, and never produce a sigh. From that which would be in- 
valuable to him in the various circumstances of trial to which he is 
subjected in common with other men in this life, and which perhaps he 
will admit is indispensable to his immortal happiness beyond the grave. 
If it were from poverty and disgrace, from anguish of spirit and 
remorse, from the loss of the favour of friends, and of the world, we 
could easily understand why he would wish to be excused. But when 
we search for the reasons why a man wishes to be excused from that 
which will promote his own best interest in this world, and for ever, 
from that which he needs, and Iqiows he needs, and which all his 
nature pants and sighs for, from that which gives the brightest orna- 
ment of character when living, and the sweetest consolation to his 
friends when dead, it is necessary that we look deeper that we may 
know the true reason. It is an anomaly in the character of man. 

In searching for the causes or reasons why men wish to be excused 
from becoming Christians, I may be allowed to si^gest that they are 
often under a strong temptation to conceal those which are real, and to 
suggest others which will better answer their immediate purpose. My 
idea is, that the real cause is not always avowed, and that men are 
strongly tempted to suggest others. The actual reason may be such as, 
on many accounts, a man would have strong reluctance to have known. 
It may be such as would make it easy to answer it, or such as would 
be likely to be a very mortifying avowal, and which would be rather a 
publication of guilt than a reason for not being a Christian ; and there 
is, therefore, a strong temptation for a man, when hard pressed with the 
claims of duty, to resort to statements which will make it more difficult 
to reply. A man that is proud, or sensual, or ambitious, or profane, or 
who has embarked in some yet imexecuted plan of iniquity, woidd be slow 
to avow these as reasons why he does not become a Christian — though 
these may be in fact the real causes. He would be under a strong 
temptation to suggest, and would be likely to suggest, some such 
reasons as the following. That he has no ability to repent and believe 
the Gospel. That the heart is changed by the power of God, and that 
it is a work entirely beyond his control. That Gk)d has determined, by 
an unalterable decree, the number of those who will be saved, and thi^ 
any efforts of his cannot change the fired purpose of God. That if he 
is to be saved he wiU be; and that at all events he is so dependent and so 
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helpless, he must wait until God shall interpose and renew his heart. 
These objeciaons, though not the real ones, are embarrassing, and 
difficult to be answered. . They involve perplexing questions, and those 
which we admit we cannot always instantly solve. And since this ie 
so, there is a strong temptation to suggest them, even where they are 
not the real causes, and it is not uncharitable to suppose that they 
may be sometimes urged when the real causes would be wholly different. 

Supposing myself that these are not the actual reasons at work 
to prevent men from becoming Christians, I shall now proceed to state 
what I suppose are ; and shall submit what I have to say to your 
candid attention. 

The grand reason why men are not Christians, as I understand it, is 
the opposition of the heart to religion ; that mysterious opposition 
that can be traced back through all hearts, and all generations, up to 
the great apostacy — ^the fell of Adam. All who have become Christians 
have felt the power of this native opposition to holiness, and have been 
willing to confess, that in their case, this was the reason why they did 
not sooner yield to God. It would be easy, I think, to prove that the 
same thing exists in all other hearts, and that it is not possible to 
account for the universal rejection of the Gospel on any other supposi- 
tion. The reason and the conscience of men are on the side of religion. 
There is no want of evidence of the truth of Christianity ; and such 
want of evidence is not alleged by many as a reason why they are not^ 
Christians. All those who are disposed to find evidence of the truth 
of religion, find enough to be entirely satisfectory to their own minds, 
and are wilhng to risk the welfare of their souls on its truth. No 
man who was disposed to serve God ever went back and rejected 
Christianity because there was a lack of evidence such as the mind 
wants in such a case. If this be so, then there is in the hxmian heart 
something lying hack of all this that is the reason why men are not 
Christians ; and that, I need not pause to prove, is the unwillingness 
of the heart to yield, or the opposition of the soul, by nature, to God. 

But though this is the original difficulty, and is the actual cause 
why men cannot be persuaded to be Christians, yet it assumes a great 
variety of forms, and appears in a gireat variety of aspects. It goes 
forth like streams that issue from a fountain, and, like one of those 
streams, we often see it only at a great distance from the source. It 
appears sometimes in a form that scarcely seems to savour of opposi- 
tion, and under an aspect so mild, so sweet, so winning, that you can 
scarcely believe that all this is connected with opposition of heart to 
all that is good. Let us now leave this general cause, and ask what 
are the actual reasons why men are not Christians. They are, as I 
imderstand them, such as the following. 

(1.) A feeling that you do not need salvation in the ^^ay proposed 
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in the Gospel ; that you do not need to be bom again, or pardoned 
through the merits of the Eedeemer. The feeling is, that your heart 
is by nature rather inclined to virtue than to vice, to good than to 
evil ; that the errors of your life have been comparatively few, your 
virtues many ; that the follies which are justly to be charged on you, 
pertain to less important points, and do not affect the integrity of 
your character ; that they were such as were to be expected of those 
of your age, and of your time of life, and such as are easily pardonable. 
Your intentions, you would say, have been good. You have been 
honest and honourable in business. You have been faithful in the 
discharge of the duties of a professional or an official station. As a 
merchant, a lawyer, a director of a bank or an insurance company ; as 
Si magistrate, or as a representative in any commercial or civil interest, 
you are conscious of having acted with good intentions, and your 
character is above suspicion. You have the deserved reputation of an 
honest man ; and to that you may have superadded more than mere 
honesty — ^you are a large-hearted and a hberal man. With the doctrine 
of total depravity, therefore, on which we feel it our duty so much to 
insist, you have no sympathy — and you do not, therefore, feel your 
need of an interest in that rehgion of which the doctrine of the fall 
and ruin of man is the very ground-work. 

(2.) You suppose that in your case there is no danger of being lost 
— or not such danger as to make it a subject of serious alarm. This 
feeling grows out of the former, and is a direct consequence of it. 
The idea is this, that if the duties of this life be discharged with faith- 
fulness, there can be no serious ground of apprehension in regard to 
the world to come. You do not regard it as credible that a moral and 
upright man can be seriously in danger of eternal punishment ; and 
you expect that the comparatively trivial errors and follies of t/otir life 
will be easily overlooked, and that the future may be not imsafely left 
without anxiety. This would not, you feel, be a popular doctrine. 
All sincere Christians, and among them some of your best friends, 
would differ from you in this view. You do not covet the name of an 
Universalist ; you would rather avoid it. You do not covet contro- 
versy ; you would rather avoid it. You do not wish to pain the hearts 
of your friends by their being made to understand exactly your views 
on the subject ; you would rather avoid that. Your sentiments, there- 
fore, are locked up in your own bosom, and you do not choose to 
disclose what is passing in the secret chambers of the soul about the 
final doom of man. But while these feelings are cherished, it is 
evident that you will make no effort to secure your salvation grounded 
on an apprehension of danger, and we plead in vain that you would 
give yo\u: mind attentively to the subject of religion. 

(3.) A third cause operating on a large class is this : it is a secret 
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scepticism about the truth of Christianity. The mind is not settled. 
The belief is not firm that it is a revelation from heaven. There is a 
secret doubt as to the truth of the whole system, or there is a special 
doubt in regard to some of its cardinal and leading doctrines. The 
mind has been poisoned by some book long since read ; or some con- 
versation long since had with an infidel ; or by some train of reflections 
which has been allowed to work a channel through the soul in its own 
way; or by some lodgment of a doubt there which you have never 
found time to remove ; and while these doubts exist, of course you will 
not be a Christian. Yet these you would not avow — except in a circle 
quite select and confidential. They would be more likely to be disclosed 
in the hterary and scientific circles than at your own fire-side. They 
win be more likely to be spoken of to your male companion and friend 
than in the presence of your sister, or wife, or mother. But you do 
not intend to avow them — they would be unpopular. The current now 
is setting strongly in favour of Christianity; and no literary or scientific 
man in this country wishes to risk his reputation by pubHcly avowing 
any doubts about the truth of the Bible. There is no such avowal. 
None such would be tolerated. Yet, if I have any just knowledge of 
man, and of the operations of his heart, there are not a few who are 
deterred from being Christians by some sceptical feeling on some of the 
points of religion. 

(4.) A fourth class ^re deterred by a feeling that the divine govern- 
ment is imreasonable and severe. In one of his parables the Saviour 
has taught us expressly that this operated in preventing a man from 
d^ing his duty, and being prepared for his coming. " I knew thee," 
said the man who had received the one talent, "I knew thee, that 
thou art an hard man, reaping where thou hast not sown, and 
gathering where thou hast not strawed : and I was afraid, and went 
and hid thy talent in the earth." (Matt. xxv. 24, 25.) Often it 
is so with a man now. We* ask him to give up his opposition, and to 
fix on God higher affections than he does on any and aU other beings. 
We ask him to repose such confidence in him as to be willing to give 
up all into his hands, and to surrender all to his disposal. When we 
do this, he at once, in his own mind, recurs to some view which he has 
of God, rendering him unworthy of that confidence which we entreat 
him to repose in him. He thinks of his law as rigid and severe ; of his 
government as unnecessarily strict in marking offences ; of the arrange- 
ment by which he suffered sin and the overflowing deluge of woes that 
have come in by the fall and fault of one man ; of the severity of the 
sentence by which he dooms the impenitent to an eternal hell ; — and he 
has so long accustomed his mind to such dark views of the divine 
character, that he sees no beauty in it ; feels that if he were to sur- 
render, it would be a forced submission altogether ; and sometimes feels 
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— lihougli he would not allow faimeelf to exf»?esB it — «s if there was 
virtue in being aHenated from such a being as God. In this state of 
mind, it is out of the question for a man to become a Christiaii. Evay 
view which he has of -Uie divine govemn^nt would stand in the way of 
his conversion ; and argument and entreaty are in vain. 

(5.) A fiftih class are deterred fixsm being Christiaiis by hostility to 
some member or membeiB of itt» church. They hare made bai^ains 
with th^n, sold them goods, taJcen their notes, credited them as th^ 
have oth» men. They have seen, they would say, in one Ohrbtian, 
great meanneBS of spirit ; in anoth^, a dii^KBeition to take every advan- 
tage in a bargain; in anoi^r, who has failed in bosine^sudi proofs of 
clishonesty as would be disgraceful to men who made scarce any preten- 
sicNas to ilie principles of common honesty ; in anotho* they have had 
the certain promise of the payment of a debt wh»^ has as oertainly 
liEdled ; in another Ihey cannot resist the c<mviction that he is diargeaMe 
^Brath fraud. All this is set down to the <aredit of Christianity ; and it 
tteeds no great knowledge of human nature to see that where this is 
3eea or selected, men cannot be easily persuaded to ^nli^aoe a syst^a 
whidbi proddees such fruits. Jacknowle^e the force of tibis ; Gt nAher, 
i aciaiowledge tiiat it would be difficult to prevent this effect on my 
sxmd. JdOk^ conveosant as a minister is, and ought to be, wiih the 
commercial and pohtical world, and little knowledge as he must of 
necessity have of the ordinary business Is'ansaeticms of life, I confess I 
have fieen and known enough of tiiis to oease to wond^ at its inevitable 
fi&ct on the minds of upright men of business ; and if there is any 
man of whom I would ^ak in l^e language of unrestrained severity, 
it is of the pnfessing Christian who is mean in the transaction of 
business ; who makes promises only to be broken ; who takes advantage 
of tibe necesdty of others to increase his gains ; who boirows money 
not to be r^wid; and who &]ls in business where falsdiood and $:«ud 
ttraid idle whole transaction. 

{6.) A sixth reason which prev^its men from becoming CSmstians 
is woridliness — ^the desire of this world's goods, or pkasures, or honours. 
Of all the cao»es which are in operation, this is ^ most wide-^read 
and ^cient. The great mass of men where the Gk)spel is preadieii are 
not infiddis or eco&rs, nxx are they sunk in low and debasing vices. 
And though many are deterred from being Christians by secret unbeli^y 
0r by open vice, by some staxmg ruHng passion which '^ey wish s^ to 
indidge, and from whidi they cannot be induced to part, yet the largest 
propOTtion by far of those whom we address is deterred by i^ love of 
this world. It is that love of weal^, to accumulate and preserve whidh 
occupied all tikeir time ai^ talent, which prevents th^ studying the word 
of God, 83^ keeps th^n from prayer, which leads thOTi <Sten into for- 
hiddea pa;d»^ tithes on the saKs^edness of the Sabbath, creates and 
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fosters some of the passions most opposed to the Gospel, and which causes 
them to defer attention to religion to some future period. It is that 
love of pleasure, of gaiety, of fashion, of admiration, of hilarity, of 
excitement in the imreal world when they seek enjoymeht, that drives 
away all sober reflection, every serious thought, and every degree of 
solicitude about the soul ; winch closes thdr Bibles, and which miakes 
prayer a mockery ; which is so unlike the spirit of Jesus and his Gospel 
—it is this which operates with a large class in preventing them from 
becoming Christians. It is that ambition which reigns in the heart of 
the unrenewed man ; that fondness for being known, and praised, and 
remembered, whether it manifests itself in laying the foundation for 
lasting literary fame, or for eminence in the learned professions, or for 
official elevation — it is this which excludes religion from the heart. Where 
one is deterred fpom being a Christian by infidelity or gross vice, ten 
are kept back by one of these manifestations of worldliness. Let the 
desire of distinction in ihe ranks of worldliness seize upon the mind, 
the ambition of going up the steeps of fame from one summit to 
another, until you can stand on the top and look all around, and see all 
the world at your feet, and you bid farewell to every serious thought, 
and every desire of heaven. Rendered dizzy by the height to which 
you have already ascended, and excited to dimb the still more dangeroiffi 
eminences which are just above you, and which it seems to be desirable to 
surmoimt, the whole soul becomes absorbed in that high enterprise, 
and all its energies are concentrated there. And bo in a family. I 
know of nothing that is a more deadly foe to religion in a fiamily than 
this miserable aanbition — this desire of entering on t^ms of intimacy 
the circles of the aristocracy oi fashion and wealth; this desire of 
leaving the quiet vale of virtue and of peace, for the mortificatioM, 
and rebuffs, and heart-breakings attending the effort to elbow a family 
into circles for which God never designed them, and where they can 
never be either happy or welcome. The great cause why men are not 
Christians is worldlineis; and this is the grand reason why so many 
are excluded from the kingdom of God here and in the skies. 

I have not time to go through the statement of the causes as I had 
intended. I might speak of the dread whkh men have of the process 
of conversion ; of the fear of 1^ glocmi and sadness which they suppose 
precedes and accompanies regeneration ; df the fear of the ridicule and 
scorn of the world — operating on all mindB ; of the love of some sin — 
some ruling vice — some master passion that has ascendancy over the 
soul, but which men are ashamed to have known, and to which they 
are too much attached to surrender it ; and of the purpose which is ia. 
most hearts to attend to religion at a foture time of life. But I have 
occupied too much time already to speak of these, and it is possible now 
only to make a few remarks <m the second subject proposed. 

H 2 
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II. That was, to inquire whether these reasons for not being a 
Christian are satisfactory. Satisfactory to whom? you may ask. I 
answer, to conscience and to God. Are they such as are sufficient 
reasons for not loving God ? 

The duty of loving God with all the heart, is the first duty recom- 
mended to men by every precept of natural and revealed religion. The 
duty of repentance is enjoined by all that is sacred in divine authority, 
and is responded to by the conscience of every sinner. The duty of 
faith in the Lord Jesus — ^the great and only Saviour of mankind — ^is 
demanded on the fore-front of the Christian message, and solemnly 
declared to be essential to salvation. The necessity of being bom 
again is urged in the Scriptures with a frequency and power of which 
my preaching is but the faint and feeble echo, often as I press it on 
your attention. No duty is prior to these in time or in momentousness. 
Any and every thing else may be better dispensed with than these. 
You can better by far do without the love of earthly friends than 
without the love of God. You can better by far do without the wealth 
of this world than the treasures of heaven. You can better do without 
an earthly mansion, even if the earth were your bed and the skies your 
covering, than without a building of God, a house eternal in the 
heavens. You can better by far do without fame and praise in this 
world, than you can without the approbation of God in the world to 
come. 

For these things you are neglecting him ; you are neglecting your 
souls. Are the reasons which prompt you to it satisfactory ? Are they 
sufficient to render you guiltless for neglecting such high and sacred 
obligations ? Reflect a moment on the following considerations — the 
only remarks which I will detain you now to hear. 

(1.) You dare not yourselves urge them as the real cause why you 
do not attend to reli^on, and embrace the offers of mercy. They are 
so little satisfactory to yom* own minds, that when we come to you and 
urge you to become Christians, we are met with other reasons than 
these. You resort to some difficulty about the doctrine of abihty, and 
the decrees of God, some metaphysical subtlety that you know may 
embarrass us, but which you think of on no other occasion. Who will 
dare to urge as a reason for not becoming a Christian the fact that he 
is sensual, or proud, or worldly minded, or ambitious, or covetous, or 
self-righteous, or that he regards God as a tyrant ? And yet one or all 
of these may be the basis of every reason why you are not Christians. 
Can that be a satisfactory reason for a man's conduct which he is 
ashamed himself to avow ? ^Can that be the true reason which he avows 
for the purpose of embarrassing others, while another is buried deep in 
his bosom ? 

(2.) These excuses will not stand when a man is convicted for sin. 
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He then ceases to urge that he is upright and moral, that he has 
injured no one, that there can be no danger for one who has hved as he 
has done, that there are hypocrites in the church, that he has been 
wronged by professors of religion, and that he is afraid of the ridicule 
of mankind. He feels then that he must have a better righteoiisness 
than can be manufactured out of such materials, and that with these 
excuses he cannot venture to appear at the bar of God. There is a 
power in conviction for sin which is in advance of all the arguments 
which men can urge. It is the power of the Holy Ghost-— imder 
whose influences cavils, and objections, and self-reliances suddenly 
vanish. Under that power men feel at once, despite all that they have 
said, and all the arguments on which they have rehed, that they are 
sinners, and that they are exposed to the wrath of God. It is the argu- 
ment that is felt, and which is irresistible on the soul. There is an 
access to the soul of the sinner which God has, but which no mortal 
man can have, and I appeal now to the fact that when men are brought 
under conviction for sin, they at once see that all their excuses for not 
being Christians are vain. Who are they who are thus convicted? 
Who, by the power of the Holy Ghost, have been made to see that 
they are sinners, and have yielded their hearts up to God ? Need I 
answer ? They are such as have urged all the excuses to which I have 
adverted in this discourse, or such as have felt them all in their hearts. 
They are men who reason as well as who feel, they are those who were 
moral as well as those who were immoral, men not strangers to learning 
and science, as well as those who are ignorant of letters, and they who 
have moved not without grace and loveliness in elevated ranks as well 
as those of more humble walks in life. All, when the hour comes in 
which God designs to bring them into his kingdom, confess that they 
had no good reasons for not being his friends, and for their having so 
long refused to yield to the claims of God. 

(3.) The same thing occurs on the bed of death. The mind then is 
ofben overwhelmed, and under the conviction that the excuses for not 
being a Christian were insufficient, the sinner in horror dies. But I will 
not dwell on that. I pass to one other consideration. 

(4.) It is this. These excuses will not be admitted at the bar of 
6k)d. Suppose they were, what would follow ? Why, that you would 
enter heaven — ^for God will admit all to heaven, unless there is some 
good reason for not doing it. No man wiU be sent to hell unless there 
is a reason for it which will be satisfactory, a cause which cannot be 
removed by sympathy, or by infinite benevolence. If your excuses, 
then, for not being Christians are good, they will be admitted on the 
final trial, and you will be received into heaven. And what then ? 
Why, you will be saved became you did not believe that you were as 
depraved as Gtod had represented you to be, and you^ because you did 
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not believe what he had said of future punishment^ and youy because 
you were sceptical on the whole subject of religion — saved by unheUefy 
not hj faith; and you, because you believed that God was cruel and 
tyrannical in his character and government^ and because there was so 
much merit in cherishing that (pinion of him that he ought to save 
you ; and you, because his prc^eseed firiends had injured you, and you 
hated religion on that account ; and you, because you were so worldly, 
and ambitious, and vain, and proud, that you ne^ected religion 
altogether ; you, because you were a&aid of the ridicmle of the world ; 
and you, because you cherished some ruling, forbidden hist whieh 
neither the command of God, nor the love of Christ, nor the fear of hdl 
would induce you to surrender. And thai what a place would be 
heaven ! What sympathy you would have with the rede^ned ! What 
eommuni<Hi of spirit with the martyrs! What fdlowship with the 
Lord Jesus ! What gratitude wcnild you have to him for salvation ! 
Sut, my hearers, do you believe that you are to be saved in that way ? 
— ^I, for one, do nc^. These are n(^ the reasons why men are to enter 
into heaven. 

I wish to get, by this discourse, at least one kba before your 
minds. It is this. If you have a good reason now for not being a 
Christian, it will be good at the bar c£ God. If not good then and 
thwe, it is worth nothing now. If it will not be the ground of your 
admission into heaven, it is of no value. Will you i^ your »[ml's 
salvation, then, on the reasons which now operate to prevent your 
beeoming a Christian ? A question than which none mc»:e important 
ever demanded your attentuHi. 

I close here. You see the condusion to which we have come. If 
these reasons are not satisfactory, if none on which you rdy are satis- 
£iet(»ry,then you oiraHT to be a Christian. — To he m OhrisUcm. Tb»e 
is safety. There the mind finds rest. There, in the love of Qt)d, and 
in d^>endence on the Saviour, and in the hope of heav^ man feels 
that he does bi0HT. For that he needs no excuse, he desires no 
apology. He is eosuscious (^ no wrong^loing when he gives up his 
heart to God ; he looks back with no self*reproaches for it when he 
<xmtemplates it from the bed of death. The reasons which induce him 
to give himself to God are eonclusive to his own mind, satis&ctonr to 
lus friends, approved by his Judge. No man has, or ev^has had, 
xesnorse of conscience i<xc being a Christian, no man has self-reproadies 
for it on a bed of death. The mind then is at rest ; it is free from the 
anguish oi remorse, from abmns. Who, then, to-day will sedc tiiat 
peace, and the smiles of an approving eonsciaMse, and of God? 
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SERMON IX. 

THE MISERT OF FOBSAKINO GOD. 

Jeremiah u. 13 — "Nij people have committed two evila ; — ^they have forsaken 
me the fountain of living waters^ and hewed them out eistems, bn^en cistenu^ 
that can hold no water. 

The texi affirms that man is guilty ci two evils. One is, that be 
has wandered away from Ood. The other is, that he has sooght for 
happiness in olgects which are incf^hle of affording it. There is the 
evil of guilt, and the evil oi wretchedness ; the evil of withholding ihe 
affections from the true source ci Idessedness, and the evil of nxmg 
them on imprq)er objects ; the evil of going away from a fountain where 
happiness might be foimd, and the evil of attempting to find it in other 
objects as a compensation for that which is lost 1^ forsaking God, Men 
have sought happiness by going away from Gt>d. They have been dis- 
appointed. They have not found it. That which they have found 
hears the same relation to true enjoyment which a cistern that is broken 
and leaky does to a running fountain. Such a cistern may have a great 
deal of beauty. It may be cut from the finest marble, and OTnamented 
with all the skill of art. It may be placed in a beautiM grove, or it 
may occupy the splendid court of '^ orient:^ palaces^— but if it is cracked 
and broken, however much it may be admired, it fails in the design for 
which it was made, and for which a cistern is desirable. 

Man has gone off from God, the great fountain of blessedness. He 
is a wanderer and an exile. He has substituted in the place of Gted 
liiat which is the fruit of his own invention, and thus far the history of 
this worid is Uttle else than an experiment to ascertain whether the 
soul can be satisfied without God, and whether the forms of amusement 
and business can be so modified, and varied, and refined, that man can 
find in them the happiness which his immortal nature demands. It is 
a most interesting inquiry whether he has been successful in the pursuit, 
or whether it has been like forsaking a fountain bubbling in the desert 
for a splendid but broken cistern. To that inquiry I propose now to 
direct your attenticm. I shall ccxifine my remarks to two points. 

I. 'What has man substituted in the place of Qt)d P and 

IL Has it answered the purpose, or has it been successfrd ? 

I. What has man substituted in the place of the happiness which 
might have been found in 6K>dP 
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The text says that he has forsaken God — ^the fountain of living waters. 
Let us dwell a moment on these words. — ^^ Living waters ^ They are 
not dead and stagnant — ^but running — ^and imparting life. Nothing is 
more beautiful than a running stream. In the East the course of a 
stream through a desert can be traced afar by the trees, and shrubs^ 
and flowers, and grass that spring up on its bank, and that are sus- 
tained by it in its course — a long waving line of green in the waste of 
sand. Where it winds along, that line of verdure winds along ; where 
it expands iuto a lake, that expands ; where it dies away and is lost in 
the sand, that disappears. So with the blessedness flowing from the 
living foimtain of waters. Life, the true life in this world, can be 
traced by the flowing forth of those streams from God. Where those 
streams flow, health and happiness spring up ; where they are imseen, 
true happiness disappears, and the world is a desert. — ^^ A fountain, ^^ 
God is a '^ fountain " of living waters — he is the source whence all the 
streams of bliss take their rise. The fountain is ever fresh, ever pure, 
ever frill. The streams of blessedness begin to flow there ; and should 
that fountain cease, every stream would die away, and the whole world 
would be an arid waste. 

My proposition is, that men have forsaken that ever-living fountain. 
I do not now speak merely of the idolatrous world — of man who there 
has forsaken God, and who bows down to shapeless blocks. I speak of 
man as man — ^in whatever form the departure may appear ; and I rather 
wish to show how the human heart has gone off from God, so that toe 
may feel it of ourselves, than to turn your thoughts to far-distant 
idolaters and philosophers. I could illustrate it of the ancient Hebrews, 
the Hindoo, the Chinese, the Tartar, the African, the New Zealander ; 
I could illustrate it by the opinions and feehngs of the ancient 
philosopher ; but I have a more striking and more interesting source of 
illustration here, in our own families — and our own hearts — and the 
illustration will be confined mainly to ourselves. 

It can be scarcely necessary to go into an extended statement of 
what man has substituted in the place of the happiness. which he iS 
unwilling to seek in his Maker, or, which is the same thing, in the 
hopes and consolations of religion. A very brief enumeration is all 
that the time will admit, and is all that is demanded in order to a 
proper understanding of our subject. 

A part have sought it in philosophy. They have retreated from the 
bustle and the turmoil of life. They have sought eiyoyment in calm 
contemplation on the relations of things, and on the abstract questions 
of philosophic inquiry. They have sought to raise themselves above 
suffering by rendering the mind insensible to the common ills of life, 
and they attempt to separate themselves from the common herd of 
mortals by their insensibility to the woes which affect the mass of 
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mankind. They are the stoics of all ages, who, whether in the costume 
and pride of the ancient Grecian philosophers, or in the Buddhism of 
China and India, or in the monkish system of the middle ages, or in 
the occasional victim of this wretched insanity who retires to caverns 
and rocks in modem times, or in the cool contemplative philosopher who 
lives hut to speculate, or to laugh at the follies of mankind, have 
sought for happiness in the same way hy supposing that it consisted 
in insensibility to suffering, and in that pride which looks with disdain 
on the mass of mankind. 

A part, men of leisure and of taste, fly to the academic grove, and 
look for happiness there. They go up the sides of Parnassus, and 
drink from the Castalian fount, and court the society of the Muses. 
Their enjoyment and their solace is in the pursuit of el^ant literature. 
Their time is spent in belles-lettres — in the records of historic truth, or 
in the world of poetry and of fiction. Our land furnishes as yet less of 
this than countries where men are favoured with more hereditary 
wealth, and more " learned leisure ;" but there are not a few who have 
such leisure, and not a few, it is to be feared, who substitute such 
sources of happiness in the place of that which is derived from the 
fountain of living waters. As wealth increases, and as leisure is multi- 
plied, the desire for this species of happiness will increase — ^increase, not 
as it ought to, in connexion with religion, and with the cultivation of 
the graces of a renovated spirit, but as the substitute roB religion, and 
as, in fact, the excluder of God from the soul. From the cares and 
troubles of life they will flee to these calm retreats as a refuge, and 
seek there to forget their sorrows, and to escape from the dreadful 
apprehension of death and the judgment. 

Another, and a much larger portion, have substituted the pursuit of 
wealth in place of religion, and their happiness is there. This has 
become almost the universal passion of civilized man. Yet it is not 
happiness so much sought in the pursuit of wealth itself, as in some- 
thu^ beyond. The cultivator of elegant literature seeks his enjoyment 
in the pursuit itself, and tastes the bliss which he seeks as he goes on 
the journey of life ; the man seeking wealth expects his happiness not 
in the pursuit, but in that which wealth will procure. He looks on to 
the old age of elegant retirement and leisure which is before him ; he 
sees in vision the comforts which he wiU be able to draw around him 
in the splendid mansion and grounds, and in the abundance which his 
old age will enjoy. He crosses the ocean, and spends the vigour of his 
days in Calcutta or in Canton, not because he has pleasure in a voyage 
at sea, or in the long exile from home, or in the society in a distant 
land, or in the burning heats of a tropical sun, but because he has 
fixed his eye on the comforts which amassed wealth will spread around 
him when he shall return. 
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A large portion, pechaps i^ariy as large a pc^on as can afford tke 
xneaiDs — and many of those who cannot — seek for happmess in the: 
hdlHazxt world of songs and dances ; m the splendid circles where Gkxl 
is forgotten, and wh^ie prayer is unknown. For that they live ; and 
the pleasure which is sought there is made a suhstitute for that which 
might he, and which should he, soi^ht in God. No one can deny that 
irast tal^it is c^n exhibited iK> make that gay world faseinatii^ and 
and aHunng, and that no inconsiderahle success is evinced in acccnn- 
plishing the object in view. It would be strange if such a plan were 
wholly UBSuccessM. With princely wealth at connnand, with ample 
leisure, with the full choice of means, and with a heart intently set on 
the object, it would be strai^ if aomeihmg could not be originated 
that wmdd, for the time being, be some substitute for the happiness 
whidi should be sought in God. But nothing on earth was ever 
designed in a more determinate manner to exclude God. Neith^ 
pflrayer, nor praise, ncnr worsh^> of any form ; neither the remembranee 
©f God, nor the anticipation of a holy heaven ; neither conversaticm on 
the Bible, the cross, nor the peace of pardon and hope, come in for any 
share of the jcrjrs. It begins by forsaking the fountain ctf living 
waters, and it is conducted by whatever c^n be best made a substitute 
for the happmess to be found in religion. 

I might go on to speak oi many other substitutes which men have 
a^ted in the place of the happiness which should be sought in God, 
and whkh constitute the ^ cisterns, broken cisterns which they have 
hewed out for themselves." I might speak of the career of hi g h and 
so-called honourable ambition — whether nmnifested in seeking c&ce, in. 
deeds of glory or the battle-field, in the walks of science, or in the pnde 
of authorship ; of the drama, vdth all that is fascinating and captivating 
th^Of of the love of travel, and of hazardous enterprise in vistang 
distant lands ; of the arts of paintii^, and nmsic, and statuary ; of the 
pleasures of tibe table ; of the couch of luxury and ease, and of the 
indulgence in '' the lusts that war against tilie soul ;" of the low and 
and debasing vices in which so many milHons of the human race are at 
all times seeking enjoyment. Not all these things would I condenm 
for the same reason ; some of l^iem, if pursued wiMi right motives, are 
not to be condemned at all. I speak of tiiem only as substitutes for 
the hi^ypiness which men might find in €k)d ; as devices to which they 
have resorted to make their sojourn on earth in any way tolerable, and 
as adapted to hide as muidi as possible the melanchc^ dose of that 
sojourn firom view, and to keep ^ mind from, sadness and despair. 

All these things — differing as they do in regard to tiieir worth or 
worthlessness; ther dignity or meanness ; their purity or their impurity ; 
and differing in regard to ih& numbers and tiae ranks of those who puiv 
sue them, yet agree in two things : (1.) AH are resorted to in punnii 
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of hi^pmess ; and (2.) aH thk happiness is panned b j the ezdosicm of 
God. They are a part of tiiat gresd; s jstem whieh coDsists m forsaking^ 
tike fountam of living waters, and in bewing out broken cisterns which 
can hold no water. They confititote the great sehen^ of an ahenated 
and a talented wt»rld to &Qid enjc^ment wi&out God. l^ej ezhihit the 
nsult of the experiment which has been now pursued fot aboixt sex 
thousand years, and with a talent and zeal w(»r&y of any caose, to see 
whether the hairiness lost by the apostasy in Eden can be recorcred 
withoixt returning to God ; whether the eradced and broken dbtem ea& 
be so repaired and beautified as not to roake it nece»uiry to cocne back 
t& the fountain oi hving waters ; and whether the calamities and woe» 
whkh the apostasy from God in^duced can be put back without the 
painM necessity oi returning to the much-hated God from whom the 
raee has reyolted. 

It k a Tery interesting question now, whether the fdan has beeoi suo 
ces(M ; whether it is wise to pursue it xay furth» ; or whether the 
voiee of w»dom would not i^ompt man to return to the fbontain o^ 
living waters. 

II. Our second inquiry, therefore is, whether the plan is succesrfol f 
Has it answered the purpose which was contemplated ? Can the cistern 
which man has hewed out for hims^ be made ta answ^ the purpose of 
the fountain of living waters ? 

These are questions, evidently, which are to be settled byexperiOTce; 
and in making the appeal to experience there are two inquires to be 
answered. The first is, what is haj^piness ? The second, can haj^iness 
be found in these things ? 

What is happiness ? I shall not go largely into the examination of 
this question, for it is not necessary, and I can easily foresee that sucb 
an examination would be tiresome. There are two or three principles 
which it is important to state in order to a correct answer of the other 
question proposed. Happiness does noi consist in mere excitement, car 
ktughter, or exhilaration, or ecstasy. These may be found, I admit, 
without difficulty in this world, and may be found in abundance. The 
ball-room, the ccHnedy, the low farce, the intoxicating bowl, the place of 
boisterous amusement will fiimish them. But there are occasions when 
"laughter is mad;** and aH this merrim^t and excitement maybe 
attended or followed with an wnder cwrrrnvb of sorrow that shall leave 
the soul to grief. In true happiness there must be always foraid 
certain elements, or certain esswitial principles, amcmg which are the 
following : — (1.) It must be adapted to the nature of man, or fitted to 
his true rank or dignity. It would be absurd to suppose that the phi- 
losopher could find permaaient happiness in playing marbles, or an angel 
in blowing of bubWes. These are the amusements of children, and 
should God confine elevated minds to such an employment for ever, it 
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would be to doom such minds to an eternal hell. So it must be with all 
trifles. They may amuse and divert for a little while, but they are not 
adapted to the elevated nature of the soul, and their power must fail. 
(2.) Again, there must be some permanency, some solid basis on which 
the superstructure is to be reared. Happiness cannot be found in a 
palace, if that palace may at any moment fall down ; in a cottage, if the 
wind may at any moment sweep it away ; in an office, if at any moment 
it may be given to another ; in beauty that must soon fade ; in health 
and strength that must soon become feeble ; in a scene of pleasure, if it 
may soon be succeeded by grief. Who would be willing to stake his 
chance of happiness on the permanency of the brightest rainbow, or on 
the vivid lightning's flash, or on the fixedness of the colours of the gor- 
geous clouds in a summer evening? Yet such a basis would be as 
secure as half the happiness that is sought in the gay world. (3.) 
Again, in true happiness in this world there must be a recognition of 
immortality. This must be, because man is so made that he cannot 
wholly forget it. There is a consciousness in us of an immortal nature. 
There is a longing afber immortality that will be continually manifesting 
itself in spite of all that men can do. It will break out like sunshine 
between clouds, and men will feel they have souls that can never die ; 
and he who is unwilling to recognise that, can never be permanently 
happy. Nature will be true to herself and to the God that has made 
all things ; and there are too many indications within us that we are 
immortal, and too many mementoes aroimd us to remind us that we are 
travellers to a permanent home, whatever it may be, to suffer us always 
to forget it. (4.) Once more. True happiness must be of such a 
nature that it will not be materially disturbed by the prospect of sick- 
ness, the grave, and eternity. These subjects are so frequently urged 
upon us ; they pass along before us with such solemn and admonitory 
aspects ; they are liable to come so near to us at any moment, that our 
sources of permanent happiness should be such that the mention of 
the grave would not dry them up ; our joys should be such that the 
word " ETEENiTT '* would not put them aU to flight. " My Athenian 
guest," says Croesus to Solon, "the voice of fame speaks loudly of your 
wisdom. I have heard much of your travels ; you have been led by a 
philosophic spirit to visit a considerable portion of the globe. I am 
here induced to inquire of you what man, of all you have beheld, has 
seemed to you most truly happy." After one or two unsatisfactory 
answers, and being pressed still for a reply, Solon said, " I shall not be 
able to give a satisfactory answer to the question you propose till I 
know that your scene of life shall have closed with tranquillity. The 
man of affluence is not in fact more happy than the possessor of a bare 
competency, unless in addition to his wealth his end be more fortunate. 
Call no man happy till you know the nature of his death. It is the 
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part of wisdom to look to the event of things ; for the Deity often over- 
whehns with misery those who have formerly been placed at the simmiit 
of felicity." (H^rod. 1. 24. 32.) Om* happiness must not be of such a 
nature as to be disturbed by the recognition of death, and the anticipa- 
tion of a future world. That which is dissipated by the mention of 
the grave — whatever else you may call it — ecstasy, hilarity, laughter, 
merriment, is not happiness ; that which is put to flight by the word 
eternity cannot be the kind of enjoyment fitted to the nature of man. 

You say, perhaps, I have given my own definition of the word 
happiness, and that it will now be easy for me to show that the happi- 
ness which man seeks cannot be found away from 6k)d. I admit that 
this is true, and that your notions of happiness may differ materially 
from mine. And yet it seems to me that you cannot but admit that 
happiness imt8t embody or admit these elements. It must be adapted 
to our nature. It must have some evidence of permanency. It must 
recognise our immortahty. It must be of such a kind that it will not 
be dSsturbed by the mention of death and eternity. With these prin- 
ciples before us, let us now inquire whether man has found that which 
he has sought by going away from the foimtain of living waters ; or 
whether he has not hewed out to himself broken cisterns. 

My appeal is mainly to experience ; and here the argument need not 
be long. The experience of the world on this point may be divided into 
two great parts — ^the recorded and the unrecorded. Which contains 
the larger portion is not material to our inquiry, and either would be 
decisive of the controversy. Of the recorded testimony of the world, I 
appeal to the records made on sick beds, and in graves ; to the disap- 
pointments, and cares, and anxieties, evinced all over the world as the 
result of the revolt in S3den, and of wandering away from God. 

Eecall for one moment what the forsaking of God has done. Whence 
is sorrow, disappointment, pain, death ? The misery of our world all 
began at that sad hour when man ate the fruit of the forbidden tree. 
What might not this world have been if man had never forsaken the 
fountain of Hving waters ! The bhss of Eden might have been prolonged 
to the present tune^ and not a tear have been shed, not a sigh heard, 
not a couch spread for the sick and the dying ; and the earth would 
never have opened its bosom to ftimish a grave ! Every sorrow, every 
tear, every sad hour among men has been caused by the fact that man 
has forsaken his God ; and the woes of the earth are an impressive com- 
mentary on the fact which I am endeavouring to illustrate — the evil of 
forsaking God. 

If I had time I woiild like to follow out the effect of it in a single 
case. I would show the effect of it from the first moment of apostasy, 
to the last act when the sinner attempts to exclude God from the soul 
on the bed of death. I woiild take such a case as that of Cain — ^the first 
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instance, perhapB, of one who forsook the fotmtain of liidng waters no 
more to return, asad. the oldest earthly inhabitant now, perhaps, of the 
world of despair. Nor do I know but I might be allowed in doing this 
to make use of a celebrated poem, ftdl of blasphemy, of the name of 
" Cain ;" expressive, I doubt not, of the real feelings of this early apos- 
tate, and 80 true and graphic because it wae drawn from the deep forak- 
tain of unbelief and bla^hemy in the heart of its titled but miserable 
author. The subject of the poem, and the author of the poem, m^fat 
alike furnish us an illustration of the essential mis^ of the man who 
has forsaken the foimtain of living watws ; the one a fugitive, a murderer, 
a vagabond, in a beautiful world fresh frt)m the hand of Qod ; the other 
a nobleman, an inheritor of a palace, and yet a miserable misanthrope, 
and, like Cain, an unhappy wanderer from land to land. 

But why look to Cain, or to the not inappropriate historian of his 
blasphemies? Look at our world at large — a dying world — Ml of 
sadness and woe. Look at the bold blasphemer — ^who is yet, if ever, 
for the first moment to know peace. Look at the infidel, the sceptic^ — 
without a God, without a Saviour, whose hope is chance, whose peace is 
the troubled sea. Look at the convicted sinner — over whose head the 
thimder of justice rolls, and at whose feet the lightnings of vengeance 
play because he has forsaken his God. Look into your own heart, to 
this moment devoid of true peace unless you are a renewed and pardoned 
man. Look at the death-bed of a sinner ; read in some moment of 
leisure the account of the dying moments of Voltaire, D'Alembert, or 
Robespierre — ^and you will neither need nor ask any further illustration 
of the misery of forsaking God. 

Again, for an important record of the capability of this world to 
furnish the happiness which man desires, I refer to the book of 
Ecclesiastes. Never had man more ample opportunities of finding 
happiness in all that this world could bestow than Solomon had. With 
abundant wealth, with all the means of luxury which his age and land 
and a somewhat extended foreign commerce coiild furnish, with peace 
at home and abroad, he early forgot the counsel of a pious father, and 
forsook his father's God. At the close of a life over which he had much 
occasion to mourn, he is beheved to have written the book of Eccle- 
siastes, as an expression of his sense of the power of this world to 
furnish happiness. " I said in mine heart, I will prove thee with mirth ; 
therefore, enjoy pleasure. I sought in mine heart to give myself unto 
wine, and to lay hold on folly till I might see what was that good for 
the sons of men, which they should do under the heaven all the days of 
their life. I made me great works ; I builded me houses ; I pliited 
me vineyards ; I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in 
them of all kinds of fruits. I gathered me also silver and gold, and the 
peculiar treasure of kings and of the provinces : I gat me men-singers 
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and womeD-fimgers, and the ddi^ts oi the sons of men, as musical 
instruments, and that of all sorts. And whatsoever mine eyes desired 
I kept not &om them, I withheld not my heart from any joy. Then I 
looked on all the works that my hands had wrought, and behold all was 
yanity and vexation of i^irit, and there was no profit nnder the smi." 
'^ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity," was the result of perhaps ihe largest 
and the best-conducted experiment of the kind ever undertaken by man. 
At the close of a dissattisfied life, we may trust this illustrious wanderer 
from God returned to the fountain of living waters, and this instructive 
record he has left to admonish all those who would tread in his foot- 
steps, that however far they may go, and however they may vary the 
experiment, they will come to the same result. 

" I now read Solomon," said Lord Chesterfield when sixty-six years 
of age, and near the close of his unenviable life, " with a sort of sympa- 
the^c feeling. I have been as wicked and vain, though not as wise as 
he ; but am now at last wise enough to feel and attest the truth of his 
reflections, that all is vanity and vexation of spirit. This truth is never 
sufficiently discovered or felt by mere speculation ; experience is neces- 
sary for conviction, though perhaps at the expense of some moraUty." 

There is stiU one other part of the recorded experience of mankind in 
regard to the insuffidmicy of the substitute that has been adopted to 
give happiness. I allude to the experience of the penitent and the 
Christian world. Every man who eomes back to Gk)d, like ihe Prodigal 
Scm retunm^ to his father's house, comes with this as an impartaait 
part of his testimony, that in the efforts which he has made to find 
happiness he has been disappointed, and he now comes back to the 
ibuntain of living waters. Nor is the nmnber few, nor is their testimony 
without value. Many hxmdreds c£ millions on eartJi and in heaven now 
eonstitnte ihe entire church which has been redeemed, and all come 
with the same language as to the power of ^be world to fiinnsh enjoy- 
meat. They have turned away from the brdsen cisterns and have 
come back to ihe fountain of living waters. And who are they ? The 
poor, the ignorant, the needy, the down-trodden, you say ; — they who 
hove had no means of enjoying the world, or of making a full eiqerim/mt 
theav. I admit it to a great extent — perhaps to all the extent you 
wish — ^and would then say in r^ard to them that it is no mean honour 
fcMT Christianity to have given to the poor, and the wretched, and the 
comfcM^ess, peace and joy. But who have oome with them to the 
cross ? I see among them m^i with crowned heads laying the diadem 
at the feet of the Bedeemer, and ernhanging their princely robes for the 
garmaits of salvation. I see n^n coming from the halJs of ^lendoor 
and seeking for happiness in the reHgkm of the Saviour. I see them 
come from the circles of the great, and the ^y, and the rich, frvMn the 
splendid party, ihe ball-room, and the l^eatre, and confessing that the 
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happiness which they sought was not to be obtained there, and seeking 
it now in God. Satisfied now that the world cannot meet the desires 
of the immortal mind, they come back to their Maker, and find per- 
manent bHss in the Christian hope of immortality. A living poet has 
beautifully expressed the feelings of them all, as they approach the 
chm*ch, the altar, the cross. 

People of the living God, 

I have sought the world around^ 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod. 

Peace and comfort nowhere found : 
Now to you my spirit turns. 
Turns, a fugitive imblest ; 
Brethren, where your altar bums, 
O receive me unto rest ! 

Lonely I no longer roam. 

Like the cloud, the wind, the wave ; 
Where you dwell shall be my home. 

Where you die shall be my grave ; 
Mine the God whom you adore — 

Your Redeemer shaJl be mine ; 
Earth can fill my heart no more. 

Every idol I resign. MoNTOOMEBT. 

And what has been the result ? Have the returning wanderers been 
satisfied ? Have they found that which they sought, in the fountain 
of living waters ? Hear one of them speak who gives utterance to the 
sentiments of them all. " As the hart panteth alber the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul afber thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for Grod, for 
the living God.'* " Whom have I in heaven but thee, and there is 
none upon earth that I desire beside thee. My flesh and my heart 
faileth, but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.'* 
" As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness : I shall be satisfied 
when I awake in thy likeness." Gt)d, to such a man, becomes the 
portion of the soul. In his existence, perfections, government, plans, 
works ; in his promises, and in his conmiimications to the soul that 
loves him, and in the hope of dwelling with him, the weary heart finds 
peace, and the burdened spirit rest. From the fountain of living 
waters the returning wanderer drinks and thirsts no more. It is pure, 
elevating, inexhaustible. Like a perennial fountain it fails not by 
years, it is not exhausted by the numbers that partake of it. It does 
not tire in the enjoyment ; it does not leave the soul in sickness ; it does 
not forsake it in death. That happiness goes with us to all lands and 
to all worlds, and becomes brighter and purer as earthly joys fade away, 
and as the hour approaches when we must leave the world. None have 
come to God and been disappointed ; none who have truly tasted his 
love have had again a supreme relish for the joys of sense and of sin. 
. I said that a part of the experience of this world in reference to the 
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happiness which is sought away from God, is unrecorded. I refer to 
that as yet unwritten voliune where would be recorded all the sad dis- 
appointments, the cares, the anxieties, and the sorrows of those who are 
seeking happiness in the world. I mean the corroding envy, and 
jealousy, and chagrin, and inward vexation which may enter the most 
splendid circle, and which may Hve there despite all that is gay and 
winning. In that brilliant world all may seem to be smiles and bland- 
ishments ; on the pillow where the aching head shall rest, the eyes may 
give vent to tears at disappointment, or the heart be swollen by envy 
and chagrin, for which tears would afford no rehef. Madame Malibrah, 
the most celebrated opera-singer of her age, returning home from a 
grand aristocratic party, where all had striven to overwhelm her with 
admiration, burst into tears, knowing that after all she was " a mere 
cpera-dnger.^^ Alexander wept on the throne of the world. Charles V. 
and Dioclesian descended from the throne to seek that happiness in the 
vale of private life, which could never be found in the robes of royalty. 
Goethe, the celebrated German author, said of himself in advanced age, 
" They have called me a child of fortune, nor have I any wish to com* 
plain of the coiu^e of my life. Yet it has been nothing but labour and 
sorrow, and I may truly say that in seventy-five years, I have not had 
four weeks of true comfort. It was the constant rolling of a stone that 
was always to be lifted anew.'* Who shall record the disappointment 
of those who seek wealth as their portion ? Who shall gather up and 
write down the names of the young men — numerous as mighty armies 
— ^who have sought fame, and been disappointed ? Who shall give 
utterance to the imrecorded sighs that bespoke the failures in the 
pursuit of happiness in the gay assembly ? The most instructive part 
of the history of our world is unwritten — at least is not written among 
mortals. It is recorded in the book that preserves the memory q£ 
bimian deeds with reference to the judgment, and will be developed 
only on the final trial. It is the record of mmiberless individual 
failures and disappointments ; the total history of that which makes up 
the vast experiment in our world to find enjoyment without the friend- 
ship of the Most High ; the record of what has resulted to men for 
having forsaken the fountain of living waters, and for having hewed out 
to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water. 

Wandering sinner, permit me to say to you in conclusion, you can 
never be happy without God. You are destined to be a miserable man 
while you wander away from him — as the prodigal son was wretched 
who had left his father's home. Nor wealth, nor books, nor business, 
nor games, nor the dance, nor eating, nor drinking, nor a splendid 
dwelling, nor a brilliant reputation, nor all that you can do to secure a 
gratefiu remembrance after you are dead, can be a substitute for the 
happiness that is to be found in God. Tou may be false to your 
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Maker, but the world will be true to the God that made it. It will 
not impart happiness except when he bids it. True is that world to its 
God — ^the earth, the air, the sea, the silver, and the gdd. Not one of 
them will give peace except when he commands, and all of them he can 
mskke a cmrse to your soul. There is no substitute for the bHss which 
he alone can give ; and though you may pervert your own powers, yet 
you can never so torture and perv^ the works of the Almighty as to 
mskke them confer permanent enjoyment except when he ecHnmands. 

Wandmng sinner, learn from our subject the benevolent design of 
the plan of redemption. It is to bring back an alienated and wretched 
race to the fountain of Hving waters. It comes to us on the presump- 
iion that man m/ust be miserable as long as he continues to wander 
away from his Maker. From the broken cistern which can hold no 
water, it would reconduct the race back to God, and restore the Wiss of 
Eden. 0, happy if man had never wandered away, and happy still ,if 
he would return. Not one favour would be denied by him who has 
Lad so just cause to be offended ; not one frown would the dnner find 
on the brow of the Almighty ; not one expression of kindness would be 
withheld if he would return ; th^ same heaven might be his abode as if 
he had never sinned, and the bliss of even God's eternal fevour may be 
heightened to the returning sinner by all there is in thankfulness for 
redemption, and in returning joy after many sorrows. 

Wandering sinner, I call on you to return to your long forgotten 
God, the foimtain of living watws. In view of the experience of 'the 
world ; in view of its recorded woes in every fsice of care, in every siok 
bed, in every grave, as the result of wandering away from God ; and in 
view of the unrecorded ills of forsaking him, I call on you to come 
back. Sufficient has been the sad experience of the world to satisfy 
you that in those wanderings happiness never can be found. Let the 
experience of the world — dear bought in millions of instances — ^lead you 
to return. Come back, unhappy wanderer, come back: come to the 
ever-living fountain of bliss ; come and partake of the happiness that 
never deceives, and that never fails. From the parched and desolate 
land where you have gone, come back to the fountain of living waters. 
Yes, come to the fountain of living waters; for the Spirit and the 
bride say, Come ; and whosoever wOl let him take the water of life 
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GOD IS WORTHY OF CONFIDENCE. 

Job zzii. 21 — Acquaint now thyself wiiJihim^ and be at peace. 

That is, with God. The case to whidi the text refers was this: 
Eliphaz, who addresses these words to Job, supposed that he was 
wholly a stranger to the true Qod, that he had altogei^er erroneous 
views of his government ; that he regarded him as harsh and severe in 
his administration, and as unworthy of confidence. In his sufferings 
Job had at some times indulged in remarks of considerable severity on 
the divine dealings. This was by no means' the prevailing character of 
the maa; but it was so interpreted by his Mends, and Eliphaz now 
designs to assure him that he could never find peace until he should 
become more acquainted with the divine d^araeter, and should feel that 
God was worthy of ccmfidenee. He proceeds, therefor^, in a most 
beautiful manner to exhort him to be reconciled .to Cbd, and portrays 
the benefits which would result from such reconciliation. The meaning 
is, '^ Become truly acquainted with the character and government of 
God. You have now no just views of him. You regard him as harsh, 
severe, tyrannical. You murmur, and complain, and are wretched. 
Estranged from him, you must be miserable. But iif is not too kte to 
repent and return to him; and in so doing you will find peace." 
^Hphaz — ^however improperly he applied this to Job— rhas here stated 
a doctrine which has been confinned by all the subsequent revelations 
in the J3ible,.and by all experience, that happiness follows reconciliation 
with Gk)d, and that true peaoe is found only there. This doctrine must 
have been imderstood as early as religion was known after the £^. 
Man beoame alienated from God by the a{>08tacy, and consequently 
miserable ; and peaoe was to be found again only by ree(Hiciliation with 
him. 

There are two. great difficulties in the minds of men. The (me is, 
ihey have no just views of the character andvgovemment of God ; and 
the second is, if his true character is made known to them, they have 
no pleasure in it, no confidence in it. Both these difficulties must be 
removed before man xum be reconciled to his Maker. No small part of 
the difficulty will be removjed if we can show him that the character of 
£h3d is such as to DESBBYElm confidence. To that task I now proceed, 
flBdiShaUvanao^ony ;tiiou^ts nnder three heads : — 
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I. The liability to error on our part in judging of the <;hara<»ter and 
government of God ; 

II. The real difficulties in the case ; and 

III. The evidence that he is worthy of our confidence. 

I would not attempt an argument of this nature, were it not that I 
believe that the great difficulty with men is. that they have no confi- 
dence in God. This is the source of all our woes. Man does not 
believe that the God of the Bible is worthy to be the Sovereign of the 
universe ; that his government is equal ; and that the terms of his 
favours are the best that could be. He confides in his own imder- 
standing rather than in God ; forms his own plan of religion rather 
than embrace the one which God has revealed ; and reHes on his own 
merits for salvation rather than on the merits of him whom God has 
sent. He goes not to him in perplexity, asks not his support in sick- 
ness, relies not on him in the hour of death. The great evil in this 
world is a want of confidence in God — a want -of confidence producing 
the same disasters there which it does in a commercial community, and 
in the relations of domestic life. The great thing needfiil to make this 
a happy world is to restore confidence in the Creator — confidence, the 
great restorer of happiness everywhere. 

Now, men can never be reconciled to God unless this confidence shall 
be restored. You and your neighbour are at variance. The dispute 
has been bitter and long. There has been a misunderstanding, and 
dissatisfaction, and a lawsuit, and a long strife, resulting in a c(mfirmed 
alienation. Now, suppose, in this difficulty, you are wholly right, and 
your neighbour wholly wrong. You have really done liim no injury. 
You have not been unwilling to be on terms of fiiendship with him. 
But a long train of circumstances, which you could not have well 
controlled, has operated to make him misunderstand your character, or 
suspect your motives. Evil minded men have for their own ends 
misrepresented you. They have reported to him things which you 
have not said, and they have magnified trifies until they seem to be 
mountains. Affairs have come to such a state, that he has no confi- 
dence in you, and beheves your character to be wholly unworthy of 
respect. Now what is to be done in the case to bring about reconcilia- 
tion ? Not that you are to change your character. Not that you are 
to make acknowledgments where no wrong has been done. It is to 
restore to his mind just confidence in yourself— to explain matters ; to 
show him what you are ; to undo the evils wluch busy-bodies have done 
in giving him a wrong impression of you : and if, back of all this, he 
has had hard thoughts of you without the show of reason, and simply 
because he does not like a character of honesty and truth, he is to lay 
all that aside : then peace would be restored. This is what is to l>e 
done in religion. Ft is to convince men that God is worthy of confii- 
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dence, and that all that has been said by infidels, and sceptics, and 
scoffers against him, is unjust and wrong ; and theriy if hacTc of all these 
false representations of the character of God, you have been cherishing 
any feelings hostile to his real character, to entreat you to lay them 
aside. This would be reconciliation. And why should a man wish to 
cherish any hard thoughts of God without the shadow of reason — 

HATING HIM FBOM THE PUEE LOVE OF HATING HIM. 

In the case of the two individuals referred to, it will easily be seen 
that the one who supposed he was injured, woiild be Hable to form very 
erroneous estimates of the character of the other. A man is not in 
very favourable circumstances for estimating character when he is 
engaged in a quarrel, nor is he then very likely to do justice to the 
motives and the actions of his neighbour. A thousand things are con- 
cerned in forming our judgments, against which we should, in such 
circumstances, guard ourselves. Now, how is it in our estimate of the 
character of God? Are we in no danger of being influenced by 
improper feelings ? This is the point before us. It does not require 
long consideration, and I shall therefore just refer to four sources of 
danger on this point which I think any careful observer will find in his 
own mind. 

. (1.) The first is, that we are in danger of being governed in our 
views of God by mere feeling, rather than by sober juc^ment and calm 
investigation. We must all have been sensible of this in our differences 
with others, and cannot have forgotten how our feelings magnified 
trifles, refused explanations, imputed wrong motives, and gave a colour- 
ing to the whole transaction. We can remember how little weight at 
that time the declaration of the man himself from whom we were 
estranged, had on our mind, and how little credit we gave to what we 
deemed the partial and one-sided representations of his friends. There 
is danger that the same thing will happen in regard to Gtod. The views of 
most men on the subject of religion are drawn from their feelings. How 
few are they who sit down to a calm investigation to ascertain what in 
fact is the character and government of God ! How few of those who 
speculatively profess to beUeve the Bible, sit down patiently to ascertain 
what it teaches on that point ! How many there are who are drawn 
along by their own reflections and feelings into the views which they 
now entertain of God, or who have been led to form their present views 
by a remark of some man who is an infidel or a scoffer ! 

(2.) A second source of liability to error is, that we are often in cir- 
cumstances where we are in danger of cherishing hard thoughts of God. 
He takes away our property, or our health, or our friends; he frustrates 
our plans, hedges up our way, throws embarrassments in our course^ 
and does this, so far as we can see, without reason or necessity. Now, 
no man is in the best situation to judge candidly, or to form a favour- 
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able opinion of tlie divine character^ in snoh: oiromxaiBaiioasi Tiber) 
t^idency is to make us leel ihdst his governmentifr s^Bre and' atbitmry; 
Suppose a* ease between two nei^bonifr where a differtaifle existed. 
Would you' be in a* situation: to judge fevoumbly of: the dmraoter of 
your neighbour, should he be doing oonstantiy^hat jwu thought to be 
injury to you without reason? I fenow this case is not quite parallel^, 
but it may illustrate what I mean. This was^ the case with Job. Her 
had suffered much ; and many of his remaa^ft— ftilL o£ cam|jlaiDt and 
murmuring — show l^e effect of liiis condition on Aw mind in unfitting! 
him to come to suchconchisions as should lead him to confide in God. 

(3.) A iMrd source of liability to error in judgn^ of the character of* 
Gnod is5 ttiat we always regard oursdves as the aggrieved and injured: 
parfcy. Wo do not allow ourselves to suppose it possiUe that God: 
shotdd' be right and we wrong ; but whatever injury is done, we allows 
ourselves^ to suppose has- been d!one by him, li Gk)d.ti3Bats- us (»if we.- 
were great sinners, we do nofr allow ourselves for a moment, to suppoea 
l^at. we are such^ but instantiy revert to our ideas of our own morali%^' 
and' integrity ; if he iiireatens tapunidi us for ever in hell,. we do notl 
allbw ourselves for a moment to suppose that we desi^;ve such a lareat-- 
ment, but regard it at once as proof that he is arbitrary and st^n; and> 
while this is "t^e case, how is itposable lor* a man to put confidence in 
God, or to feel th«t he ought to be reconciled to him.^ His opposiidon^ 
he regards as in no anall degree meritorious; and. he feels that he would* 
be wanting iu seli-res^ect to cherish any oliier views of his Maker than 
he actually does. 

(4.) A' fourth source of liability to error, or to a want of confidence ul 
€fod, lies haekcf£ all iM». It is not merely idiat wado not understand: 
his true character, but it is that we are not pleased widi that charactra* 
when it « understoodi We have by nature no pleasure in God BEe ia- 
too holjr, too just, too pure, too teie, to satisfy creatures such as we 
are ; and there is^ no feet better estabhshed in. the history of man, 
account for it as you may^ and draw what inierenees&om it you choose, 
i^ian that man by nature lu» a strong opposition, to the cdiawKter a£ 
God) even when that character is imder^»od. He does not like ta 
retain him in his Imowledge. He loves sin too mudi, and. hates 
restraint, and desires his^own gratification,. and has no sympathy with: 
the divine perfections smd attributes.. Now^ with this state ofc mind^ 
he looks on Gk>d^ and all that he does, liirou^ a distorted Txi^^jinm^ and 
m constaniiy seeking some ground of accusation.; something that shall 
to him answer ihe purpose' a£ selMefenoe. 

These are some of t&e liabilities to &rroT in judging of ihd divina 
chaa^cter, and' it is to be feared that the views^ which not a few have c/t 
Gk)d, have been formed under some such feelings as tiiese. It is evident^ 
however, at a glance, that alL the views of ihe divine character wfaidt 
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2sre formed under influences like these are likely to be wrong, and shoald 
constitute no real diflSculty in the question whether we slwll put confi- 
dence in him. I proceed, therefore, 

II. To the second general point of inquiry — ^the real difficulties in the 
case. I mean where a man has- no prejudice; no embittered feeling; no 
cheri^ed opposition: where he is not suffering under any ill in sudi 
a way a« to sour his mind or pervert his understanding, and where he 
would toish to see such evidence that he may put unwavering confidence' 
in Grod. 

I think it is to be admitted that such a man may have great diffi- 
culties. .There are many things which he cannot understand; there 
are many things which he cannot reconcile with such a view. Briefly^ 
for this is a point on which we ought not long to dwell, such a man 
will advert to such facts as the following — viz. : 

That sin should have been allowed to come into the system formed' 
by a holy God. That since he had power to create or not, as he chose, 
and since worlds have been made that were holy, and are still holy, that 
all should not have been made so. That misery has come into the 
universe, and that death, with many forms of woe, has been com- 
missioned to cut down one whole race, and that, in doing it, the whole 
earth is strewed with hospitals, and sick beds, and graves. That the 
imtmortal mind should be allowed to jeopard its infinite welfare, and that 
trifles should be allowed to draw it away from God, and virtue, and' 
heaven. T^at any should suffer for ever — lingering on in hepeless^ 
despair, and rolling amidst infinite torments without the possibility of 
allevialaon, and without end. That since God can save m^ and wiU'>^ 
save a partr, he has not purposed to save all; that on the supposition;* 
that the aton^nent is ample, and that the blood of Christ can cleanse 
from all and every sin, it is not in fact applied to all. That, in a word, 
a God who claims to be worthy of the confidence of the imiverse, and' 
to be a being of infinite benevolence, should make such a world as this^ 
— ^ftdl of sinners and sufferers ; and that when an atonement had been- 
made, he did not save all the race, and put an end to sin and woe-for^ 
ever. 

These, and kindred difficulties, meet the mind when we think on thia^ 
gr^eat subject ; and they meet us when we endeavour to urge our f^ow-^ 
sinners to be reconciled to God, and to put confidence in him. On tbi«-' 
ground they hesitate. These are real, not imaginary difficulties. They 
are probably lelt by every mind that ever reflected on the subjeot — and- 
they are unexplained, unmitigated, unremoved. I confess, for one, thab^ 
Ffeel' them, and feel them more sensibly and powerfully the more I-^ 
look at them, and the longer I live. I do not understand these faetft \ 
and T make no advances towards imderstanding them. I do not kno^^ 
that I have a ray of light on this subject which I had not when the^ 
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subject first flashed across my soul. I have read, to some extent, what 
wise and good m,en have written. I have looked at their various 
theories and explanations. I have endeavoured to weigh their argu- 
ments — ^for my whole soul pants for light and relief on these questions. 
But I get neither ; and in the distress and anguish of my own spirit, I 
confess that I see no light whatever. I see not one ray to disclose to 
me the reason why sin came into the world ; why the earth is strewed 
with the dying and the dead, and why man must suJBfer to all eternity. 
I have never seen a particle of light thrown on these subjects that has 
given a moment's ease to my tortured mind ; nor have I an explanation 
to offer, or a thought to suggest, which would be a relief to you. I 
trust other men — as they profess to do — imderstand this better than I 
do, and that they have not the anguish of spirit which I have ; but 
I confess, when I look on a world of sinners and of sufferers ; upon 
death-beds and grave-yards; upon the world of woe filled with hosts to 
suffer for ever; — ^when I see my Mends, my parents, my family, my 
people, my fellow-citizens — ^when I look upon a whole race, all involved 
in this sin and danger, and when I see the great mass of them wholly 
unconcerned, and when I feel that God only can save them, and yet 
that he does not do it, I am struck dumb. It is all dark — dark — dark 
to my soTil — and I cannot disguise it. 

, Yet even here, in the midst of this gloom, I cast about my eyes to 
fsee if I can find no evidence that God is worthy of my confidence ; no 
evidence that though '^ clouds and darkness are round about him, 
righteousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne.*' Is there 
nothing on which my soul may rest, and of which I may speak to my 
fellow-men, wj^en their minds are involved in the same perplexity? And 
when I come to them as the ambassador of God, and ask them to be 
reconciled, is there nothing which I can say to convince them that God 
is worthy of that confidence, and to satisfy them that in all this gloom 
they may repose on their Creator ? I have found for myself a rock in 
this heaving ocean ; a star on which the eye may be fixed in the dark 
night. I proceed, 

III. In the third place, to state, in the briefest manner possible, the 
process of my own reflections on this point, or the reasons why confidence 
should be placed in him, and why men shoiild be exhorted to become 
acquainted with him and be at peace. 

. My fidth rests mainly on Gk)d's own word ; on the testimony of him- 
self in regard to his re^ character and plans ; on the assurances which I 
find there, that, notwithstanding all the difficulties in the case, he is. 
holy, true, just, good, and worthy of miiversal love and confidencie. It 
is the assurance of him who knows his own character, and who declares 
most solemnly that all that he does is consistent with the rules of eternal 
equity and right. He has given what I believe to be a revelation of 
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his character, and has made such declarations respecting it as to claim 
the confidence of mankind. Here my mind rests. Conscious of my 
Habiliiyto err; knowing how short-sighted I am; feeling that man must 
be incompetent to sit in judgment on the government and plans of God ; 
and knowing that there may he developments yet that shall make all that 
is now dark, clear; all tlmt is obscure, light, I put my trust in his 
assurances, and the mind finds repose. 

But I ihid also in his government, as it is actually administered, not 
a little to confirm this confidence, and to calm the distresses of the soul; 
not a little that I think may be so stated as to show to men that he is 
worthy of their confidence. I shall state some of these things now, in 
the conclusion of this discourse. It can be merely, however, to glance at 
thoughts which shoiild be expanded to much greater length. They are 
such as these : — 

(1.) The government of Gk)d is one of law — always presimiptive proof 
that a government is worthy of confidence. It is not a government of 
mere will, or caprice ; not a government of passion, and therefore not one 
of arbitrary tyranny. Where there is law which is known, and which 
is rigidly adhered to, there may be confidence. It shows that the sovereign 
has confidence himself in his own principles ; that he is willing that they 
should be known ; that he does not mean to be governed by caprice. He 
publishes his principles of administration, and submits them to the world; 
and in such a fact there is proof that there is stability. A mob is 
governed by no law ; a tyrant is controlled by no principle but his will ; 
or if laws are proclaimed, they are proclaimed only to be set aside by 
caprice. But it is not so with God. His is a government of law, and 
has been from the beginning. We know what he requires ; we know 
what he will do in given circumstances. Those laws are not set aside by 
will ; they are not disregarded by caprice or passion. In such a govern- 
ment there iaprestmptive ground, at least, for confidence. 

(2.) That government is stable and firm. What it is in one place it 
is in another. What he requires of one he requires of all ; what he for- 
bids in one place he does everywhere. What he prohibits in heaven, he 
does on earth and in hell ; what he approves in heaven, he approves in 
all worlds. What in one generation he approves or forbids, he approves 
or forbids in all ; what in one complexion or climate, he does every- 
where. Virtue that he rewards in one age, he rewards in aU ; and vice 
that he punishes in one clime, he punishes everywhere. The deed that 
excites lus displeasure beneath rags, excites his displeasure beneath the 
purple ; and the virtue that he smiles upon on the throne, pleases him 
not less in the cottage. The light which comes to our eye from the sun, 
is governed by the same laws as the light which is borne from the 
remotest star; and the same laws apply to water on the rose-bud 
and in the dew-drop which control it in the deep ocean. We know, 
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therefore, what to expect. We see a government that is settled and 
iirm ; and such a government has at least some of the elements to pro^ 
dace confidence. 

(3.) All the operations of his government, and all his laws, tend to 
promote the welfare of his suhiects. None are originally designed to 
produce misery ; none do produce misery except when violated. There 
are, for example, certain laws pertaining to health. They require tem-^ 
peranee, purity, industry, absence from exciting and violent passions. 
All these laws tend to the welfere of the individual, and if obeyed, injure 
no one. There are certain laws pertaining to the acquisition of property. 
These laws, if obeyed, injure no one, but would promote the welfare of 
all. These are laws requiring truth, honesty, temperance, chastity, love, 
kindness, charity. None axe injured by their observance. None ever 
have been. None ever will be. It is a matter of the clearest demcm-^ 
stration, that if aU those laws had been observed in. the exact sense of 
their requirements f jrom the crea^n of the muverse, no one would have 
been injured by them ; and you cannot find one of the laws of his king- 
dom whose observance would not have been attended with benefit, car^ 
where its violation has not been an injury sooner or later. This is so 
(dear that it needs no argument ; and is not such agovemmait worthy 
of confidence ? Has it not a claim on the love and obedience of those 
who are its subjects ? To see the full force of this, you have only to 
remember that it was in the power of God to have made laws directly 
the reverse, and to have so ordained them that the obsta-vance of each 
one would have been followed with a ^h or a- groan. When I suffi^^ 
therefore, and when, under the influence of sufPering, I am disposed to 
ocHnplain c£' God, let me remember that that suffering is somehow con- 
nected with iiie violation of law, .and that the Creator has ordained no 
law, in the exact observance of which such misery would have followed. 
In such a God, and in sudi a. government, can we see no reasons for 
confidence ? 

(4.) I loob a €t^ farther. I see a great mmiber of arrang^nents 
designed to meet the evils whieh have in fact grown up in the system-— 
evik in all oases the result of s(Maie violated law. I know the great 
difficulty Hes just here, and you wiE ask me why those evils were allowed 
to come into the syst^ ? ' Why wk« they not p?€vwited ? This is the 
Gtyrdian knot which we can neither cut nor imtie. I answer frankly that 
I do not know. I have not one ray of light to shed here. I am involved 
in deep midnight, as I brieve all mankind are; and I see not that on» 
explanation ha« ever been offered that has helped the matter in the least* 
But when the evil has entered the system, what is iiie conduct of the 
sovereign then ? Has he suffered it to go on imheeded, unrebuked, 
and with no effort to arrest it ? ' Are there no devices, no contrivacM^es, 
to stay the evil, and ultimately to remove it ? K the or^jinal law were. 
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goodyhe wonldbeundar no obligation to interpose to acrest the eTilresiiIi- 
ing irouk its violation ; but if 1^ did interpose, it woiAd be so mueh proo£ 
standing oat by itself tbat he was worthy the oonfideneo of the snfifertars. 
This, then, introduces ns into a new department of the divine adminia-^ 
tration, and a department that extends as far as we are concerned with 
eml and woe. It is the departm^it of remedies for the evils of the vio* 
lated system ;^— a remedial arraDgentent designed to anticipate the coming: 
evil, and to prevent its bdng finally and wholly destraetive. Such axe 
the remedies in the case oi disease, deseed to meet and mitigate it, cae 
to remove it ; and sueh is the great remedy for all the maladies of men in 
ihe atonemj^nt. It is almost susceptible now of d«3Kmstration, and the 
proof is increanng^ev^ year — ^that there is not a form of disease to which 
the human system is liable for which some salutary r^ooedy haa not beoi 
provided ; it is capable ot complete demonstration that th^re is not an 
evil of any kind which sin has introduced, pertaining to the shattered 
body and the darkened soul, for which a complete remedy has not be^i 
provided in the pktn of redemption. Woe, in this life, may all be mitigated 
by that pJanaxKL completely r^noved hareafter ; the soul contaminated 
by sin, may become yet wholly pure; death, the great evil, may be 
wholly deekroyedy^ and. the time come when the grave shall not have a 
tenant, and when the whole earth shall not have a tomb. But if this be 
so, then there is ground of confidence in the government of God. To 
si:^ abeing I would not be a stranger. 

(5.) We come to a fifbh feature of his administration. It is^ that in 
that {dan of com^dete recovery, none are excluded . from his favt)ur who 
desire his &vour. I trust you will understand me, and' not give me 
credit for any more proof imder this point than I. deserve. L do not 
say that none are finally excluded from the favour of GtodL L am not 
aide to come to sudi acondusioo. But this is my position, that none 
are excluded from his favour.who desibgb his favour ; that none of those 
who are lost had any wish to be his friei^. ThU is the question oL 
most thrilling interest to us. It is not whether any have been lost, or 
will be. It is not whether Achan, Judas, Simon ]Vbigns, Cesar Boigi*,. 
Bichard IIL, and Voltaire w^it to heaven. It is whether it can or 
cannot be demonstrated that any have been sent to heU who sincerely 
DSSntEB TO oo TO HEAYEK ; whether any have been refused forgiveness 
<rf sin who sinc«^ wishm) it ; whether any have been thriMt away 
from the cross who sutoebely askeb to be saved by the blood of the 
Bedeemer ; Aether any have truly pled for mercy, and have been: 
denied; whether, in the world of woe, it can ever be said^ — 

Here's a soul that perished, suing 
For the boasted Saviour^ aid. 

If there have been any such instances, it is right to ask where the 
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evidence is to be fonnd. Is it in the Bible ? To me it speaks a wholly- 
different langaage. Have those who have gone down to death ever 
said this ? Have Nero and Caligula, Herod and Cesar Borgia, Paine 
and D'Alembert anywhere left it on record that they had sincerely 
applied for pardon and salvation through the atonement and were 
rejected, and that they became monsters in iniquity because God would 
not save them ? Such a record remains yet to be adduced. Go to the 
multitudes of profligates and atheists, the dissolute and the profane, the 
unprincipled and the vile, and ask them the question, " Are you thus 
because you went in humble prayer before God, and sued for pardon and 
salvation in the name of the Redeemer, and were rejected?" And 
what would be the answer ? A volley of curses, perhaps, that the 
question was asked at all ; certainly such a spirited response as would 
effectually clear them from the suspicion that they had ever done such 
a weak thing as to pray. The truth is simply this. No means will 
induce them to come and ask for pardon. We plead with men ; we 
urge argument and entreaty; we appeal to their consciences, their 
hopes, their fears ; we point them to heaven, and we warn them of hell, 
but all in vain. The great mass press on in the broad road to death, 
and scarce one takes the pains even to turn his head and to say — ^what 
he feels — that he scorns the idea of seeking salvation through a Re- 
deemer. Meantime here and there one leaves "the herd,'* comes back, 
and asks for mercy ; and I appeal to the whole history of the world — 
from the pubHcan and the dying thief to the present time — ^in proof 
that no one who came in that manner was ever rejected. And to the 
same universal history I appeal with the same confidence in proof that 
no one of the lost ever sincerely desired to he saved. But if so, here is 
at least one ground of confidence in God. What could we ask more ? 

(6.) I have one other remark only to make now — ^for the time will 
not admit of more. It is, that they who know most of the character 
and government of God, and who are best quaUfied to judge, repose 
most entire confidence in him. Angels in heaven doubt not his good- 
ness, and mercy, and truth, and in their bosoms there dwells no distrust. 
Multitudes on earth who were once alienated and even miserable 
because they were alienated ; who murmured against God, and who, in 
murmuring, found no relief ; and who rebelled in the day of adversity, 
and thus plunged themselves into deeper sorrows, have returned, and 
now see that he is worthy of their highest trust. Since their return ; 
since they have become "acquainted" with him, they have been at 
peace. They have not doubted that he was qualified to rule ; and they 
have committed to him the interest dearest to mortals — ^the interest of 
the immortal soul — and felt that all was safe. Prophets and apostles 
did this ; confessors and martyrs did it ; and there arc tens of thousands 
now on earth, and millions in heaven who have done it. God they 
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have found true to his promises. The afflicted have found him a sup- 
port ; the dying have leaned on his arm ; and the Hving now find him 
all that the heart deskes to find in their God. I make use of this as an 
argument. It is the argument of history ; of experience. You will 
not doubt that it is a legitimate argument, for they have had all the 
feelings of distrust, and complaining, and murmuring, which any can 
have now, and they have passed through all the circumstances which 
we can conceive of, to test our confidence in God. It has been enough. 
They have been upheld, and have found it true that he would " never 
leave nor forsake them.'* 

My hearers, I have desired so to set this subject before you as to 
describe your state of mind, and to show you the propriety of being 
reconciled to God. I know not that I have succeeded in removing one 
difficulty from the mind ; but I would trust that the remarks which I 
have made will not increase the perplexity. To you candidly I commit 
the remarks made; with God I leave them for his blessing. The 
conclusions which I think we have reached, are these — 

(1.) It is a duty to be reconciled to God :: — a duty to him, for his 
government is just and right, and opposition to him is wrong, 

(2.) It is imwise to maintain the state of mind in which many 
indulge — chafed and fretted against God, and yet using no means to 
ascertain his true character, and to be at peace. ' 

(3.) The world is doing its Creator great injustice. It charges him 
with cruelty and wrong ; holds him to be imworthy of confidence and 
love ; is filled with hard thoughts and fretted feelings ; and is venting 
^jomplaints and murmurings. Thousands murmur in their hearts; 
thousands complain openly; thousands curse him on his throne. 
What a world! 

(4.) It is foolish as well as wicked to resist him. What can resist- 
ance avail against almighty power ! Justice and wisdom, truth and 
love, constrain us, therefore, to say to each one of you, " Acquaint now 
thyself with him, and be at peace !" 
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SEEMON XL 

., w REPENTANCK 

Acts xvii. 30 — And the times of this ignorance God winked at, but now com- 
mandeth all men every where to repent. 

This command is as positive as any otlier in the Bible. It is simple 
and easily understood. From its obligations there are no exceptions 
made in favour of the great, the learned, the honoured, the gay, the 
amiable, the moral. It is addressed to all men, in all climes, and in all 
ages of the world. It comes, therefore, to us, and is laid across our 
jiath. .Eepentanee is here urged as the command of the Almighty. In 
other places it is declared to -be indispensable to salvation, and we are 
assured that unless we repent we shall perish. 

Yet men have many objections to yielding obedience to this command 
of Grod. At one time they allege, or they woTild allege if they were to 
express the real feelings of the heart, that they have done nothing 
•which requires repentance. They have done no wrong which they 
liave not endeavoured to repair, and they are conscious of no crime. 
They are not idolaters ; they liave not been guilty of murder, or 
Tobbery, or fraud, or falsehood. Their lives have been upright, and 
why should they weep ? At another time it is said, that repentance 
is wholly beyond the power of man ; that it is a work which can only 
be performed by the aid of God ; and the expression of wonder is scarce 
withheld that a command should be urged to do that which it is known 
will never be done but by divine assistance. At another time it is 
alleged, that the requirement is wholly arbitrary : that the terms of 
salvation have in themselves no intrinsic value or necessity ; and that 
it is xmreasonable that God should suspend eternal salvation on the 
exercise of repentance and faith. Why, it is asked, has he selected 
from aU the exercises of mind these two as those in connexion with 
which he will bestow salvation ? Why these more than love, or hope, 
or joy, or zeal ? Is there any such intrinsic fitness or value in sorrow 
and in faith in Christianity as to justify this selection as constituting 
the only ground of salvation ? And why in this arrangement has he 
chosen these tcv^xq emotions of the heart in preference to a correct moral 
character as the conditions of his favour ? Would it not be more 
■worthy of God to make eternal life depend on virtue and benevolence ; 
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on honesty and trutli ; on the Mthful discharge of onr duties in the 
family and in public life, than on r^ret for the past, and on the mere 
exercise of faith ? And why is it that he requires the man of many 
•years and many virtues, and the youth of great amiableness and purity, 
*to renoimce all confidence in these virtues and all dependence on them, 
and to approach God weeping over the errors of a life ? Can he require 
feigned sorrow ? Can there be virtue in farced and affected tears ? 
A^in it is asked, why has God made the path to heaven a path of 
sorrow? Why must we go with the head bowed down with grief? 
"Why has he made the road a thom*hedge, and not planted it with 
roses ? Are there no joyous emotions that might have been made the 
condition of salvation; nothing that would make the eye bright, and 
the heart cheerftQ, and the soul glad, that might have been selected of 
at least equal value with pensiveness and a heavy heart ; with melan- 
choly and tears ? 

Such are some of the feelings that spring up in the mind when we 
come to men and urge upon them the duty of repentance. My desire 
is, if possible, to meet these feelings, and to convince you that they are 
unfoimded. I shall aim to show you that, the requisition of repentaaee 
is not arbitrary, but that it is founded in the nature of thmgs, and 
that a man must bepent if he will ever enter into the kingdom of 
God. In doing this, I shall submit to your attention a series of obser- 
vations, which will have a direct bearing on the case before us. 

I. In the first place, repentance is a simple operation of mind under-- 
stood by all persons, and in some form practised by all. You cannot 
£nd a person who at some time has not exercked repentance. ¥qu 
cannot find a child who needs to be told what is meant by hemg 
required to repent when he has done a wrong thing; -and in the 
emotions of a child, when he feels sorrow that he has done wrong, and 
who resolves to make confession of it and to do so no more, you have 
the elements of all that God requires of man as a condiiion of Ovation. 
Tou have broken the commands of a ^Either. His law was pkun-; his 
will was clear. When the deed is performed, you reflect on what you 
have done. You see that his command was right; ihat you. have done 
wrong by breaking his law, and have incurred his just displeasure. He 
has always treated you kindly; his commands have never been unrea- 
sonable ; and you cannot justify yourself in what you have done. You 
see that you have done wrong. By a law of your nature you feel pain 
or distress that you did the wrong. You resolve that you will go and 
confess it, and that you will do so no more. This is Tepentance ; and 
this is the whole of it. You have a firiend. He has a thousand times,, 
and in a thousand ways, laid you under obligation. He has helped 
jou in pecuniary distress; shared your losses; attended you in sickness; 
defended your reputation when attacked. He himself, in turn, suffers. 
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Wicked men blacken and defame his character, and a cloud rolls upon 
him and overwhelms him. In an evil hour your mind is poisoned, and 
you forget all that he has done for you, and you join in the prevalent 
suspicion and error in regard to him, and give increased currency to the 
slanderous reports. Subsequently you reflect that it was all wrong ; 
that you acted an ungratefiil part ; that you suffered your mind to be 
too easily influenced to forget your benefactor, and that you have done 
him great and lasting injury. You are pained at the heart. You 
resolve that you will go to him and make confession, and that you will 
implore forgiveness, and that you will endeavour as far as possible to 
undo the evil. This is repentance ; and this is all. Let these simple 
elements be transferred to God and to religion, and you have all that 
is included in repentance. Be as honest towards (rod as you have 
been many a time toward a parent or a friend, and you will have no 
difficulty on the subject. You will see that it was neither arbitrary 
nor imreasonable. The difficulty is, when you approach religion you 
are determined to find something iminteUigible, severe, and harsh, and 
you at once suppose that God in his arrangement is arbitrary and 
unkind. 

I said that repentance was well imderstood by all persons, and 
practised by all. Nothing is more conmion on earth ; — on earth only. 
The angels in heaven having never sinned have nothing of which to 
repent ; and of course it is unknown there. Devils, though having 
sinned long and much, have yet felt no regret at their crime, and have 
never been disposed to go and ask for pardon ; and there is no repent- 
ance among them. Sinners that descend from our world to the world 
of woe, go beyond the reach of mercy and the desire of pardon, and 
there is no penitence in hell. But on earth what is more common ? 
Who is there that has not exercised repentance ? Who is there that 
has never felt that he has done wrong, and that has resolved that he 
would do so no more ? No inconsiderable portion of every man's life 
is made up of regrets for the errors and follies of the past. No small 
part of the sighs and groans of the world are the bitter fruit of mistakes 
and crimes. No small part of the recollections of an old man are made 
up of remembrances of days of folly and of subsequent regret ; of the 
indulgence of appetite and passion, and of the bitterly lamented fruits ; 
of wrong thoughts, and wrong words, and wrong deeds over which he 
has had abimdajit leisure to mourn. These feelings occur on the re- 
membrance of errors, follies, crimes. They invade the mind because 
we feel that we have done wrong ^ and that we oxiglit to have done dif- 
ferently. They are not arbitrary. They are the operations of the 
regular laws of the mind ; and they are operations which a generous 
and a noble heart would not wish to check or prevent. 

If such feelings actually occur on the recollection of the past, it is 
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natural to ask why we should not expect to find them in religion ? 
We see repentance everywhere else, and manifested in every man's lifci 
We perceive regrets at the past starting up in the minds of men of all 
ages and all lands; and why shall it be regarded as strange that it is 
required in a system of religion designed to recall the world from error 
and from sin ? 

Further ; the most deep and pungent feehngs which men ever have 
are found in regrets for the crimes of the past. The mind nowhere 
else Igiows emotions so overwhelming and so torturing, as in the recol- 
lections of past guilt. And why, then, should deep emotion be deemed 
strange or unreasonable in religion ? Why should it be regarded as 
fanatical that the soul should be burdened with a sense of guilt when 
it comes back to God ? If you feel pained when you recoUect that 
you have wounded the feelings of a friend ; if your mind is overwhelmed 
when you think of disobedience towards a parent, whether now living 
or dead ; if you are overwhelmed when you are made conscious that 
you have been guilty of great ingratitude, I ask why may we not 
expect that there will be deep feeling in the return of a sinner to God ? 
The sins which you have committed against a friend, a parent, or aa 
earthly benefactor, are trifles when compared with the sins which we 
have committed against our heavenly friend, parent, benefactor. David 
was guilty of two of the most aggravated offences which can be com- 
mitted against human laws. That he felt the criminality of thes> 
offences as committed against man no one can doubt ; but great as this 
consciousness of guilt was when regarded as committed against man^ 
it was absorbed and lost when he contemplated his offence as committed 
against God. " Against thee, thee only,'' said he, " have I sinned, 
and done this evil in thy sight." (Ps. li. 4.) My wonder is not that men 
feel deeply when they exercise true repentance and become Christians, 
nor is it that here and there one is so overwhelmed as to be driven to 
permanent derangement. It is a matter of marvel that they feel so 
little ; and a sulgect of praise and thanksgiving that in nearly every 
instance the divine mercy interposes, and the voice of pardon is heard 
speaking to the soul, before the anxious and guilty sinner sinks into 
despair. 

II. My second proposition is, that God may appoint his own terms 
of mercy, and that man has no right to complain if he requires him to 
exercise repentance as a condition of salvation. This general proposi- 
tion is true in relation to everything, that God may appoint his own 
terms on which his favours may be enjoyed, and that man has neither 
the right to dictate nor complain. Health is his gift ; and he has the 
absolute right — a, right which he is constantly exercising — to state to 
man on what terms it may be enjoyed ; and if he does not choose to 
comply with those terms, God will not depart from his settled laws to 
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give him health by miracle. Life i6 his gifb, and he has a right to saj 
on what terms it shall be enjoyed ; property is his gift, and he has a 
right to say to man how it may be possessed. In like manner, pardon 
18 the gift of God, and he has a right to say on what terms it may be 
obtained. An offender against law has no right to demand forgiveness; 
nor has he any more right to prescribe the terms on which it may be 
obtained. Heaven is God*s home ; and he has a right to say to men 
on what terms they may be admitted to Hve with him. Assuredly 
men cannot claim of God the right to be admitted to heaven, and to 
prescribe to him the terms on which he will receive them to favour there. 
If, therefore, God has declared that repentance and faith are the indis- 
pensable conditions on which man may be admitted to favour and to 
heaven, no one can complain. The only appropriate question to ask is, 
whether vnfact he has appointed them as the indispensable conditions. 
That settled, every question on the subject is at rest. 

If we may illustrate great things by small, and appeal to men for 
the propriety of this to their own doings, I would observe that God is 
deamig with you in this respect just as you deal with your fellow- 
laen. You have a house : it is your castle, your home ; no one has a 
right to come there without your consent. You wiD admit no one to 
your dwelling, or to yo\ir table, or to intercourse with your sons and 
daughters, who does not choose to comply with the reasonable condi- 
tions which you may choose to have observed — ^whether they be such 
merely as society has chosen to appoint in general, or such particular 
conditions as you may think good order in your house requires. Why 
eomplain of God if he does the same thing ? You are a parent. A 
ohiW violates your commands. Do you not feel that you have a ri^t 
to prescribe the terms on which he may obtain your forgiveness ? Uo 
you not feel that pardon is yours, to bestow or withhold as you shall 
dioose ? You have a friena, or there is one who was your professed 
friend. He has greatly wronged you. The offence is imdeniable ; it 
is admitted. Do you not feel that you have a right to prescribe to 
Mm the terms on which he may be admitted to your favour and enjoy 
your friendship s^ain P And if you should require that he should 
express regret, and confess the wrong, and repair the evil, would you 
i^iink that he had a right to complain of you r And would you think 
it a sufficient answer to this if he should say, that he had no power to 
do it, or that you might have planted the path of return with flowers 
rather than with thorns ? How obvious the answer that it would be 
as easy to make the confession as to do the wrong, and that as to the 
ikoms in the case, he planted them by his own wrong-doing, and not 
you. And since we everywhere claim the right to say on what terms 
"diose who have injured us may again be permitted to partake of our 
favours, why should we complain of our Maker if the same thing 
occurs under his government ? r^ i 
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The propofiitkm^ therefore, tha,t God htm a right to a{^)oi]it Ms own 
tome of fWonr cannot be disputed. If repentttnee be one of the 
oonditions, he has a right to say that this is i^spensable to obtaining 
his favour. You deem it an ineombrance, a clog, a hindrance to your 
return. But even if it were so, the question would be whether it 
would not still be wise to accept of salvation cumbered with temporary 
sorrow here in the hope of etemid glory hereafter, or whether it wotdd 
be best to perish for ever because God had appended such a ckmdiMon 
to tiie offer of life. My remarks under this head tend to this, that 
ev^i if the appointment were wholly arbitrary, God has a right to 
make it, and man has no right to complain. 

III. My third proposition is, that when wrong has been done 
among men, the only way to obtain agwn the favour of those who 
have been injured, is by repentance. No man who has done evil in 
«»y ^ay <^«"^ ^ restored to forfeited favour but by just this process cf 
lepentimoe— by a process involving all the elements of mef, shame, 
r^norse, reformation, confession, that are demanded in rengion. Let 
us recur to some of the former illustrations. 

Ypu are a father. A child does wrong. He violates your law, 
offends you, treats you with disrespect or scorn. He goes abroad and 
represents your government at home as severe, and gives himself up t6 
unbridled dissipation. Begardless of your commands and of your 
feelings, he becomes the compmiion of the dissipated and the vile, and 
with ttiose companions wastes the fruits of your labours. Towards 
that son you cherish still all a father's feelings ; but I may Bp^esl t6 
any such imhappy parent to say whether he would admit him to the 
same degree of confidence and favour as before, without some evidence 
of repentance. You demand that he should express regret for the 
errors said follies of his life ; you demand evidence that will be satis* 
Ikctory to you that he will not do the same thing again ; jrou requi^ 
proof that he will be disposed, 1^ a virtuous life, to repair, as far a6 
possible, the injury which he has done you ; and the moment you heat 
him sincerely say, " Father, I have sinned against heaven, and befoi^ 
Aee, and am not worthy to be cabled thy son,** that moment you are 
ready to go out and meet him, and to throw your arms around ms neck, 
and to forgive him. You have had a friend. You thought him sincere. 
But he betrayed you ; and in feeling, in property, in character you have 
been made to suffer by him. I ask any man whether he can receive 
OTch a friend again to his bosom, and press him to his heart, without 
dome evidence of regret at what he has done, and some proof that he 
win not do it again? You cannot do it. YCnu. cannot force your 
nature to do it. The sea mrght as well break over the iron-bound 
sbofe, or the river flow back and again climb up the mountain side 
where it leaped down in cascades, as for yott to do it. You will 
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convince yourself, in some way, that he begsets what he has done, 
and that he will not do it again, or you can never receive him again 
with the confidence of a friend. Your nature is as firm on this point 
as the everlasting hills, and is, in this respect, hut the counterpart 
and the image of God, who does the same thing. In like manner ^t isr 
with those who have committed offences against a commimity. Of the 
man who has heen guilty of theft, hurglary, arson, or forgery, and who 
has been sentenced and pimished for these offences, the commimity 
demand evidence that he has repented of the crime, and that h^ 
purposes to do so no more, before it will admit him again to its favour. 
If you go into his cell and find him alone on his knees before God> 
confessing the sin ; if you see in him the evidence of regret and sorrow 
that it was done ; if you believe that the reformation is entire and 
sincere, the commimity will again receive him to its bosom, and will 
forgive and forget the past ; and he may rise to public confidence, and 
even to affluence and honour. But if none of these things are seen ; if 
he spends the years of his sentence sullen, and hardened, and profane, 
and without one sigh or tear, he is never forgiven. He may have paid 
the penalty of the law, but he is not forgiven ; and he goes forth to 
meet the frowns of an indignant community, to be watched with an eagle 
eye, and to be excluded all his life from the affections and confidence 
of mankind. Universally it is true, that where an offence has been 
committed, and there is evidence of repentance, the offender may be 
restored to favour; where there is no regret, shame, the curse of man, 
and of his Maker, alike rest upon him. 

rV. My fourth proposition is, that in the actual course of eventa 
Tmder the divine administration, it is only in connexion with repentance 
that forfeited favours can be recovered. I do not mean to say that 
repentance will always repair the evil of the past, that it will restore 
to a man the money which he has squandered by dissipation, that it 
will recover the health which has been lost by vicious indulgence, or 
that it will recall to life the man that has been murdered. But my 
meaning is, that if a man who has done wrong is ever restored in any 
measure to the forfeited favour of God, it w3l be in connexion with 
repentance. A process of repentance, similar to that required by the 
Christian religion, is inevitable, and unless that exist, the forfeited 
favour can never be regained. A man has wasted his health and 
property by intemperance. He was once in comfortable circumstances, 
saw around him a happy family, was respected and beloved, enjoyed 
health, and was rising to affluence. He yielded to temptation, and all 
is now swept away. Peace has fled from his dwelling, and his wife sit& 
in poverty and in tears, and his children are growing up in idleness 
and vice, and he is fast hastening to a drunkard's grave. Is there any 
way, now, by which health, and domestic peace, and property, and 
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respectability may be recovered? There is. But how? By this 
course. He will reflect on his sin and folly. He will feel deeply, 
pained at the evil he has done. He will lament that course of life 
which has taken comfort and peace from his dwelling. He will resolve 
to forsake the ways of sin, and will abandon for ever the intoxicating 
bowl. He will reform his life, and become sober, industrious, and 
kind — ^and health may again revisit his frame, and peace his family, 
and his farm will again be fenced, and ploughed, and sown, and the 
rich harvest will again wave in the summer sim. But this is the very 
way in which God requires the sinner to come back to himself. He 
requires him to reflect on the past ; to feel, as he ought, that he has 
pursued a guilty course ; to break off his transgressions, and to lead a 
different life. Why should it be thought more strange in religion than 
in the actual course of events ? 

The same is true of a gambler. He has been led on by the arts of 
temptation till he has lost his all. He had received a competence as 
the heir to a wealthy father. Now it is all gone. From one step to 
another he has been drawn into temptation with amamng rapidity, till 
he is now stripped of all and is penniless, and is ready to give himself up 
to despair. Is there any way by which he can emerge from this depth 
of woes, and become a man of respectabihty aud property again ? 
There is one, and but one way. It is a strait and a narrow path, like 
that which leads to heaven. It will not be found by treading on in the 
blighted and parched way in which he is now going. It will be by 
the following process. He will reflect on the folly and the guilt of his 
course. He will feel pain and regret at the remembrance of that sad 
hour when he yielded to temptation. He will mourn in the bitterness 
of his soul over that dark day. He will resolve that he will never enter 
a gambling-room again, and that he will devote his life to a course of 
st^y industry and virtue ; and the confidence of his fellow-men he 
may regain, and Grod will bestow on him wealth and respectabihty. But 
this is substantially the way in which a sinner is to return to God. This 
is repentance. 

So, in respect to indolence, vice, dissipation, crime in all forms. If 
men ever turn back these evils ; if they ever arrest this descending 
curse ; if they ever escape from the withering and blighting influence 
which pursues the wicked, it imist be in connexion with repentance. If 
there is no evidence of repentance and reform, that withering and 
blighting influence will pursue the individual over sea and land, to the 
end of the world and to the end of life. He can never escape the curse 
of violating the laws of heaven until he gives ervidence of sincere sorrow 
for what he has done. But the moment that is done, the avenger ceases 
to pursue him, friends come again around him, and he finds peace in his 
own bosom, and in every man he finds a friend. 
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Y. The neeeaiitji^ repentance coiild not be avoided by any afmnge- 
ment whatever. It must exist whwiever there is retunung love toGodi 
and had it not have been required in a formal manner as a condition of 
aatvation, still it would have been true that no sinner would ev^ 
have returned from his ways aad come back to Crod, without exercising 
repentance. 

A moment's reflection will satisfy any one of this. The law of God 
requires lovb to him as the supreme rule of life. That law man has 
violated, and the Gt)spel requiring repentance meets him as a sinner, and 
requires him to return to the love of God. Now no ahaiated man can 
come back to this love of God without regret that he wandered away 
firom him. To return to my former illustration. A child is bound to 
love his fiftther. He £uls to evince the love which he ought to, and 
becomes disobedient. Can that child be brought back £rom the state 
of alienation, and have his bosom glow with love, vdth no regret that 
he has not showed that bve before ? Can he now look on the excellenee 
of his other's character, and the reasonableness of his laws, and feel no 
r^et that he has not always loved him, and obeyed him P Can he look 
over that long, dark period which has passed in alienation, and feel that 
he had done no wrong, and experience no self-condemnation P It could 
not be. Not thus is the human heart made ; and he who has ever come 
back from alienaticm to love has returned with regret and tears. 

Love is the grand principle on which God intends to bind all worlds 
in harmony. It is the central virtue whose influence is radiated over all 
others. Qtod might have governed the universe by terrors, and by flames, 
and by the dread of stripes, and by chains and adamantine walls. But 
he designed to make love the great principle of his administration 
everywhere, and it was presumed that this was enough. It is enoudb. 
If in a family you can secure proper lorn between a husband and wife, 
piffents and children, brothers and sisters, it is enough. You may lay 
aside your rod, and dismiss your system of terrors. If in a neighbour* 
hood you can secure fow«— the love of one neighbour for another, it is 
enough. There will be no brawls, no law-suits, no heart-burnings. If 
in a nation you can secure love, it is enough. If there is the love of 
country in every bosom, leading idl to a readiness to defend that country's 
rights ; if there is the love of law and justice ; if there is the love of 
a people towards their rulers, and of rulers for their people, it would be^ 
Plough. You might shut up yoiu: prisons, and dismiss your judges and 
juries, for there would be universal harmony. And so among the nations. 
If there were everywhere the love <rf Gt)d and man, if there reigned in 
every human bosom the love of a brother and of human rights ; you 
might dismantle your forts and disband your armies, and the sword 
might be lefb to rust in the scabbard, and the ship of war be left to 
decay on the stocks. In his government, God intends that this principle 
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i^all haye the ascendancy and shall rule. It wOl be l^e same principle 
in the bosoms of angels and of m^i. It will bind the most loftj spirit 
ci the i^es to his throne, and the most humble among the saints on 
earth, like the mighty law which binds planets in their orbits, and which 
bids the floating particle of dust to seek the centre. Had this love been 
always shown, there would have been no sin, no crime, no war, no death. 

But it has not been shown always on earth. The impenitent sinner 
has never had the love of God in his heart. He has been, and he is, an 
alienated being. This he knows, and this he feels in that moment when 
he is pondering the question whether he shall return to God. Every 
man knows that he has not loved God as he ought to have done, and 
the impenitent man may see, if he will see, that from the first dawn of 
bis bemg to the present moment he has not put forth one single 
expression of genuine love to his Maker. Now if this alienated bemg 
oomes back to Qt)d, it will be only by repentance. He will, he must, 
feel regret at this long and wasted period of his life which has been 
i^>ent in estrangement from God. He win look with deep emotion on 
ti^e many mercies which his Maker has conferred on lum; or with 
amazement on the fact that to this moment he has abused them all. No 
man ever yet passed from hatred to love without experiencing regret, 
remorse, and sorrow at his former course of life, and without passing 
through a process similar to that which God requires of the returning 
sinn^. And no man ever did or can, return to God, from whom he has 
been alienated, without feeling and expressing regret that he has wan- 
dered, and without a purpose to do so no more. At the remembrance 
<ji his sins and of the abused mercies of Gt)d, at the view of the good- 
ness which has kept him in all his wanderings, and especially of the 
mercy which sought him in the gift of a Saviour, and of the death of 
the Bedeemer for these very sins, he must feel and weep, and he cannot 
return without bitter regrets that he abused so much love and slighted 
so much mercy. Returning love and a sense of Qt>d'8 goodness will be 
attended with sorrow of heart that he ever wandered, and with a full 
purpose to do so no more: — ^and this is repentance. How could God be 
willing to admit the wanderw to his favour unless he were willing to do 
as much as this ? 

I might add that it would be impossible for a man to be happy in 
heavai unless he had r^ented of the errors and follies of the past. The 
man who has injured you, could he be happy in your family unless he 
bad repented of the wrong done, and obtained your forgiveness ? Were 
you ever happy in the presau^e of the man that you had wronged until you 
confessed it and obtamed pardon ? Your whole nature is against such 
% supposition, and it can never be. The deepest misery that we can 
w>dl imagine woukl be to be do<Hned to Hve for ever with those whom 
we have wronged, to feel ^att they knew it, to be reminded of it every 
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time we caught their eye, and yet to be too proud or wicked to confess 
it and ask for pardon : and how then could an impenitent sinner be 
happy in the presence of a much-injured Saviour, and of a Otod of abused 
mercy for ever and ever ? 

In view of the positions which I have endeavoured to defend in this 
discourse, I may remark, 

1. That Christianity is not an arbitrary institution. Its requirements 
are founded in the nature of things. It would have been impossible to 
save sinners, or to have made them happy, without repentance ; and 
Christianity has simply «aw? that. It has appointed nothing arbitrary; 
nothing immeaning. It has demanded that which must exist ; which 
€hes exist in all similar circimistances ; and which would have occurred 
in the case of every sinner coming back to God, even if it had not been 
formally required. 

2. Evil is often done by representing the operations of the mind in 
religion as in their nature essentially different &om mental operations 
on other subjects. As a mere operation of mind, how can repentance 
in religion differ from repentance exercised towards an injured parent or 
friend ? The mental operation is simple and easily imderstood, and all 
are familiar with it. Who is there here who has never repented of 
anything that he has done ? Who that has not confessed a wrong ? 
Wlio that does not now feel that he has much to regret in the past, and 
that there is much which he (mght to confess F Be as honest toward 
God as you have been toward a parent, lover, or friend, and you would 
have no difficulty on the subject of repentance. It would be easy to 
be imderstood, and your difficulties would all soon vanish. Yet when 
you approach religion, you expect and deske to find everything cold, 
repulsive, unreal, arbiiiary, and impossible — and are unwilling to 
beheve that religion is the most simple of all things, and that it is 
in entire accordance with all the laws of the human mind. What is 
needM is to bring the whole subject of religion back to " the simplicity 
that is in Christ;" to take away the teclmicalities of the "schools;'* 
and to see that in simplicity it is adapted to children, in sublimity 
and power it is in accordance with the laws which govern the highest 
intellects on earth or in heaven. 

3. Eepentance is not beyond the proper exercise of the power of 
man. Every man practises it. Every child repents. Ev^y one has, 
at different times, felt regret at something that he has done, has made 
confession, has resolved to do so no more, has turned from the evil 
course. This is repentance ; and no one in such a case has resorted to 
any plea that it was impossible, or that it was unreascmable. It is 
only in religion that we hear that it is unreasonable, and that it is 
beyond a man's power. But why should it be there more than els^ 
where ? why easy anywhere else ? why impossible there ? The answer 
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is simple. It is, that men wish to find an excuse for not repenting ; 
and, regardless of any reflections on the character of their Maker, 
rather than forsake their sins, they charge him with requiring that 
which is impossible, and coolly say that they have no power to obey 
his commands. Everywhere else it is easy, in their view, to repent, 
here they say it is impossible, and is only to be done by the almighty 
power of God. 

4. It is the sinner who is to repent. It is not God who is to repent 
for him — for God has done no wrong. It is not the Saviour who is to 
repent for him — ^for he has violated no law. It is not the Holy Spirit 
that is to repent — ^for how can that blessed Agent feel sorrow, and why 
should he? My impenitent friend, it is yowr otvn mind that is to 
repent, your own heart that is to feel regret, your own feet that are to 
be turned from the evil way, your own lips that are to make confession. 
I know that, if ever done, it will be by the aid of God the Holy 
Ghost ; but I know, also, that toti abe TOUESELr to be the penitent, 
and that this is a work that cannot be done by another. That very 
heart that has sinned must feel ; those very eyes that have looked with 
delight on forbidden objects must weep ; and those lips that have been 
&\se, profane, or impure, must make confession. I will add here, that 
Orod is willing to impart to you all the grace which is needful to 
enable you to repent, if you are willing, for he has " exalted Christ 
Jesus to give repentance and the remission of sins." With his offered 
and promised grace you can never allege before him that repentance 
was wholly put beyond your power. 

5. Finally, it is right and proper to call on men to repent of their 
sins. K they repent when they have wronged a friend, or violated the 
laws of a parent ; if repentance is an operation of mind with which 
all are familiar ; if it is not beyond the proper reach of the human 
faculties ; and if the sinner himself is actually to feel sorrow and make 
confession, and if you have, in fact, violated the law of Grod, then it is 
right to call on you to repent at once. This command, then, I lay 
across your path to-day, and call on you to repent of all your sios, and 
to make confession unto God. It is a command reasonable, proper, 
easy, imperative ; and I end as I began, by saying that it is as positive 
as any other in the Bible, that it is simple and easily understood, that 
it is addressed to all, and that there are no exceptions made in favour 
of the great, the learned, the honoured, the gay, the amiable, the 
moral. We shall all alike die ; and when we come to die it will be one 
of the sincerest wishes of our souls that we had honestly yielded 
obedience to all the commands of God ; one of the sincerest wishes of 
our hearts that we had confessed and forsaken our sins before we were 
called to stand at the awful bar of our final Judge. 
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SERMON XII. 

SALVATION EASY. 

Matthew zi. 30 — ^My yoke is etaj, and my burden is light. 

All religion, like virtue of all kinds, implies restraint. The Saviour 
did not come to institute a religion that would be without law, or that 
would give unrestrained indulgence to the passions. He did not come 
to establish a religion where there would be no burden to be borne, no 
cross to be taken up. He speaks, therefore, in the text, of his religion 
as a "^oke'' — the emblem of restraint, of a " burden "—-the emUem of 
obligation, implying that there were duties to be dischai^ed imd 
conditions of salvation to be complied with. But he says that the 
one was " easy," the other "light." Compared with the heavy yoke 
of Jewish rites and ceremonies (Acts xv. 10) ; compared with the 
oppressive burdens of the heathen systems of religicm everywhere ; and 
compared with the. yoke which fashion, and ambition, and corrupt pas- 
sions impose on their votaries everywhere, the yoke which he required 
his followers to bear was easy, and the burden light. It was not a hard 
thing to be a Christian ; it was not difficult to be saved. In illus- 
trating this truth, my object wiU be, 

I. To show that salva^on is easy ; and 

II. To show why it is so. 

I. Salvation is made easy for mankind. 

I know that this proposition is one that will not be conceded to be 
true by aU'men. It stands opposed to many feelings of the human 
heart, as well as to some sentiments maintained by a part of the 
Christian world. It is not introduced here for controversy, nor will 
my discussion of it be pursued for purposes of debate, but with 
reference to some prevalent feelings in the minds of men. It is fe^ 
by many to whom we preach, that salvation is difficult, or whcdly 
impracticable, for them. The feeling assumes a great variety of forms, 
for the existence of which we have only to app^ to your conscious- 
ness. It is felt by scmie that God has provided no salvation for a large 
part of the human family ; or that the Holy Spirit strives with only a 
part of the race ; or that God is insincere in hw ol^rs of salvation ; or 
that he has determined, by unalterable decree, those who shall, and 
those who shall not, be saved ; or that man has no power to repent or 
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bdiere, and that should he prxt forth all possihle effi)rtB, they would be 
utterly fruitless. At one time an impenetrable obscurity seems to rest 
on the whole subjeot of religion, and the mind of the sinner is in thick 
darkness; at another he feels that his sins are so strong, that he 
has no power to overcome them; at another that some invisible 
power thwarts all his efforts and blasts all his purposes; and at 
another that salvation resembles some object in heaven, to be brought 
down like bringing Christ agam from the skies, or is like crossing the 
niighty deep to seek for it on a pilgrimage in the dreariness of a 
distant land. It is this feeling which I wish to meet in defence of the 
proposition derived from our text, that salvation is easy. There are 
three considerations which I trust wiU make it clear ; or three sources 
of argument to which I shall refer you. 

(1.) The first is, that such is the express testimony of the Bible. 
To this I appeal as perfectly plain on the point, and as meeting all the- 
difficulties which are felt in the case. I appeal to the following 
passage, the very design of which is to state this truth with the 
utmost explioitness : " The righteousness which is of faith," or the plan 
of salvation in the Qospel, '^speaketh in this wise, say not in thine 
heart. Who shall ascend into heaven P that is, to bring Christ down 
frt)m above ; or, who shall descend into the deep ? that is, to bring up 
Christ agam from the dead. But what saith it ? The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart, that is, the word of faith 
which we preach ; that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that €K>d hath raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved." (Bom x. 6 — 9.) The meaning is, the 
Christian religion does not require us to ascend into heaven — ^to 
perform an impossible work like going up to the throne of €k>d, and 
bringing the Mediator down. It does not require us to go into the 
abyss, the grave, the regions of departed souls, and perform a work 
like raising a man from the dead. It demands an easier task — one 
that lies within the proper exercise of human power. It demands, 
says Paul, simply a confession with the mouth of the Lord Jesus, and 
a belief in the heart that God raised him from the dead. And is this 
all ? and is it then an erroneous inference, that Paul meant to teach 
that salvation is easy; that it demands no impracticable thing, and 
nothing which lies beyond the proper compass of hiunan responsibility p 

I appeal, in further confirmation of this position, to the following 
plain declarations of the BiUe. '^ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters ; and he that hath no money ; come ye, buy and ^t ; 
yea, come, buy wine and milk without money, and without price. 
Indine your ear, and come unto me ; hear,'* and your soul shall live ; 
and I will make an everlasting covenant with you, even the sure 
Biercies of David." (Isa. Iv. 1-^.) Is it impossible to incline the ear 
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and hear ? To come and buy ? — " Behold,'* said the Saviour, " I stand 
at the door and knock : if* an^f man will hear my voice, and open the 
door, I will come into him, and sup with him, and he with me." 
(Eev. iii. 20.) Is it impossible for a man to open his door for a friend, 
or for a stranger ? — " And the Spirit and the bride say, come. And 
let him that heareth say, come. And let him that is athirst come 2 
and whosoever wiU, let him take the water of life freely. ^^ (Rev. 
xxii. 17.) Is it impossible for the thirsty to drink at a running 
fountain ? — " Come unto me," said the Redeemer, " all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. My yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light." (Matt. xi. 28 — 30.) " In the last day, the great 
day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying. If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me and drink." (John vii. 37.) These passages, it 
will at once occur to you, are but a specimen of the language of the 
Scripture on the subject, and the meaning of such language cannot be 
mistaken. It is as far as possible from any representation that the 
provisions of salvation are limited in their nature or design ; or that 
man is incapacitated from embracing the offer ; or that there are, from 
any cause whatever, insuperable obstacles to his salvation. K there 
are passages in the Scripture which speak of difficulties and obstacles 
of any kind to the salvation of men — as there are, undoubtedly — ^they 
are such as refer to obstacles on the part of man, and not on the part 
of God ; obstacles which'the sinner has hunself formed, and not those 
which arise from any want of fulness in the provisions which God has 
made, or any want of willingness on his part to save the soul. 

(2.) The second consideration to which I refer for proof on this 
point is, that the difficulties which did exist in regard to salvation, and 
which man could not have overcome, have all been taken away by the 
plan of salvation. A specification of a few of these difficulties will 
illustrate the idea which I now present. One of these obstacles related 
to pardon. Man had sinned. And yet it is manifest that he could 
not be self-pardoned, nor could he be pardoned by a fellow-man, nor by 
the highest angel. It was only the being whose law had been violated, 
and who had been offended, that could extend forgiveness. A neigh-, 
hour cannot pardon your child who has done wrong to you ; nor can 
a foreign government pardon a traitor to his country; nor can a 
murderer pardon himself. The solution of the question whether the 
offender could or could not be pardoned under the divine government, 
was one that was lodged in the bosom of God, and over which man had 
no control. Pardon could not be extorted — ^for man had no power to 
do this ; it could not be demanded — ^for then it would not be pardon, 
but justice ; it could not be purchased by gold or pearls — ^for of what 
value are they to the Creator of all things ; it could not be procured 
by penance, and self-infficted pains — ^for what merit is there in uncom* 
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mended seH-torture ? Yet all this difficulty has heen removed. What 
all the gold and diamonds of the East could not purchase, has been 
offered as a free gift to all. None are so poor that they may not 
procure it ; none are so guilty that it may not be freely bestowed 
upon them. A kindred difficulty related to the atonement. It wa» 
just as true that man could make no atonement for his sins as it was 
that he could not of himself secure pardon. Nor had he anything 
which he could offer as an expiation for the past. " Will the Lobd he 
pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 
ShaU I give my first-bom for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul ?" (Mic. vi. 7.) Man had nothing which could 
be a compensation, or an atonement for his past sins ; and afber all the 
efforts, the costly oblations, the gorgeous ceremonials, and the bloody 
sacrifices, and the painful penances of the p^an world, man is just as 
far from having made any suitable atonement, as he was when Cain 
brought his uncommended and unacceptable offering to the offended 
Creator. And it would have been so to the end of time. Unless man 
could (io something, or qffhr something that would repair the evils of 
apostasy, how coidd he make an atonement for his sins ? But thi& 
difficulty has been removed. An ample atonement has been made. 
There is no more that needs to be done ; and there is no more that can 
be done. The atonement is sufficient in its nature for all men. The 
death of Christ is declared to be the " propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world." It is expressly affirmed that he "died for all;" that 
he " tasted death for every man." Nothing on this subject remains to 
be desired ; and no man can now approach Qrod feeling that there is 
the slightest difficulty in the way of his salvation from any want of 
sufficiency in the provisions of the atonement ; any want of willingness 
in the Redeemer to save him ; or any want of efficacy in his blood to 
cleanse from all sin. It is impossible for the himian mind to conceive 
that there should be a more complete and entire removal of all 
obstacles in any case, or in relation to any subject whatever, than has 
occurred in regard to the plan of the atonement through Jesus Christ. 
Again — ^there was a difficulty also in regard to the love of sin. It was 
certain that while man had all the requisite power to do the will of 
God, he never would of himself yield to his claims, and forsake his 
transgressions. He was so alienated from Grod, that that ahenation 
would have for ever prevented his return to Grod, even had there been 
no other obstacle. But God has met this difficulty also. What man 
would not do, he has provided the means of his accomplishing. To tho 
sinner, sensible of the deep corruption of his own nature, he has granted 
the Holy Spirit, for the very purpose of enabling him to overcome his 
love of sin, and of turning him to God. And there is not a depraved 
propensity of his nature which the Spirit of God cannot subdue ; not 
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an tmholy affection which he cannot remove; not a corrupt dedre 
which he cannot oblit^ate for ever. , 

God has, in this manner, met all the obstacles which stood in the 
way of salvation. He has designed that everything on his part that 
can be regarded as a difficulty shotdd be removed ; and that he should 
himself be able to approach men with the assurance that so far as >^ 
was concerned, there should be no obstacle to perfect and eternal recon^ 
ciHation. He has devised a plan through which he can consistently 
offer full pardon, and so that he will be as ftilly glorified in the sal- 
vation as in the condemnation of the sinner. He has gone even 
beyond this, and has met man on his own side of the difficulty, and 
furnished him with the means of overcoming the sinfulness of the 
heart itself. The case is like this. When two of your neighbours are 
engaged in a controverirjr which has been long continued, you gain 
much if you can go to the party that has done the wrong, and say, 
** Your injured neighbour is willing to be reconciled. Every difficulty 
which had existed in his mind has been removed, and he now desires to 
be at peace. By great self-denial and sacrifice, though without com* 
promitting his own dignity or honotir, he has removed all the obstacle* 
which subsisted to penect harmony, and he is now desirous of walking 
with you in the bonds of unity and concord." So God approaches 
every impenitent man. With the assurance that all the obstacles cm. 
Ms part have been removed, he comes and offers life. He proclaims 
that everything which man could not have done in this case, but which 
was needful to be done, has been accomplished, and that all that 
remains for the sinner is easy, and may be and should be performed. 

(8.) The third consideration in support of my position is, that the 
terms of salvation are the most simple that they possibly could be. 
It is not only true that God has removed all the obstacles which 
existed on his part to salvation, but it is also true that he has made the 
conditions as easy as it is possible to conceive them to be. These 
terms are repeated often in the Bible. "He that believeth and is 
baptised, shall be saved." " If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.'* " With the heart," Paul adds, "man 
believeth imto righteousness," i. e.y unto justification, or in connexioii 
with believing he becomes justified ; " and with the mouth confession," 
i, e., profession, " is made unto salvation ;" and the sense of the whole 
is, that simple reliance on the Lord Jesus in the heart, and a suitable 
acknowledgment of him before men will be crowned with everlasting 
salvation. Now the remark is obvious, that these terms are as simple 
and as easy as it is possible to conceive amy terms to be. If man him- 
self were to choose his own terms of salvation, he could not select any 
more easy than God has himself appointed. It is not gold which he 
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demands ; it is not a costly offering ; it is not painful penance ; it is 
not stripes, or imprisonment, or a pilgrimage to a distant land. It is 
an act of simple confidence in Jesus Christ, and a suitable acknowledge 
ment of him before the world at large. And that man himself could 
not ask more simple and easy terms, is apparent from the fact that 
whffli left to his own way, he has uniformly chosen some method 
infinitely more painful and self-denying than the Gt)spel requires. He 
seeks salvation by costly offerings and bloody rites ; by painful fastings 
and penances ; by scourging, and torture, and self-inBicted woes ; by- 
pilgrimages over barren rocks and burning sands to some distant shrine 
of his idol god ; but nowhere has man ever thought of a plan of sal- 
vation requiring so little personal sacrifice, and so httle thi^ is painM 
iM the Glmstian plan. This stands alone, as admirable for the ease of 
compliance with it, as for the simplicity of its aim. It requires no 
impracticable thing. It is simply demanding that that should be 
exercised towards God our Saviour which is every day exercised towards 
men. We exercise confidence every day in a father, a mother, a neigh- 
bour, a civil ruler ; in a bank, a mercantile house, a book, and a promise ; 
and God d^nands i^stoanilar confidence should be reposed in him, and 
in that Kedeemer whom he hath sent. The reasonableness of this is 
not the object of oux present research. It is the fact to which I am 
r^erring, and the remark is, that in a scheme of salvation nothing 
more simple than this could be conceived ; and that God could not 
possibly require less. When a child has rebelled against his father, 
can that father do less than require proofs of returmng confidence in 
him before he can re-admit him to favour ? When a professed friend 
has injured you in every way possible, can you do less than to demand 
proofs of returning confidence before you can treat him as a friend ? 
Can l^ere be any friendship, any union, unless that confidence shall be 
restored ? 

I r^ard, therefore, the proposition as one that is undeniable, that 
salvation is made as easy by God as possible ; and that the terms are 
as simple and as practicable as can be conceived. 

II. My second ol^ect is, to inquire why he has done so, or why he 
has selected the simple conditions to which I have referred, as those 
by which we may be saved. 

It is undeniable, that it is on account of the very simplicity of this 
plan that multitudes reject it. Had it been attended with greater 
difficulties ; had it required penance, and toil, and pilgrimages, it would 
have excited much greater mterest in the minds of a large portion of 
the world. This is proved conclusively from the fact that the most 
painful and degrading of the heathen religions excite deeper interest 
among their votaries than the Christian scheme does in a nominally 
(^uistian communify. Every pagan is devoted to his religion, and 
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holds all that he possesses as at the disposal of his gods ; nor does he 
deem any sacrifice too great, any penance too severe, any pilgrimage too 
long, if he may secure the favour of the fancied god. In a large porticm 
. of the community, however, where the Gospel is preached, it excites no 
emotion, and prompts to no effort to secure an interest in it. By mul- 
titudes it is regarded as deserving contempt; hy multitudes with 
hatred and indignation. It is still to one class a stumhling-hlock, to 
another foolishness. One reason imdoubtedly is, the very ease of its 
terms ; the fact that it appeals to all men as on a level ; that it con* 
templates the salvation of the rich and the poor, the bond and the free, 
the master and the slave, on the same conditions, and all as without 
personal merit, and all as to be saved by mere favour, without money 
and without price. My wish is now to state some reasons why God 
has appointed salvation on conditions so simple and easy. 

(1.) One is, that the design of bestowing salvation on all classes of 
men, demanded of necessity some plan that was plain to be understood, 
and that was easy to be compHed with. The mass of men are poor^ 
and ignorant, and debased. They have no gold to offer — ^if gold were 
of value in obtaining heaven ; they are incapable of long and painful 
pilgrimages — ^if pilgrimages would be of any avail. If a scheme of 
religion is adapted to our race, it must be fitted to the poor, the needy, 
the slave, the ignorant, and the wretched. It must be so easy that 
even children could appreciate and comprehend its essential elements. 
And this was and ought to have been the object. It was not to save 
the rich only, and pMosophers only, and the great only — ^for their souls 
are of no more value than the souls of others ; but it was to save men 
deeply depraved, and ignorant, and degraded. Besides, the design of 
religion is not to go to those who are already elevated and happy, but 
to go down to the poor, the beggar, and the slave, to elevate them to 
the skies. 

The religion of the Gospel, therefore, contemplated as a leading pur- 
pose, what has not been attempted, or if attempted, what has been un- 
successful in other systems. Its design was to elevate and save the 
mass of men, and at the same time, and in the same way, to save the 
more learned and refined of the race. It entered on the before untried 
task of adapting itself to the most degraded and vile of the human 
family ; and at the same time of presenting such truths as should ex- 
pand and sanctify the most profoimd intellects on earth, and be fitted 
to the largest views which the human mind can form. And it is done. 
It has truths which are fitted to excite the amazement of the most 
lofty intellects, and into which the angels desire to look ; truths over 
which Bacon and Newton bowed with the most profoimd reverence ; 
and it is at the same time so simple that it is understood in its main 
features in the Sunday-school, and can communicate its saving messages 
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to the beggar that lies at the gate. All may be saved by it ; and the 
lofty intellect of the one class will feel that it is elevated by the Gospel 
as well as the feeble powers of the other ; the large heart of the one 
will feel that the Gospel is as much fitted to promote its sanctification 
as it is to promote the eternal pmity of the other ; and the forthest 
extremes of the human family are met by that simple and pure system 
which requires as its great conditions repentance toward God and faith 
in Christ Jesus. 

(2.) The system is designed to humble men, and was on that account 
made so simple and plain. It cannot be denied that it is fitted to bring 
down the intellect and the heart of man. To be saved by mere favour ; 
to enter heaven by special grace ; to be saved by the mere exercise of 
feith, without merit and without claim, is deeply abasing to the pride 
of man. God intended that it should be so, and one purpose of the 
plan was to " stain the pride of all human glory." Hence the Gospel 
pays tribute to no rank, wealth, learning, or power. It seeks out no 
palace as its residence— and is as much at home in the cottage as in 
the most magnificent dwelling. It reveals no royal path to heaven. 
It saves no man because he is clothed in purple and fine linen. It 
comes into no dwelling because it is splendidly decorated and garnished ; 
and it offers bHss to no one because he is attended by a splendid train 
of menials, or because men do him homage. It saves no one because he 
is beautiftd, or because he is strong, or b^ause he is learned, or because 
he is honoured. It does not refuse to save them ; but it ofttimes passes 
by their abodes, and finds its home in the humble dwelling of the poor. 

Is it not right that this should be so ? What is there in that beauty 
that will soon become the prey of corruption and banquet of worms, 
that should constitute a claim to salvation ? Is it more comely than 
the lily or the blushing rose that soon decays ? What is there in that 
splencQd mansion that should attract the presence of the God who 
dwells in light inaccessible, and who is encompassed with the glory of 
heaven ? What is there in that pride of rari and office that should 
attract the great and eternal God to bestow his peculiar favours 
there ? What is there in the amusements and plans of the gay and the 
rich that should induce the God of heaven to accommodate his plans to 
their caprice, and bend his schemes to their pleasure ? Nothing. But 
there may be much, very much there, that shall demand just such a 
humbling system as the Gospel — a system that shall level all that 
pride, and bring the gay and self-confident sinner to the dust. Does 
not the originsd taint of our fallen nature as deeply pervade his heart 
as the heart of the obscurest man ? Is not the gay and fashionable, 
the rich and learned sinner as deeply sunk in d^nuvity as the rest of 
his fellow-mortals ? Haa he not a heart as offensive to Qod as they 
have who are in humble life ? Will not a few years bring that beauty 
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and strength as low as the most degraded of the species ? Will not the 
wonn feed as sweetly cm. all that comeliness as on the most down- 
trodden of the race ? And is it not well, is it not indispensahle, that 
the system of religion should meet all this pride, and brii^ all this^ 
lofty-mindedness low in the dust ? Men in their great interests are on. 
a level, and Christianily simply recognises this fact. Their food, their 
raiment, their health, their vigour, are all given by the same Grod. The 
same blood flows in their veins ; they have the same pains and sicknesses 
when on a bed erf disease ; they are partakers of the same depravity ; 
they lie side by side in the same bed of earth, and moulder back to 
dust together. Why should not the system of rd^ion be framed as if 
this were so, and be so himiiliating as to reduce the pride of all, and yet 
BO elevating as to raise all to the hopes of the same heaven, and fill aQ 
alike with wonder at their own real dignity as immortal beings, and at 
the condescension of the infinite Gt)d P 

(3.) God has made the system so simple and so easy, because the 
terms which he proposes are just fitted to meet all the evils of the 
world. 

In the Bible he has made faith indispensable, and has attached an 
nn^akable importance to it. " He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved ; and he that beheveth not shall be damned." Two or 
three remarks will show why God has selected this, and has made its 
exercise the indispensable condition of salvation. One is, that the true 
source of all evil to man is a want of confidence in his Creator — a want 
of confidence in his promises, his law, lus claims, his threatenings, his 
qualifications for universal empire. This want of confidence in God 
has produced the same evils in his administration which it does any 
where. A want of confidence between a husband and ¥dfe annihilates 
their happiness, and turns their once peaceful dwelling into a hell ; a 
want of confidence between parents and children is the end of order and 
government ; a want of confidence in a firiend, a physician, a lawyer, or 
a pastor, is the parent of distress and woe ; a want of confidence in a 
commercial community is an end of prosperity. And so it is in the 
government of God. Man is wretched only because he has no confi- 
dence in his Creator. He does not worship him as God ; he does not 
believe that he is wise ; he does not go to him in trouble ; he does not 
rely on his promises ; he does not seek him in time of distress, he does 
not trust him in death. Now the only thing needful to make this a 
happy world, with all its sicknesses and sadnesses, is to restore confix 
dence in God. This would meet aU the evils of the apostasy, and 
would compose the agitated human bosom to peace — like oil on troubled 
waves. It will have just the eflfect under the divine government which 
it will have in a ^Etmily, if you restore confidence to the alienated affec- 
tions of husband and wife -, wad ia acommumty, if you restore universal 
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eonfidenee between man and man. Another reason why this is required 
is, that God could require no less of man. In a plan of salvation in- 
tended to be adapted to ell the race, that was the lowest possible de- 
mand, as we have abready seen that it is the simplest and most ea^. 
Could God admit alienated creatures to himself on any other condition 
than that they should have coiifidence in him P Could he admit those 
to heaven — ^to dwell with him, to range the fields of glory, to encompass 
his throne-— who had no reliance in his qualifications for universal 
empire ? Can you admit the man who has been your professed friend, 
but who has slandered and injured you, again to your friendship, with- 
out evidence of returning confidence and regard ? Can a parent admit 
a rebellious and ungrateM child again to the frdness of his affection 
and to his family, if he has no evidence of returning confidence ? God, 
therefore, requires faith in him, because he could require no less. It 
is the lowest possible condition. And for a similar reason, he requires 
that that faith should be avowed. " With the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation." The want of confidence has been open. The 
injury has been public. The life of a sinner has not been passed in a 
comer. It is public ; it is known ; it is seen. The want of confidence 
in God here on earth is known above the stars ; and wherever there 
is returning confidence, it should be avowed, and the restored sinner 
should be desirous that his return to God should be as widely known 
as his apostasy has been. When a man has calumniated you pubKcly, 
it will not do for him to come and confess it to you alone, and in the 
dark. He has done you public wrong ^ and the confession should be 
pMic, too. The sinner should be willing, therefore, that all worlds 
shall be apprised of his return, and seek that throughout the imiverse 
it shall be proclaimed that he has confidence in the Creator. Thus he 
will not only believe in his heart on the Lord Jesus, but will confess 
him with his mouth, and desire that the universe shall be acquainted 
with his repentance and return. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that the plan of salvation is the 
most simple and easy that man could conceive or desire, and that it is 
proposed to man on the lowest possible terms, and on the terms which 
were indispensable in a design to save the world, l^ere are some in- 
ferences following from the subject to which I now ask your attention 
for a moment. 

(1.) One is, the necessity of a profession of religion. The view of the 
Lord Jesus on this subject has been expressed without any ambiguity. 
" Whosoever shall confess me before men, him wiU I confess also before 
my Father which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
m«i, him will I also deny before my Father which is in heaven.*' 
(Matth. X. 82, 33.) And this appointment is not arbitrary. Its pro- 
priety and reasonabl^ess are obvious. Why should a man enter 
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heaven who is unwilling to acknowledge God his Saviour in all the 
proper ways on earth ? Why should he hope for approbation or reward 
who seeks to hide his light under a bushel, and is ashamed to have it 
understood that he loves God ? How can he expect the divine favour, 
all whose influence is with the world, and who habitually neglects, or 
dehberately refuses to obey a positive command of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ? And how can he infer that he has any love to God, who is 
never willing to avow it ; how can he have any true dependence on the 
Saviour who is imwilhng to recognise it ; how can he have any sympathy 
with him who is unwilling to take up his cross, and to suffer shame 
and reproach, if need be, in his cause ? God, therefore, has put this 
subject just where all other things are put. And as we infer that a man 
has no friendship for us whose name and influence are with our enemies, 
and who never ranks himself with us ; as we infer that a man has no 
love of coimtry who prefers that his name should be enrolled among 
her enemies, and who r^ver comes forth to fight her battles, or to ad- 
vance her cause, so are we not to infer the same thing respecting the 
great truths and duties of rehgion ? Every man who truly loves the 
Lord Jesus is required in a proper way to express that love ; every 
man who does not in the proper way express that love, gives evidence 
that it has no existence in his heart. 

(2.) We learn from our subject that men have no excuse if they are 
not Christians, and are not saved. We have seen that that salvation 
is proposed on the simplest terms possible, and on the lowest conditions 
on which God could offer it to guilty men. And no one can doubt this 
fact who ever looked at the scheme. Nor can any one doubt it who 
contemplates what it has done. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
the poor, the illiterate, the despised ; thousands of children, as well as 
of the rich and the great, have embraced it, and been saved. But 
if this is so, then man is without excuse. Had it been a scheme fitted 
to an intellect above that of man, then he could not have been under 
obHgation to embrace it. Had it required us to do a work like raising 
the dead, or creating a world, then man would have been free from blame 
if he did not embrace it. And in like manner, if God had required all 
to go on a pilgrimage to a distant land, or all to purchase salvation with 
gold, how few of the race could have availed themselves of the privilege, 
and been saved ! 

And thus, too, if it were dependent on any other impossibility, or 
anything beyond the powers and capabilities of man, he would have been 
innocent in rejecting it. Nay, he would not only have been innocent 
in rejecting it, but would have been required to reject it. But none of 
these things can be pret^ided. It is as simple as it can be ; so plain 
that he that runs may read ; as wide in its offers as the world ; and it 
is offered to men on the lowest possible conditions. The simplest thing 
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imaginable is all that is required to be saved. " liook unto me and be 
ye saved, all ye ends of the earth." " Whosoever shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be saved." What can man ask more than this? 
What terms more easy, more feasible, more merciful, more just ? And 
what excuse will be rendered in the last day if these terms are rejected, 
and if the soul shall be lost ? Who wiU be to blame for the destruction 
of the soul ? Who, if eternal ruin is brought down on our heads, and 
we sink down to woe ? What can man say in the day of judgment, 
if he wiU not ask for pardon ? Why should he not be lost if he will 
not do it ? 

(3.) Finally. I may state in one word the true reason which oper- 
ates on many minds to prevent their being Christianfl. A nobleman of 
the East, rich and honoured at a magnificent court, was affected with 
the leprosy. He heard, by a servant girl, of a celebrated prophet. 
He went to him. "Go,", said the man of God, "and wash seven 
times in Jordan, and thou shalt be healed. And he turned away in a 
rage." " Lo, I thought," said he, " he will surely come out to me, and 
stand and call on the name of Jehotah his God, and strike his hand 
over the place, and recover the leper. Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? May I not 
wash in them and be clean ?" (2 Kings v. ll, 12.) To man, proud 
even in the deep leprosy of sin, God also sends a message of mercy. 
" Go," is his language, " to the man of Nazareth. Gx) to the cross; go 
without money and without price ; go poor, and weary, and heavy 
laden, and penitent. Go not on a pilgrimage ; go not with pomp and 
parade ; go not with your gold and your honours^; go not depending on 
your raaik, or your deeds of righteousness ; go with the beggar and the 
slave. Go and lie down beneath the cross with the most degraded of 
the human race, a lost, wretched, ruined, leprous man ; go and receive 
life as the mere gift of God, and render to the bleeding victim on the 
tree all the praise of your redemption." And O, when this is s«dd, in 
how many hearts does the spirit of the proud y6t leprous Assyrian rise, 
and the Up curls with scorn, and the brow is knit with anger, and the 
sinner turns away in a rage. " Am I thus to be saved ?" is the lan- 
gtiage of his heart. " Rather let me die." And he dies — and'sioks to 
Woe, because it was #00 ea«y ^0 5a sflfiJ^e^.' 
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SERMON XIIL 

TBE PBINCIPLES OH WHICH A PROFESSION OF REUOION 
SHOULD BE MADE. — NO. I. 

2 Cob. Ti. 17> 18 — ^Wherefore oome out from among them, and be ye separat^ 
sttHi the Lord; and touch not the micleap thing ; and I will reoeiye yon, and will 
be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sodb and dao^ters^ saith the Lord 
Ahnighij, 

This passage of Scripivre is an address to ClinstiaDS, and 
stabes the principles on which they should act in reference to the 
world. It demands a separation from the world ; and it contains the 
awurance that if such a separation exists, God will be their father, 
and that tiiey shall sustam to him the relation of adopted children. 

Mj wish, at this time, is not however to apply it to Christians in 
gmeral, hut to the first public act of a Christian's life — the aet of 
making a profession of religion. That, emphatically, is an act of coming 
ont from tiie world ; an act of s^arating ourselyes from others ; an act 
\j which we express our purpose not to '^ touch the unclean thing ;" an 
act by which we publicly dedare our purpose to live as becomes '* sons 
or daoighters of ^e Lord Almighty.'* The doctrine which it will be 
ihe main object of iAus discourse to defend, is, that a profession of 
xeligion impl^s a sq)andaon from the world, and a purpose to lead aHle 
fif holiness ; and my aim will be to derive firom the New Testament ihe 
prine^lm on whidi such a profession should be made. 

It 18 the duty of every man to make a profession of religion. It 
would be eeej to make this apparent if it were necessary to the design 
«f iiiis discourse. Nothing can be more evident tium that every man 
diould profess to be ihe friend of the one only €k>d who made him, and 
ef the Bede^Qoer who died to save him. But i^ obligaticm to profess 
religion supposes a previous obligation to embraoe it, and to become a 
sincere Christian. It supposes that there should be certain qualifi- 
cations in order that it may be done in a manner that will be accept- 
bale to Gt)d. 

The importance of just views on this subject will be apparent from 
two considerations. One is, that a profession of religion is one of the 
most important steps in a man's life. Its vows are sacred : its results 
such as must deeply affect his destiny. Henceforward he will be 
recognised as a professed friend of Qod, and stand before the world as a 
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public witness of ihe tmth and a candidate for immortal glory. A pari 
of i^e obligation of evincing tlie nature of tme religion, and of defending 
and extending it, will rest on him ; and to him the world will look as 
an example of what religion is designed to be. The oth^ consideration 
blowing the importance c^ just views in making a profession of religion, 
is^ that his whole Christian character and use^dness will pro^ibly 
depend on the feelings with which he enters the church. It is mi« 
doubtedly a fact, that of those who become professing Christians, scarce 
oiie in five contributes much to its real strength. Some have very 
limited means of usefulness. Some are scarcely fitted, either from 
want of talent or education, to do good at all except in the very narrowest 
cirdes. But of those who do not labour under these disqimlificationSy 
the number of those who are the bone and sinew of the church ; who 
«re the bold and unflinching advocates of the truth ; who sustain the 
prayer meetings and the institutions of benevolence ; who can be depended 
^n when a tide of worldliness and vanity comes in upon the church; 
who labour with a zeal that never tires, and an ardour that never cools 
to save souls from death, is comparatively very few. Part are zealous 
£or a time, and then thdr zeal dies away like '^ the morning cloud andi 
the eariy dew." Part are characteristically indolent, and bring no active 
Clergy to the cause of Christianity. Part become soon conformed to 
the world, and are better known there than in the church. Part beoome 
immersed in political strifes, and idieir influence as Christians expires of 
>course. Part become rich, and are introduced into new circles of life, 
and their first attachment to the church becomes chilled and cdd. l^Ktb 
form new connexions in life, and their ardour langukhes, and they thus 
show that whatever there might have been of zeal at any time was the 
result of circumstances rather than of principle. Part take thar com- 
plexion in religion like the chameleon, from the objects and associates 
around them — ^are zealous when iiiey are zealous ; benevolent when th^ 
are benevolent ; lukewarm wh^i tiiey are lukewarm ; and worldly when 
they are conformed to the world. A large piurtion, we have reason to 
apprehend, have very slight views of the pbikciples involved in tbo 
organization of the church ; and some are strangws to religion alto- 
gether. 

So deeply im^wwed was the Saviour with oonsiderations like these, 
that with great solemnity he at one time asked the questi(m, '* When 
iAie son of man cometh shall he find feith on the earth ?" (Luke xviu* 
8.) Should he oome now, what measure o£ fiuth in his promises, in his 
truth, in his religion, in bis laws, would he find ? I desire this day to 
stand before you, and apprise you of what is involved in making a pro- 
fession of religion ; and while I would offier every encouragement to 
the humble and the contrite to oome, it is also a duty, frt)m which jrou 
would not desire me to swerve, to lay down the principles on which 
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the New Testament requires that a profession of reHgion should be 
made, without any departure from their high import. To that I now 
proceed. 

I. T^ere should be true conversion to God. In other words, he 
who makes a profession of rehgion should be a sincere Christian. He 
should not merely be a serious-minded man ; a sober, moral, amiable 
man ; or a man speculatively holding the truth, but he should be a 
renewed man. He should not merely be an awakened or convinced 
sinner ; he should not merely be anxious to he a Christian, but he should 
be in fact a true Christian. He should not enter the chuKjh with a 
desire to he converted at the commimion, or at any future time, but he 
should be in fact already converted. He should not enter the church 
e3q)ecting to be in some mysterious way there prepared for heaven, but 
having evidence that he is now prepared for heaven, and that if he should 
die before he had an opportunity to partake of the communion, imperfect 
as he may feel that he is, he would be admitted to glory. 

I am iiius particular in stating this point because of its great im- 
portance, and because it is vital to aU the views which I shall yet 
state. The church of Christ is a church of true converts, not of those 
to he converted. It is designed to be an assemblage of real Christians ; 
and not of those who, for various reasons, may desire to become 
Christians. 

You will appreciate the importance of this remark when you reflect 
on the inducements which exist to enter the church without any 
evidence of piety. One of the prevalent errors of these times, unless I 
am mistaken, in all churches, is the desire for ntmbers rather than for 
piety ; the wish to swell the catalogue of church members rather than 
to augment the solid piety and the real strength of the household of 
faith. To this there are ofben a great many temptations ; and there is 
reason to apprehend that not a few are persuaded to make a profession 
of religion who are altogether strangers to its nature. There is the 
love of numbers itself — ^the desire of recording accessions at every com- 
mimion — a desire right in itself if intended to glorify Christianity, but 
which also may be mere selfishness and vanity. In all associations of 
men, civil, political, literary, and religious, there is to be found the 
operation of this principle — the mere desire of numerical strength, 
rather than the strength which is derived from principle, and from 
solid worth. There is often, also, the vanity of a minister of reUgion 
desiring public evidence of success arising from the fact that many join 
his communion, and leading him to persuade them to connect them- 
selves with the church even when they give most slender evidence of 
qualification, or it may be, no evidence at all. There is also the 
anxiety of friends. A Christian parent feels a deep anxiety for his 
children, and urges them to connect themselves with the church ; a 
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husband feels an earnest solicitude for a wife, or a wife for a husband ;. 
a sister for a brother, or a friend for a friend, and there is a feeling 
operating very secretly and very subtiUy that if they are in the church 
they are safe. It is needless to add that many may enter the church 
under the influence of strong temporary feeling, self-deluded, or with 
a vague kind of expectation that they may somehow be converted in 
the church. 

There are not many men who are intentionally hypocrites either ia 
the church or in the world. That there may have been some in the 
church, none can doubt ; and that there are some such men in all 
associations, no one has any reason to disbelieve. Wherever an object 
is to be gained of sufficient value in the view of men to overcome their 
sense of honesty and of truth, men will play the hypocrite : and thus 
sometimes, but rarely, they enter the church; and thus too they attach 
themselves to a political party, or make professions of honesty to which 
they know they are strangers. 

But that there are those in the church who are strangers to religion 
no one can doubt who remembers that there was a Judas among the 
apostles; an Ananias, and Sapphira, a Simon Magus, and a Demaj» 
among the early disciples ; who remembers the parable of the tares of 
the field ; who remembers the declaration of Paul, " Many walk of 
whom I have told you often, and now tell you even weeping, that 
they are the enemies of the cross of Christ;*' who remembers the 
epistle which the Saviour directed to be sent to the seven churches of 
Asia ; or who looks into any Christian church of any denomination, and 
sees how little many professed Christians, even in external form, 
exemplify the religion of the Eedeemer. 

My position is, that no one should enter the Christian chiirch who 
is not a sincere Christian ; a converted man ; a sinner bom again ; in 
other words, who has not evidence of personal piety which will not only 
bear the test of an examination before the pastor and officers of the 
church, but before the Master himself, and at the judgment seat of 
God. No one should enter the church who would not enter heaven 
should he die; no one who is not as certainly prepared to sit down with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the realms of glory, as he is to sit down 
with his friends at the table of communion. 

My proof of this position is, in a few words, this ; (1.) It is implied 
in the very nature of a profession. What is a profession ? It is a pro- 
fession of something — of what ? Is it not profession of love to God ; 
of dependence on Jesus Christ ; of attachment to the Eedeemer and 
his cause; of a purpose to lead a Christian life? And where this 
exists, does it not constitute religion ? It is a confession of sin ; an 
acknowledgment of guilt, and folly, and former errors and crimes ; and 
is not this a part of religion ? It is a profession of the truth of the 
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irable, and of a pnrpofpe to Kve according to its reqmrements ; aad 
is not this a part of religion ? It is not a profession of a purpose t^ 
he a Christian at some future time ; it is a public recognition of those 
fselings and doctrines which constitute reli^on itself. A man professes 
to be a moral man. What is the meaning of this ? Is it that, though 
BOW immoral, he meems to become moral hereafter? He professes to 
be a patriot. Is the sense of this that he designs to become a friend of 
his coimtry at some future time ? No. This is not his meaning. But 
it is, that he is now a moral man, and a lover of his country. So when 
a man professes religioii, it is a pubhc and solenm declaration that, 
according to the best of his knowledge and belief, he hc^ religion, that 
he is bOTn again, and has truly repented of his sins. Such is the 
obvious interpretation of the act ; so it is understood by the world. It 
is a pubhc declaration made over the slain body and shed blood of Jesus 
Christ, that according to the most candid and prayerful view which he 
can taie of the subject he is a true Christian, and wishes to be reco- 
^ised as such. So the world interprets it ; so the Bible ; so God. 
(2.) The Bible so speaks of it. Chnst everywhere speaks of a profes- 
sion of religion as confessing him before men. "Whosoever shall 
confess me before men, him will I also confess before my Father in 
heaven." (Matth. x. 32; Luke xii. 8.) But to confess Christ is to confess 
him as a Saviour, a Eedeemer, an example; — to profess a purpose to be 
saved by him, to follow him, to obey him. (3.) Again. The Lord's 
Siqjper is not designed or adapted to be a converting ordinance. A 
man sits down at the table of communion. What is the design of it ? 
Is it that he may be converted ? Was Judas converted at that table ? 
This is not its design. It is solely to eommemorate what Christ has 
done, and to bring impressively before the mind the great events of 
his death. "Do this in remembrance of me," is the command; and 
this impHes that there is already such an attachment to him as to make 
such a commemoration proper. Do we institute memorials for the 
purpose of creating an attachment to those whom we despise, or hate ? 
Is not the very object of a memento to recall the image of one whom we 
love ; to deepen attachment, to bind us more strongly to him or to hw 
memory ? The ring which we wear on the finger, or the hair of a 
friend that we preserve in a locket, is not to create love for that friend, 
but it is to bring it to remembrance and to perpetuate it. (4.) I advert 
to one other consideration which can never be urged too frequently. It 
is that few or none are ever converted who enter the church. This 
fact is one that is familiar to all who ever made any observation ; and 
the philosophy of the iact is as apparent as the fact itself. A deceived 
person once in the church feels that he is safe. Preaching adapted to 
convert the impenitent, he never applies to himself, for he is a member 
of the church, and he wards off all these appeals. — ^No one can go to him 
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in private, and address him personally as an impenitent man, for be 
would resist it as an afl&ont. And there is another fact as undeniable 
aff it is remarkable. It is, that appeals made in the sanctuaiy, and 
designed for him never reach him. Cautions and entreaties on the 
sab^^ct of self-deception ; tender expostulations designed for him, pass 
by him unheeded. Some humble, pious, timid, praying, conscientious 
Christian shall apply all these appeals to himself, and be deeply dis- 
tressed, while the cold, and formal, and deceived professor shall perhaps 
be asleep in the sanctuary, or shall deem it strange that the pastor 
can be so uncharitable as to suppose that any members of his flock can 
be practising deception on themselves or their fellow-men. 

II. The second principle on which a profession of religion should be 
made is, that there should be in fact, as there is in form, a separation 
from the world. This is the very command of the text. " Come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the un- 
dean thing." The word " them' ' in the text — come out from among tlvem 
— ^refers to the persons mentioned in the context — ^to the worshippers of 
idols, to the impure, to unbehevers. No one can doubt that the meaning 
of Paul is, that Christians should regard themselves as a peculiar people ; 
and that a distinct and definite line should be drawn between them and 
their fellow-men. It would be easy to multiply texts of Scripture to 
almost any extent inculcating the same idea. The following passives 
will set before you the current strain of the Scripture doctrine on this 
subject, " Be not conformed to this world." (Romans xii. 2.) " Love 
not the world, neither things that are in the world. If any man love 
tiie world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that is in the 
world, the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life, is not of the Father, but is of the world." (1 John ii. 16.) " Ye 
are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar 
people." (1 Pet. ii. 9.) " My kingdom," said the Bedeemer, " is not of 
this world." 

Now the only hope of restoring these solemn commands of Jesus 
Christ to their plaice in the chiu^h, is by addressing them, even, 
perhaps, with pamM reiteration, to those who are about to make a 
profession of rehgion* There are worldly habits in the church itself, 
as it is everywhere constituted, which it is perhaps impossible to 
eradicate. There are modes of living, styles of dress and of wnuse- 
ment, and schemes of gain and ambition, whose opposition to the spirit 
of the €k)spel does not strike us with amazement only because they 
are common. But we may stand at the portals of the church and 
remind those who are about to enter of what the Gospel requires at 
i^eir hands. And despite of all that you may now see in the church, 
I lay it down as one principle that is to guide you, that you are not 
to be '' conformed to this woiid." Neither in spirit, in opinion, in 
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aim, in purpose, in amusement, in object, in desire, in your manner of 
life are you to be conformed to this world. You are to feel that you 
belong to a different commimity, are imder different laws, and have 
different objects. You are, in aJl things, to take upon yourself the 
laws of Jesus Christ ; and if , in all honesty, you are not prepared for 
this, you are not prepared to make a profession of religion. 

To understand this, it may be proper to make a few other remarks. 
The grand principle in the Bible is, that on earth there are two great 
communities, which are separate in their organization, their purpose, 
and their design. There is the community of the Christian church, 
embracing aU, of every name and land, who are under the laws of 
Christianity ; and there is that great community which in the Bible is 
called "the world." The latter has its own laws and purposes; and 
so has the former. Though mingled together in the same nation, 
neighbourhood, or family, yet they are radically distinct. Now the 
act of making a profession of religion is, in fact, a coming out from 
one, and becoming identified with the other of these hidependent and 
separate communities. From this primary principle another follows, 
that there are different laws, purposes, and objects in these two entirely 
dissimilar kingdoms. The peculiarity of the one is, that it is governed 
by the laws of God as revealed in the Bible, and as sanctioned and 
enforced by conscience ; and of the other, that it is governed by the 
laws of honour, though they lead to cold-blooded and deliberate 
murder ; of fashion — ^though frivolous and foolish, and attended with 
the loss of the soul ; of expediency or of pleasure ; of such laws as 
shall, in their apprehension, be best fitted to promote the ends they 
have in view — ostentation, ambition, honour, or wealth. And another 
principle follows from this, that the worlds as such, has no right to 
cross the line, and to give law to the members of the church. They 
are under the laws of the Bible ; and all which cannot be defended by 
that is wrong. 

Now, what I have to say is, that you are by no means prepared to 
connect yourself with the church, imless you are ready, eftectually and 
finally, to bid adieu to the community of the world as your portion, 
and to bring yourself wholly under the laws of the Bible. If there 
is a purpose to blend the two together ; if there is an expectation to be 
as gay and fashionable as the world ; if there is a desire for its plea- 
sures ; if there is an intention to shape your course by its maxims and 
its laws ; if you are not prepared to abandon, and to feel, that though 
you are in the world, yet you are not " of the world," then you are by 
no means prepared to make a profession of religion. You would do 
more injury in the church than you would do good ; and your name 
had better be where your heart and your influence are. 

These are simple principles, and, if applied, they would guide you 
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ariglit. It would be too long to attempt to carry them out ; and it is 
not necessary to do it. The principles which should regulate our 
intercourse with the world are very simple, and they may be expressed 
in few words. I will just surest them, (1.) You are not to partake 
of the SINS of the world. This is clear, and needs no proof. All that is 
positively evil, and only evil, and that continually, is to be avoided by 
a Christian. Everytlung which is a sinful waste of time, money, 
influence, strength, is to be avoided. What wide desolation would 
this simple principle make even in the practice of the members of the 
church ! (2.) You are not to partake of the amtisements of the world 
418 such. I mean that you are not to originate such amusements ; you 
are not to cotmtenance them ; you are not to partake of them. You 
are to go to no place where you will be expected to lay aside your 
Christiaii character. Now let it be remembered, that over parties of 
pleasure, and over balls, and over aU similar amusements, the world 
has the control ; the world gives laws ; the world dictates the conver- 
sation; the world prescribes the dress, the hours, the expenses, the 
manner of conversation. Such places the Christian cannot control; 
and when he goes there, he is expected, for the time, to lay aside the 
severity of his profession, and to conform to the world. Such scenes 
are not arranged in accordance with the New Testament ; the New 
Testament is not allowed to reign there. And it becomes a plain and 
obvious principle, that where a professed Christian can/not act out his 
religion ; where he is expected to lay aside his Christian character for 
the time being ; where he cannot, mthout a violation of the rules of 
the association, or the company, introduce his own principles, and 
dwell, if he chooses, on the great wonders of redemption, his place is 
not there. (3.) There are great matters of entire innocence and 
propriety in which the Christian can act in common with this world — 
and his field of intercourse with them is there. Thus there are the 
common interests of justice, of learning, of agriculture, of civil matters, 
of public improvements, of a neighbourhood, of a nation ; his rights 
as a citizen and as a man; in all which he is called on to act in 
connexion with the people of the world. Yet in none of these instances 
is he to act in any way inconsistent with the principles of the most 
. rigid Christian morality ; and even in these things, whatever may be 
the aim of others, his aim is to promote the honour of God the 
Saviour. 

(4.) We are to associate with the people of this world so far as we 
can do them good. So the Saviour associated with the Scribes and 
Pharisees, with the Sadducees and the Pubhcans, and with sinners. 
So on the Sabbath he went to dine with. a Pharisee ; and so he entered 
the house of Zaccheus the Publican, to bring salvation to him and his 
family. To all men we are to do good ; and to this end we are not to 
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Avoid them, or to say to them, " Stand by thyself, for I am holier than 
tiboTi ;" nor are we to be morose, sour, or misanthropic ; Imi to all we 
are to eviiKse kindness and benevolence, and to every man we are to do 
all the good that God may put in our power. 

Such are some of the principles which are to regulate our intercourse 
with this world. Such the principles, I apprehend, on which, if you 
come aright, you will ccoue into the church. And if these are not 
your principles, then it is apparent that your heart is with the world, 
and with your present feelings you should not make a profession of 
religion. 

lU. A third principle is, that you sace to abandon whatever is inccm- 
sistent with the hoiwst purpose to be a whole-hearted Christian. As 
all hope of being understood here Arises from the particularity with 
which my statements are made, I shall specify a few particulars 
showing what I mean. The general principle, I trust, will not be 
€idled in question, that a man who comes into the church is to abandon 
idbatevOT is wrong. Assuming this as indisputable, I observe more 
particularly, that you are to abandon or surrender, 

(1.) The supr^ne love of property or money. " Whosoever he be 
of you,'' said the Master, " that forsaketh not all iha,t he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple." (Luke xiv. 33.) "Ye cannot," said he, 
" serve God and mammon." " Covetousness," says Paul, " is idolatry;" 
and an idolater has no inheritance in the kingdom of God. — The eady 
disciples were required by the Redeemer to forsake all that they had, 
and to follow him ; and the early Christians did, in fact, give up all that 
they had, and devoted all to the Son of God. Whatever Paul had 
of property, or learning, or talent that was valuable, he was ready to 
surrender it all to the cause of the Redeemer. (Phil. iii. 7, 8.) " Yea, 
doubtless," said he, " I count all things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord." God now requires all who 
come into the church as honestly to consecrate all that they have to 
him, and in reference to their property as well as their aims, and influ- 
ence, and talent, to say as Said of Tarsus did, " Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do ?" And if you are not prepared to devote your property 
honestly to God, to be sunk in the ocean, or swept away by the flame 
if he pleases ; if you are not prepared to impart of it to do good and 
benefit man ; if it is not to be yoin* great aim in regard to that to 
do just what God requires, you are not prepared to make a professi(m 
of religion. 

(2.) You must be prepared to abandon an evil course of life. This 
is evident. What I wish to say is, that not only gross vices are to be 
given up, but all forms of evil. Habits of gross evil, I know, are easily 
forsaken. But all that is false and evil is to be forsaken also. Pro- 
ianeness ia not only to be forsaken^ but falsehood and deception are to 
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Ve forsaken. The Christian is to he a man of strict uneompzoininBg 
traih and honesty, no matter what the worid is. If the people of the 
world choose to deceive in the prices cw qualities of articles of trade ; if 
they do not deem it necessary always to adhere to their promises ; if 
they choose to say they are not at home when they are at home^ still 
the Christian is to be like Jesus Christ, and is to say, or instruct 
others to say, only what ke would. And unless you come into the 
church prepared to be a man of uncompromising truth and int^rity, 
you are not prepared to make a profession of religion. No matter 
what raptures you may have, or what zeal, or what spirit of prayer, or 
what joy, the Christian is to be an honest man, and if he is not 
an honest man all his supposed evidences of piety, are hay and stubble. 

(3.) You are to abandon your evil companions. If hitherto your 
chosen Mends have been infidels or scoffers; if they have be^i the 
pleasure-loving and the gay; if they have been found among the 
patrons of the drama or the ball-room, as companions they are now to 
be forsaken, and you are to seek and find your associates among the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus. You are to come and say to eadi Chmtian. 
broths, " Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God ; where 
thou diest will I die, and there will I be buried." (Ruth i. 16, 17.) Yoa 
are to breathe out the prayer of the Psahnist. " Remember me, O Lord, 
with the favour which thou bearest unto thy people." (Ps. cvi. 4.) Yon 
are to regard the Christian brotherhood as your chosen companionship, 
and to have fellowship with the friends of your days of sin, only in the 
necessary intercourse of relationship, of business, or to do them good. 
If this subjects you to their hatred or their scorn, it is to be borne,, 
and if you cannot bear it, it proves that you have no true love to ih% 
Redeemer and his bause. With the fri^ids of Christ, if a Chrislaan, 
you will dwell for ever in a world where there is no revelry, no worldly 
pleasure ; and if on earth you decidedly prefer the society of the worldly 
and the gay to that of the humble friends of Christ, it shows where 
the heart is still, and demonstrates that it is not with Christ. How is 
he to be prepared for the society of heaven who has no love for the 
fellowship of Christians on earth ; who prefers a ball-room to a prayer- 
meeting, and the conversation of the gay and the frivolous, or even the 
scientific and the literary, to conversation about the glory of Christianity 
and the enjoyment of heaven ? 

(4.) You should come prepared to give up even your kindred, and 
forsake them for Christ. On this point the Saviour was probably more 
explicit than on almost any other requirement of his religion. " If 
any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mot^ier, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple." (Luke xiv. 26.) " He that loveth father and mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me, and he that loveth son or daughter i 
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than me is not worthy of me.*' (Matth. x. 37.) On one occasion he 
commanded a man to follow him. " Suffer me first," said he, " to go 
and bury my father." " Let the dead bury the dead," was the finn 
Teply of the Redeemer, " but go thou and preach the kingdom of God." 
(Luke ix. 69, 60.) He demanded the strong proof which would thus be 
shown that he preferred him to his own friends, and that he was 
willing to break away from them even in the most tender and interesting 
circimistances, and to go where he required him. And the same 
principle is demanded now. If a profession of religion requires you to 
differ in opinion from father, or mother, or kindred, it should be done. 
If it requires you to break away from their pleasures ; to cease to 
accompany them to the places of sin, you are to be willing to make the 
sacrifice, and to separate yourself unto God. K it shall demand of you 
to forsake your country and home, and to go to the ends of the earth 
to make him known, you are to come with that feeling. No one should 
enter the Christian church who would not be willing, if it were clearly 
shown to him to be his duty, to cross oceans to proclaim the Saviour's 
name, and to abandon for ever all the comforts of his fire-side and his 
home. This Christ demanded of the Apostles ; and this he demands 
in every professor of religion. For if this feeling does not exist, how 
<»an there be a supreme regard to the will of Christ ? 

(5.) Allied to this, you should be willing to abandon any calling, 
however honourable and lucrative it may be, for any other calling where 
you can do more good. — ^When Saul of Tarsus was converted, he was 
required to give up his plans of life and become a minister of the cross. 
And he did it without a murmur. So it must be in all other cases. 
No man comes into the church with a proper spirit who is not prepared 
to abandon any calling if Christ requires it, and if he can do more good 
in a new profession. It is not enough to say that his present calling is 
not unlawful, and that he may be useftd in that. AU that may be. 
But the grand question is, whether in that he can do more to honour 
Christ and save the world than in another. Remember one fact. God 
ofben converts young lawyers, and merchants, and farmers, and phy- 
sicians, and mechanics, ybr the veiy purpose of making them ministers 
of the Gospel — as he did Saul of Tarsus ; and he expects them to fulfil 
his design as Saul did, by becoming heralds of salvation to a dying 
world. If he is not prepared to do just what in all honesty he beheves 
Jesus Christ requires of him, he is not prepared to make a profession 
ofreKgion. 

(6.) One remark more under this head. If you are not willing to 
abandon any calling, however lucrative it may be, that is contrary to 
the Bible and to good morals, you should not dare to enter the church. 
If a man is converted, as Paid was, pursuing ah evil manner of life, 
though on the high road to honour and perhaps to wealth, and is not 
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willing to abandon his course, he is not prepared to make a profession 
of rel^ion. What sort of a professor of religion would Paul have been, 
if he had not been willing to give up the himness of persecution ? If 
a man is converted who is a slaveholder, as John Newton was, he should 
be prepared to give up the business, or he should not be allowed to 
make a profession of religion. Thus far aU is clear. How is it now, 
under the operation of this principle, with the man who is engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of ardent spirits P In ancient Ephesus there 
were men who practised curious arts, and were devoted to it as a 
business. Under the preaching of Paul they were converted ; and one 
of the first promptings of their Christian zeal was to bring together 
those books, and bum them before all men to the amount in value of 
"fifty thousand pieces of silver" — making the expression of their 
abhorrence at their former life as public as their life and business had 
been. . There was manifested the great principle for which I contend — 
that no man should connect himself with a church who is not prepared, 
at any sacrifice, as they were, to abandon any business, however lucrative, 
which is evil, and only evil, and that continually. How can a man be a 
Christian who is not prepared to make such a sacrifice ? And why 
should he seek a connexion with a church to pursue his course of life 
under the sanction of the Christian name p No. The church needs 
not such members ; and the Saviour never designed that any should 
profess his name who were not prepared for ever to forsake all forms of 
evil however lucrative, and however honourable in the esteem of the 
world. No man can be a Christian who pursues a calling which cannot 
be pursued from a sincere desire to glonfy God ; and no man should 
enter the church who is not prepared to sacrifice his profession, and 
his calling if it be a scandal and a disgrace to the Christian name. 
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SEBMON XIV. 

THE PKINCIPLES ON WHICH A PBOFESSION OF RELIGION 
SHOULD BE MADE. NO. IL 

2 Cob. vi. 17, 18 — ^Wlierefore came out from among them, and be ye separate, 
gaith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing ; and I will receive you, and will 
be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, salth the Lord 
Almighty. 

Ik the previous discourse I stated some of the prindples on which a 
profession of religion should be made. 

I propose now to resmne the subject, and to state same other prin- 
ciples which should direct us in the performance of this duty. 

IV. The fourth principle is, that we should come into the church 
with a fixed and settled purpose to do our whole duty as it may be 
made known to us by God. I mean by this, that we should not flinch 
from any duty, however arduous ; we should not shrink back from it 
because it will demand personal sacrifice, or because it will bring upon 
us the scorn or the opposition of the world, or because it may be 
attended with pecuniary loss, or because it may expose us to a martyr's 
death. 

It is scarcely necessary to attempt to prove that this is involved in 
the purpose to make a profession of religion. What is religion ? It 
is doing the will of God. And he who professes religion, professes his 
solemn purpose to do the will of God, and not his own. When Saul 
of Tarsus was converted, one of the first questions which he asked was, 
" Lord, what wilt thou have me to do P" (Actsix. 6.) The governing 
purpose of his soul was changed, and it became henceforth a charac- 
teristic of the man that he engaged unceasingly in doing the will of 
God. And how is it possible that a man can be a Christian who does 
not ? Can he be a Christian who enters the church intending to do 
his duty or not, as he pleases ; resolving to be guided by caprice, or 
fashion, or self-indulgence, or ambition, or pleasure, rather than by the 
solemn convictions of duly p Can a man be a Christian who has no 
settled conviction of what is right and what is wrong ; who makes no 
distinction between truth and falsehood ; who has no such views of 
God's government as to lead him to submit to him P Is such a man 
prepared pubHcly to profess that he is influenced by a supreme regard 
to the will of God P To ask these questions is to answer them. There 
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can be no two ways of thinking about them, however many ways there 
may be of acting. 

Instead, therefore, of attempting to demonstrate what will be con- 
ceded by all, I shall assmne that a man who enters the chnrdi 
not intending to do his whole duty, has no right views of the 
nature oi the Christian profession. And assuming this, I shall pro- 
ceed to specify Bome of tiie acknowledged duties whieh will be incum- 
bent on him. 

One is, to repair, as &r as possible, the evils of his f<Miner life. Many 
of those evils, indeed, cannot now be repaired. If a man has been a 
blasphemer, and a ccmt^nner c^the divine commands, he can make no 
reparation to God. His only course, in respect to these sins, is to 
humble himself in dust and ashes and seek for pardon through the 
blood of the Eedeemer. In like manner, for many of the evils which 
he has done to men, he can now make no repwation. The parent 
whom he disobeyed when a child, may be dead, and he cannot now ask 
his forgiveness, or repay the disregarded and abused kindness of the 
feither or the mother. The neighbour whom he slandered, or whose 
property he took away by fraud, may be dead also. The man who was 
killed by the intoxicating liquor which he sold, may be dead, and his 
children impoverished and d^praded, may be so £Eir ruined in their 
character, that he cannot repair the evils which he has dcme them. For 
these, and all similar offences, he can only humble himself before God, 
and resolve, by a different life, to repair as Deit as possible, the evils done 
to the conmiunity at large. The individuals may be beyond your reach, 
but an injured community is not, and is as much to be benefited by 
your active life in holiness, as it has been injured by your active life of 
sin. But there are other cases. The man whom, you may have cor- 
rupted by your infidelity, blasphemy, or sensuality, may live, and you 
may be the means of reclaiming him. The man whom you may have 
slandered may still live, and to him you may make penitent confession 
of your error. The man that you defrauded may be alive, and you are 
bound to restore, with paiitent acknowledgements, that of which jao. 
deprived him. You failed in business. You made an assignment. You 
compoimded with your creditors, and they released you, and the law 
released you. But you are now in cnrcum^bances of comfort or affluence 
— able to pay all. TVilT your conscience be released because the law 
released you p Are yoa free from moral obligation to pay what you 

\o\ 



owe, because the law has cancelled the legal obligation P xou had tb 
property. You used it» It was by no fault of theirs that it was lost 
— and they, one and all, suffered by it. You have the means of restor- 
ing it. What will good faith require of a man thus drcumstancedp 
And why shall not he who has now the power restore all, so that he 
may feel that in conscience and in law he owes no man anything ? At 
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a period of life when men usually begin to look for relaxation and ease, 
Sir Walter Scott failed, and was burdened with a debt of nearly half a 
million of dollars. To pay it he had nothing but his pen. How many 
men — ^professors of religion, too, I fear — ^would have sat down in despair. 
Not so he. He refused even the aid of his friends. " This right hand,* * 
said he, " shall pay it ;" and night and day he toiled till mind and body, 
crushed together, sunk under the noble effort to pay every man that he 
owed. What an example to men bearing the Christian name, who, in 
the imavoidable transactions of business, are unable to pay their creditors! 
What a reproach to him who can continue to live in affluence uncon- 
cerned, and who feels that all is done where the law has pronounced him 
dischai^ed ! 

Again. In the purpose to do his whole duty will be involved the 
purpose to lead a life of prayer. I refer now to secret prayer. Most 
persons when they are about to make a profession of religion, practice 
secret prayer. If their minds are deeply impressed, and they feel that 
they are sinners, they pray of course. And even if they practise a 
deception on others or on themselves, there is such an obvious impro- 
priety in making a profession of religion without any prayer, that they 
then, if at no other time, call upon Grod. But at the same time it is 
easy to conceive that this may be regarded as an extraordinary duty, 
and that they have no serious intention to continue to practise it to 
any considerable extent afber they shall have been admitted to the 
church. Now, my remark is, that if there is any such secret purpose, 
a profession of religion should not be made, for it is clear that a man 
who does not in good faith practise secret prayer, cannot be a pious 
man. " When thou prayest," said the Saviour, " enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret." (Matth. vi. 6.) ^ VT2kj without ceasing," " in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God," are among the most positive commands of the Bible. 
It would be easy to demonstrate that this is a duty. But this is not my 
design. My remark is, that a man who comes into the church not 
prepared to take from his worldly business as much time every day as 
shall be necessary, with a good conscience to keep up the life of religion 
in the heart ; to meet the temptations to which he is exposed, and to 
walk with 6k)d, cannot be. a pious man, and should not approach the 
Lord's supper. Unless he loves his closet ; unless he prefers it to any 
place of amusement, of business, or of gain ; any pursuit of science, 
literature, or ambition, he may have much that is amiable, and kind, 
and fascinating, but he has no evidence that he is a pious man. For 
evidence of piety will be better found in the persevering practice of 
secret devotion, than in the most noisy profession, and in the most public 
proclamation of a purpose to serve God. 
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The same thing is true of those whose duty would lead them to the 
practice of family prayer. The general principle is, that a man should 
honestly intend to discharge his whole duty. My remark now is, that 
if he is not prepared to summon his family around him, and worship 
CK>d by leading them to the throne of grace, he is not prepared to make 
a profession of religion. It would be too long to go into a proof on this 
point now. A remark or two must suffice. What will be your influence 
m your family if this is not done ? The truth is, that there is such an 
instinctive sense of the propriety of family devotion in every household, 
that where this is not done, all other influence of a religious kind is 
neutraHzed. A child knows that a father who professes to be a Christian 
should worship God in his own dwelling. To him it is inexplicable that 
he does not do it. He learns, you can hardly tell how, that those who 
are sincere and eminent Christians, do offer the morning and evening 
sacrifice to God. And he has no way of accounting for the fact thai 
you do not do it, except on the supposition that you have less religion 
— a supposition that approximates very rapidly to the conclusion that 
you have none. And what man can expect the divine blessing on his 
family; who can expect peace in his own bosom, who is living in the 
habitual and constant neglect of a known duty ? How can a man come 
and partake of the emblems of a Saviour's body, who at the very time 
knows that he is daily neglecting a positive requirement of God, and who 
is resolving to persevere in the neglect P 

Again. The pmrpose to do our whole duty wiU extend to all the 
relations of life. It will extend to the intention to be a Christian, and 
to act like a Christian, wherever, in the providence of God, we may be 
placed. Whether in the relation of parent or child; of husband or 
wife ; of brother or sister ; of master or servant ; of employer or ap- 
prentice, or clerk, in all these relations there will be the solemn and 
fixed purpose to do our whole duty, and to adorn religion there. In 
any situation in which we may be placed, there will be the design to 
live and act as the Saviour did. Aid if there is an intention to lay 
aside the severer restraints of religion; to mingle in scenes of gaiety 
and vanity that are contrary to the most strict obligations of Chris- 
tianity ; to go away from the sanctuary and to be as gay, as volatile, as 
ambitious, and as fond of dress and amusement as the people of the world 
are, the case is clear, whatever else you may do, you should never ap- 
proach the table of communion. 

V. A fifth general principle is, that we are to come resolving that we 
will be as eminent Christians as possible or that we will make as much 
of our religion as we possibly can make of it. My meaning is, that we 
should make "full proof" of the power of the Gospel to sanctify the 
soul : that we should not come intending merely to be a member of the 
church; nor merely to reach heaven, but intending that whatever there 
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» of pTirifying power, wliatever th^e is of consolafcion, whatever there 
is of the ftdness of hope in the Gospel should he ours. One of the 
resolutions of President Edward's, adapted in early life, was in these 
words : — " On the supposition that there never was hut one individual 
in the world, at any time, who was properly a complete Christian in all 
respects of a right stamp, having Christianity always shining in its 
lanie lustre, and appearing excellent and lovely, from whatever part and 
under whatever (^aracter viewed : Besohed, to act just as I would do, 
if I strove with all my might to he that one who should live in my 
time." Nor do I see how anyone can be prepared to make a profession 
of religion who does not adopt substantiaUy that resolution. No com- 
mands of the New Testament are more positive than those which require 
us not cflily to aim at perfection, hut to he perfect. " Be ye, therefore^ 
perfect," said the Saviour, "as your Fal3ier in heaven is perfect." 
(Matth. V. 48.) " As he which hath called you is holy, so he ye holy 
in all manner of coversation." (1 Pet. i. 15.) The idea is that he who 
makes a profession of religion should resolve to he as holy as possible ; to 
be as dead to the world as possible ; to be as eminent in love to God 
and in love to man, in prayer, and faith, and himiility, and self-denial as 
lie possibly can be. 

To dwell on this head in the way of proof, would be useless. I 
may just add, however, that if a man wishes either comfort or useful- 
ness in the church, he can obtain either only in this way. No man 
ever arrived at any eminence either in moral character, or in any 
profession, who had not such a singleness of aim. " If thine eye be 
•ingle thy whole body shall be foil of light ; but if thine ^e be evil, 
thy whole body shall be full of darkness." (Matt. vi. 22.) The reason 
why there is so little comfort, peace, joy, and usefolness among the 
professed friends of Christ, is, that they never came into the church 
with any unity of aim; or if they did, they soon abandoned it. To be 
s Christian; to live a hfe (^ pie^ ; to be holjr, waa only one of many 
plans which they formed; and one, alas ! whidi has been ofben com- 
pelled to give way to others. For it oitea happ^s, that of all the 
plans and purposes which professed Christians form^ those of their 
religion are the most flexible and yieldii^. The laws of fashionable 
life, at any expense of time, ex money, or ease, must be ccmformed to. 
The laws which govern them in their attempts to become rich and 
honoured, are to be conformed to. If there is to be any yielding, the 
laws of their idigion are to bo made to give way. If any time is taken 
f(»r any new project, it is time taken from their closets rather than 
their oountinff-rooms; and ihe devoti(His of the family are abridged 
rather than me pleasures of the evening party. If, in the pressure of 
hard times, there is any curtailment of expenses requisite, the curtail- 
ment is made in the matters of b^tievolence, and the cause of Christ 
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fisrst suffers. Meantime the splendid mansion, and the carrii^, and 
the retinue of servants, and the gay apparel, and the gorgeous fur- 
niture, are kept as long as they can be ; but the channels of benevolence 
are dry, and sympathy for the cause of a dying world is suddenly 
extinguished. With such the least stable of all laws are those of the 
'New Testament ; the most firm are those which control the fashionable 
and the business world. Now, what I am wishing to say is this : 
That he who comes into the church intending that in any imexpected 
emergency the first acts of retrenchment shall be made on his religion ; 
that his piety shall be perpetually giving way to the laws of fashionable 
life, of politics, of gain, and of honour ; that all abridgments of time 
shall be taken from his times of prayer, and of reading the Bible, and 
of proper religious duty, knows nothing about religion, and should not 
presume to approach the emblems of a Saviour's death. The only 
things in this world that are to be stem, inflexible, unchanging, and 
eternal, are the principles of religion; and where they are not so 
regarded, whether in the church or out of it, there is an utter desti- 
tution of the principles of true love to the Bedeemer. Heaven and 
earth are to pass away, but the laws of Christ are not to pass away. 

YI. A sixth principle which I state on which we should make a 
profession of religion is, that we should be the warm and decided friends 
of revivals, I mean by this, not only that we should be the friends of 
religion in general, and of its advancement— which every man who 
makes any pretensions to piety must be — ^but that we should be the 
advocates and friends of the extraordinary manifestations of the grace 
of God when numbers are simultaneously converted to the Saviour. I 
do not deny that religion is to make advances in the world by other 
modes than by revivals ; nor do I affirm, by any means, that we are to 
undervalue any influences, however feeble, that tend to the promotion 
of true piety on the earth. But this is what I mean. The Gk>spel is 
fitted to produce a deep and far-spreading simultaneous influence on 
the minds of men. It is a fisu^t that such an influence often descends 
from heaven and pervades a community, and that a sense of the 
importance of religion spreads from heart to heart, and the power of 
fipmpathy is excited, and numy come simultaneously to the cross. It 
is a fact that the Saviour womised such blessings, and that on the day 
of Pentecost the Spirit of Qtod. descended with such power, and that 
thousands were oonverted. And it is a fact that if this world is ev^ 
converted to Ood; if this, land is saved from infidelity, and Sabbath- 
breaking, and lioentiouEaiess, and profan^iess, it must be by such scenes 
as were witnessed on the day ci Pentecost I have no other hope of 
the prevalence and extension of rdigion and purity on earth than by 
revivals of religicm. Of this age they have beai the gbry ; striking 
deq)er and £Eurther (mward into all that ii valuable in our prospects for 
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the future, than any or than all other means that have been adopted 
to bless our conntry. 

Now men enter the church with very various feelings in regard to 
these manifestations of the grace of God. Some have never witnessed 
such displays of his mercy, and have no settled opinion in regard to 
them. Some look on the whole subject with distrust, and have no 
desire to witness them. Some associate them with scenes of disorder 
and fanaticism ; regard them as the result of an overheated ima gi nation, 
and as tending to unsettle all that is fixed and permanent. Some 
regard them as the sluices of error and extravagance, and deem them 
to be the mere production of human measures and machinery. The 
ignorance of many in the church on this subject is to be pitied rather 
than to be regarded as a subject of reproach. But the opposition 
which is ofben made deserves other language than that which merely 
describes ignorance. The apathy of the churches in regard to revival 
is one of the most melancholy features of the times in which we Hve. 

The position which I wish now to be imderstood as taking is, that 
no one should make a profession of religion unless he is prepared to 
give his prayers, and toils, and honest efforts to a promotion of a pure 
revival of religion. He is not to come into the church to speak of such 
scenes as disorder and confusion ; he is not to come to complain of the 
preaching which the Holy Ghost usually blesses to this end ; he is not 
to come to take side with the wicked world in characterizing such 
scenes as that on the day of Pentecost as extravagance and wildfire ; 
he is not to come to impede any honest and well-meant effort to pro- 
mote the salvation of souls. Not for such purposes is he to come into 
the church of Jesus Christ — ^for in all churches there are enough such 
already. We need other men. The churches need other professors of 
religion. There mtist be other professors of religion — ^those who will 
heartily, and prayerfully, and continually seek a revival of the work of 
God. And if such is your state of mind that you could not in all 
honesty and heartiness join in the prayer that the church might 
witness such a scene as that on the day of Pentecost ; if you would be 
alarmed, or would shrink back at the prospect of the simultaneous 
conversion of hundreds and thousands in a brief period of time ; if you 
would call it extravagance and enthusiasm, and join with the wicked 
and say, " these men are filled with new wine," then it is manifest that 
you are not prepared to make a profession of religion. Jesus Christ 
needs no allies who woidd deride the work of the day of Pentecost, or 
that would consider it as a scene of tumult and disorcler. 

But what I have now said expresses very feebly what I wish to say. 
It is not merely that you are not to oppose such a work, but it is that 
you would heartily desire it, and pray and labour for it. The sum of 
what I would 8ayis,tiuKti in all our churches we need — ^we greatly need 
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— ^those who in the fiibiess of an overflowing heart can say, ^'O Lord, 
revive thy work, in the midst of the years make known, in wrath 
remember mercy ;" those who for " Zion's sake will not hold their 
peace, and who for Jerusalem's sake cannot rest, imtil the righteous* 
ness thereof go forth as brightness, and the salvaldon thereof as a lamp 
that bumeth." Why should a man enter the house of God to impede 
in any way the work of salvation ? And if you are not prepared to 
stand forth as the advocate of revivals of religion ; if you are not pre- 
pared to give your influence to promote them ; if you are not prepared 
to sustain a pastor in such preaching and eflbrts as are adapted to 
produce them ; if you cannot be depended on, should Gtod in his mercy 
visit his people with the descending blessings of salvation like floods 
and torrents, then you have not a spirit adopted to the exigency of the 
times in which you live ; you bring not the aid which the church needs 
in this time of her history. 

VII. A seventh principle which I st^te is, that you should enter the 
church as a warm and decided friend of any and every proper plan for 
the salvation of the world. For what did the Bedeemer organize the 
church ? What purpose did he contemplate by continuing it as an 
organized body from age to age ? Not for its own ease ; not primarily 
and principally that its members might be prepared for heaven. When 
converted they are prepared for heaven, and if they should then die, 
they would be saved ; and heaven is a higher place of comfort than the 
church here, and better fitted to purify the soul than all the advantages 
which we can here enjoy. The design for which he keeps them here 
he has stated. '' Gk> ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature." Christ contemplates the conversion of this whole 
world to himself. There is not a nation or a people which he does not 
intend to subjugate to his law. The distant tribes of men are to le^m 
his name, and to hear the sound of his Gospel ; and the instrumentality 
by which that is to be effected is his church. 

Every individual who becomes connected with the church should 

rpathize with Jesus Christ in his purpose to save the world. He 
Jd be q^ course a friend of every feasible plan to extend the in- 
fluence of religion ; he should regard his time, and influence, and wealth, 
as all the property of God the Saviour, to be employed in whatever way 
he shall direct. In aU societies he should be prepared to advocate the 
plans of benevolence ; at all times he should rejoice in the opportunity 
of befriending every scheme that goes to alleviate human misery, and 
to elevate man to the favour of Gtod, It should not be forced, con- 
strained, imwilling ; but he should be just as willing to sacrifice his 
time and property to benefit the world as Jesus Christ was to sacrifice 
comfort and life to save us. Why should he not be ? He should 
be just as willing, if need be, to cross oceans amidst privations and 
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wants to benefit ihe perishing as the s^ostle Paul was. Why should 
he not be ? 

It needs no great acquaintance with the church to see that all are 
not so. And it needs but little observation to see the effect when they 
are not so. When members of the church are more penurious in r^ard 
to the objects of Christian benevolence than are the men of the world ; 
when you can more certainly calculate on a liberal benefaction for the 
circulation of the Bible and the spread of the Gospel from a man who 
makes no pretension to religion than from a professed Christian ; when, 
a member of the church joins with its foes in finding £ault with the 
plans of Christian benevolence, in exaggerating the errors of those 
engaged in this work, in throwing obstacles in the way ; when they 
look with unconcern on the whole enterprise of saving man ; when they 
have thousands to lavish on their dweUmgs, their dress, their furniture, 
their equipage, their children, and nothing to give to that Redeemer 
who died for men ; or when they can find it in their heart to lavish on 
a splendid entertainment their wealth without limit, or bound and turn 
away coldly from the pleadings oi a perishing world for aid, whatever 
may be the estimate in which they will be held finally by the Master 
before whom they must stand or fell, it is impossible not to see the 
effect which it must have in regard to the salvation of the world. There 
are devoted men with as complete a right to earthly comforts as we 
have, who have forsaken all, and who labour amidst many discourage- 
ments in heathen lands to bring them to CKkL And that which their 
hearts must most deeply feel is, the coldness and indifference with which 
their enterprise is r^;arded by many of the professed friends of their 
common Lord. 

Now we need not so much accession of numbers to the churdies as 
those who shall enter heartily into the work of the world's redemption. 
Nothing is gained to the cause of Christ — as nothing is gained to him- 
self — ^when a man enrols himself unong the professed friends of the 
Saviour only to be a clog and a burden on the chariot wheels of salva- 
tion ; — ^a man doing his duty only when it coincides with his own in- 
t^est ; who habitually neglects secret and family worship ; who means 
to have only religion enough to make him respectable and to take him 
to heaven; who has no friendship for revivals of religion, and who 
doubts about them or opposes them ; who stands aloof from the plans 
of Christian benevolmce, and who cooUy sees a world unpitied going 
down to helL Such a man sheds a blight on any church, and on all 
accounts should retain his connexion with the world. Let him not 
deceive himself, or attempt to deceive God and his fellow-men, by 
enrolling his name amcmg the friends of the Redeemer. Other helpers 
are needed than these. The church must h&ye other friends or it will 
be ruined; the wcddmust h«ve otiber helpers, or it will never be con- 
verted to God. 
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Finally, I woiild observe that if the remarks which have now been 
made, and which were made in the previous discourse, are correct, then 
we have arrived at the conclusion that the profession of religion is much 
more than a form and a name. To make such a profession is a step 
not to be entered on without thought, and without a most thorough 
acquaintance with ourselves. Our principles should be imderstood. 
The reasons which prompt us to it should be known. The object at 
which we aim should be seen. The stand which we take should be 
decided. And it should be taken with such clear views, and such firm 
CKHivictions, that we should be able to maintain our position amidst 
all the frowns, the contempt, and the opposition which we may meet 
with. 

On the ground of these views and principles, we may exhort you to 
make a profession of religion. If the act were what many seem to 
suppose ; if it imposed no solemn obligations and implied no settled 
principles in regard to the course of life ; if it was merely the change 
of a name and of external relations ; if it were to come into the church 
and pass the life in spiritual repose and indolence, then I should feel no 
interest in exhorting any man to make a profession of religion, and you 
would feel that it was a matter of no oonsequaice whether it was or 
was not done. It woiild be a matter too insignificant to excite any 
solicitude ; and the whole subject might be dismissed without concern. 
And one reason, as I apprehend, why so few make a profession, is, that 
it is felt by them to be a matter of little importance, implying a slight 
change of purpose, and not connected with any great and important 
principles. I do not conceal the fact that I hope by the representa- 
tion which I have made to deter from this act those who would come 
into the church only to be an encumbrance when there ; but I have 
also desired to show you that it is an act which demands sol^nn pur- 
pose, and profound thought, and much prayer, and which is worth an 
effort. We need none, we ask none, to come among us who are not 
prepared to consecrate themselves in the self-denials of a holy life to 
the Son of God ; none who will not everywhere and always have the 
humility, the self-denial, the heavenly-mindedness, the ever-burning 
zeal, the universal benevdence of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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SERMON XV. 

ENEMIES OF THE CROSS OF CHBIST. NO. L 

Phil. iii. 18 — For many walk, of whom I have told yoa often, and now tell you 
even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ. 

Abe we true Oliristiaiis ? is the most important question which can 
be asked in relation to ourselves. It is a question which may be ex- 
amined with the utmost attention without danger of injury. True 
piety, like gold, will bear any test that can be applied, and will be all 
the brighter and purer for it, and no sincere Christian need be alarmed 
by any examination of his religion, however rigid or severe. K our 
religion is not genuine it ahouldhe examined by the strictest tests, and 
when believed to be false it shoiild be honestly abandoned. 

It is evident that the persons referred to in the text were professors 
of religion. The term " walk'* is commonly used in the New Testa- 
ment to denote Christian conduct ; and the imdoubted meaning of the 
text is, that there were many persons in the church at Philippi — ^pure 
and noble as that church was in the main, who professed to be Chris- 
tians, but who showed by their deportment that they were real enemies 
of the religion which they professed. The " Cross of Christ" is an 
emphatic phrase to denote the Christian religion. As the sacrifice on 
the cross constituted the very essence of Clmstianity, the term came 
to denote the Christian religion itself. It is here used, perhaps, also 
to show more emphatically the apostle's view of the extreme heinous- 
ness of the offence, that, while they professed to be Christians, they 
were in fact the enemies of the very peculimity of the Christian 
religion. 

Ctf the existence of such strangers to religion in the church, Paul 
had been long aware. Of their character, and of their fearful doom he 
had told them often. He now again reminded them, with tears, of the 
melancholy truth. He used not towards them the language of harsh 
and angry denunciation. He did not hold them up to pubHc scorn and 
indignation. He did not attempt to wound their feelings by satire or 
to overwhelm them with harsh invective. He was too deeply im- 
pressed with their guilt and their danger to do this. He knew that 
the way to reclaim the deceived and the erring was not to denoimce 
them with harshness^ but to entreat them with tears. Kindness 
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accomplislies what severity cannot do, — as, in the fabled strife between 
the sun and the north wind, the sun with gentle and wanning beams 
removes the cloak which the north wind could not strip away by violence. 
The language of tenderness will find it way with reforming power to 
the heart, where the words of harsh rebuke would tend only to irritate 
and confirm in error. Paul felt also, probably, as every minister of the 
Gospel should, that it little becomes a dying mortal, conscious of many 
imperfections and much liability to self-deception himself, to use the 
lai^age of harsh denunciation when speaking to others. Conscious 
imperfection will speak tenderly of the faults of others, and will weep 
rather than denounce when there is need of speaking of the errors and 
dangers of professed Christians. 

From the words of the text, the following points of remark are 
naturally suggested. 

I. There is reason to believe that many professors of religion are the 
real enemies of the cross of Christ. 

II. What are the characteristics of that enmity; or how may it be 
determined that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ ? and 

m. Why is the fact of their being in the church fitted to produce 
grief and tears ? 

I. The first proposition is, that there is reason to believe that many 
professors of religion are the real enemies of the cross of Christ. The 
proof on this head might be drawn firom what we know of the deceitfol- 
ness of the heart ; the numerous cautions against deception in the 
Scriptures ; and from the case of Judas among the apostles, and other 
instances specified in the New Testament. I choose, however, rather to 
rest the whole proof of this point on the account which the Lord Jesus 
has himself given of the church in the two instructive parables of the tares 
of the field, and of the net cast into the sea. " The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto a man which sowed good seed in his field : but while men 
slept, his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat, and went his 
way. But when the blade was sprung up, and brought forth jQniit, then 
appeared the tares also. So the servants of the householder came and 
said unto him, Sir, didst not thou sow good seed in thy field ? fi:om 
whence then hath it tares P He said unto them, an enemy hath done 
this. The servants said unto him, wilt thou then that we go and 
gather them up ? But he said, nay; lest while ye gather up the tares, 
ye root up also the wheat with them. Let both grow together until the 
harvest : and in the time of harvest, I will say to the reapers, gather 
ye together first the tares, and bind them in bundles to bum them; 
but gather ye the wheat into my bam." (Matth. xiii. 24 — 30.) "Again: 
the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was cast into the sea, 
and gathered of every kind: which when it was full, they drew to shore, 
and sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, but cast the bad 
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away. So shall it be at the end of the world : the angels shall come 
forth, and sever the wicked from among the just ; and shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire.'* (Matth. xiii. 47 — 50.) 

That our Saviour meant to teach in these parables that there would 
be many who would profess his name who would be strangers to him, 
there can be no doubt. The same thing he affirmed in his account of 
the transactions of the day of judgment. Matth. vii. 21 — ^23: ** Not every 
one that shall call unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. Many will say unto me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we 
not prophesied in thy name ? and in thy name cast out devils, and in 
thy name done many wonderM works P And then I will profess unto 

them, I NEVEE KCTEW TOTJ." 

It is not my purpose to dwell on this part of our subject. I wish 
simply to place the proof of the fact before our own minds as furnish- 
ing a reason for whatever earnestness I may evince in urging the lan- 
guage of the Bible, " Be not deceived." I may just observe, however, 
in passing, (1.) That Christianity is not responsible for the hypocrites 
or self-deceived professors that may be at any time in the bosom of the 
church. Eeligion does not produce or countenance hypocrisy. No 
book more decidedly condemns it than the New Testament ; no persom 
ever did it with more severity than the Saviour. The Christian religion 
should no more be held answerable for hyprocrisy, than friendship is for 
false professions, or the patriotism of Washington, for the treason of 
Arnold. (2.) The Chris6an religion does not stand alone in this. There 
are men who make professions of friendship which are false ; men who 
make professions of patriotism which are false ; men who make pro- 
fessions of honesty, temperance, chastity, and honour, which are false ; 
as well as men who profess religion who are false. If our revolution pro- 
duced a Washington, it produced also an Arnold; and if great and trying 
times have produced patriots who would shed their blood for their 
country, they have produced men also who wotdd sell their country for 
gold. (3.) We claiin for Christianity only the good which it has done. 
We point to the sinners whom it has reformed; to the vicious whom it 
has reclaimed; to the proud whom it has humbled; to the virtues 
which it has created and cherished, and to its influence on the morals 
and the destiny of mankind, as the proof of its power. We claim not for 
it the " tares" which have been sown in the field. " An enemy hath done 
this." Patriotism may speak of its achievements, and of the heroic 
virtues which it has summoned forth and sustained, but it is not to be 
charged with the crimes which under the name of love of country have 
aimed a vital stab at Hberty. (4i,) We ask that, on this sulject, the 
language of discrimination and justice should be used. We have no 
wish to screen the hypocrite, or to be apologists for deceit. We 
ask that Chnstiamty should not be held answerable for what it has 
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not contribated to produce and foster. And we espeeiaU j desire that 
the facts to whicli we are now adverting should not be made the occ»* 
sion of the ruin of the souL It will be a poor con^)ensation for the 
loss of the soul to reflect that many were deceived in the church, and, 
to be able to prove, if you are lost, that your most sanguine calculations 
of the number of hypocrites were correct, or fell short of the reality. 
Such a reminiscence in the world of woe wiU not constitute even the 
''single drop of water" that shall be needed to cool the parched 
tongue. It will be no alleviation to your sorrows or mine, that others 
were deceived ; and to prove that they have gone to haU will constitute 
no passport for us to heaven. 

II. My second object was to show how we may determine when those 
who profess religion are the enemies of the cross of Christ. 

The great importance of this inquiry, and the necessity of obtainii^ 
discriminating views on it, will constitute the apology for all the atten- 
tion which I shall ask to this head of the discourse. 

The modes in which we discern the existence of hostility are the fol- 
lowing. (1.) When it is a/vowed and declared, as between nations at 
war, or individuals engaged in contention and strife. (2.) It may be 
evinced by neglecting to manifest Mendship in circumstances fitted to 
test the character, and to bring out the real principles. In a nation, if 
all are summoned to its defence, and a part neglect or refuse to come 
to its aid, their real principles cannot be a matter of doubt. The 
danger of the nation may be so imminent, that a n^ect to o^ is in 
£ftct an indication of hostile feelings. (3.) It is evinced by failing to 
manifest the characteristic spirit of Mendship. If we are in disiress, 
and a professed Mend could aid us, but iviU not ; if we are hxmgry, and 
he will not feed us; if we are thirsty, and he will not give us drink; if we 
are naked, and he will not clothe us ; if we are sick and in prison, imd 
he will not visit us ; if our afi^nrs are in danger of bankruptcy, and he 
will not help us ; if we are dying, and he will not come near us to 
moist^i our parched Kps, or to close our eyes in death, we have no 
doubt about the nature of his professed friendship ; for these are the 
scenes which determine the reality of affection. (4.) It is evinced 
where the professed Mend is found coinciding in his plans and feelings 
with those of an enemy ; where the course of life he leads is such as to 
throw no obstacle in the way of our antagonist, but is such as rather to 
facilitate his plans; and where he refuses to lend his aid to us, to cripple 
the efforts aiKl to embarrass the movements of the foe. K our professed 
Mends find all our schemes and movements only embarrass theirs ; if 
we have no sympathy with them, and are always found doubting the 
wisdom of their plans, and suggesting errors and evils ; if we have no 
plans of our own to propose, but live only to suggest doubt about the 
expediency of those adopted by them, it proves that our real sympathies 
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are not with thiein, but with their foes. (5.) If we are secretly aiding 
and abetting an enemy, it shows that we are really in his interest. K 
we are suggesting the counsels which he would suggest, if we are form- 
ing the phins which he would form ; if we are throwing embarrassments 
where he would do it, it shows that we are really advancing his cause. 
Further. There are ofben decisive moments — the crises of events — 
where a slight circumstance will determine the scale on one side or the 
other. If, in those trying times, when every man is expected to be 
found at his post, we are found in ever so small a matter abetting an 
enemy, it shows that we are under his influence and control. A word 
or a single action may ofben do more to decide the character and deter- 
mine the real feelings in the crisis of a battle than the conduct of many 
hours and months in a time of peace. (6.) The character is often 
suddenly developed by some circumstance which shows what it is. 
Some s^ong temptation brings out the true feelings of the soul, and 
shows what is the real object of attachment, while the general course of 
the life may have been apparently otherwise. Such was the case in the 
instances of Achan and Judas. In the comparatively monotonous 
scenes of life, the profession maybe uniform and fair, and nothing may 
occiur that shall determine the true feelings of the soul. For it is not 
the uniformity of the profession that determines character ; it is the 
crisis, the moment of intense interest, the period when all the real prin- 
ciples of the life are rallied and exhibited, that constitutes the true 
criterion of the character. 

Our object is to ascertain how we may determine whether we are the 
Mends or the enemies of the cross of Christ. Applying these obvious 
principles for determining the characteristics of friendship or enmity, I 
shall now call your attention to several particulars which may aid us in 
deciding this momentous question. I observe, then, 

(1.) That those are the enemies of the cross of Christ in the 
church who have not been bom again. The proof of this is brief, but 
unquestionable. For "the carnal mind is enmity with God," and 
men are by nature " dead in trespasses and in sins," and unrenewed 
men are " the children of the wicked one." There are but two spiritual 
empires in this world — ^the kingdom of light, and the kingdom of 
darkness ; the empire over which God rules, and the empire over which 
Satan is the absolute monarch. They who are not the subjects of the 
one, are the subjects of the other ; and they who have not, by the new 
birth, been tnmslated out of the "kingdom of darkness into the 
kingdom of Gt>d's dear Son," are still the subjects of the enemy of 
man. God is building up a kingdom on the earth ; and it is done by 
a change in character, and views, and feelings, the most momentous 
and thorough that the mind ever undergoes. In the Bible it is desig- 
nated as "life from the dead," and as a "new creation;" and it is 
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impossihle that this change should take place and no evidence be 
furnished of it ; or that it should occur and produce no difference in 
the life. Can the vegetable world again bloom with beauty in the 
returning spring, after the long death of winter, and give no evidence 
of life ? Can the buds open, and the flowers blossom, and the grass carpet 
the earth, and yet aU be as cold and stenle as in the winter ? Could the 
now pale, and stiff", and mouldering corpses under ground leave their 
graves and come forth, and yet there be no evidence of life ? Could 
the Sim rise suddenly at midnight, and shed his beams on the dark 
world, and there be no evidence of the mighty change ? And can a 
sinner, dead in sins, be quickened into life by the power of God's 
Spirit, and still there be no life ; can the powers of the soul, long torpid 
and chill in the dreary winter of sin, be warmed and animated with 
the love of God, and no one know it ? Can the pure light of the Sun 
of righteousness pour its beams into the soul darkened by sin, and all 
be as benighted as ever ? Can the slave in sin be set at liberty P can 
the Gospel touch his shackles, and his limbs feel the manly impulse of 
the freedom of the sons of God, and he continue to feel and act as if 
he were still a slave ? Can the poor maniac be restored to his right 
mind ; the wandering eye of the lunatic become settled and calm, and 
no one know it P Can he who has all his life hated eternal and infinite 
excellence, be brought to love it, and the soul itself be ignorant of the 
amazing transformation? And can he who has despised the cross, 
and trampled the blood of the covenant beneath his feet, embrace that 
cross as the only foundation of his hope of heaven, and yet give so 
dubious indications of the change that no one shall know it^ or suspect 
it from his conduct P 

Herein is the origin of all our leanness. I very believe that the 
true source of the coldness and deadness of professing Christians is to 
be foimd in low and inadequate views of the nature of conversion to God- 
We linger at the threshold of hfe. We have not yet settled the great 
point whether there is such a thing as regeneration, or whether " there 
be any Holy Ghost." Multitudes have no correct views of the great 
change which takes place when the soul is renewed, nor have they any 
belief of the truth which the Bible reveals on that subject. They 
speak of seriousness, instead of regeneration. They talk of being 
thoughtful, instead of being converted. They have some indistinct 
image of an external work, while the Bible describes it as passing from 
death to life. They seem to suppose that the act of becoming con- 
nected with the church is to be attended with a breaking off from 
some open sins ; that they are to take their leave of the grosser forms 
of iniquity, and that they are, for the time at least, to give themselves 
to increased seriousness. But do they speak of a mighty, thorough, 
trana'Toiming change/ as the Bible does P Have they any sympawy 
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vnih. the dCTcription of the new hirth in the New Testament f EiiofW 
they anything of compunction fOT sin ; of grief that they are poor, and 
polluted before God ; of the joys of pardon ; of the new views of the 
dory and grandeur of the divine character as now seen in the Son of 
God? Is there a new heart, a new life, a new convCTsation? Aie 
there new hopes, new joys, new ohjects of pursuit? Or is there, 
amidst the seriousness, some plan for compromising matters with God, 
and an inquinr, even then, how the hold on the world may be con^ 
tinned? Is there still a purpose, while the decencies of the Christian 
profession shall be maintained, to grasp still as much of the world as 
possible ; to pray as little as possible; to be as gay, and as fashionable, 
and as happy in the world as may possibly consist with the Ohristiaa 
profession ? I tremble when I think of a man just entering on the 
professed Christian life, endeavouring to make a eomprtmuse with God, 
and a league vrith iiie worid ; attempting to make light and darkness, 
and heaven and hell, meet together. 

Here, I rqieat it, is the source of our ^fficulties. It consists in 
low, and unscriptural, and unsatisfactory views of oOTiversion to God. 
And the influence of those views spreads throi^h aJl the life, and 
moulds the character. But the truth of the Scriptures on this point is 
plain. There w no Teligion where there has been no conversion ; and 
tt, in our personal experience, we have not known what the Saviour 
meant by the new birth, our hopes of heaven are built on the sand. 
If his language on this subject is to us mysticism or fanaticism ; if 
we do not know what is meant by the new creation, and by the life 
:from the dead, and by the love of God shed abroad in the heart, and 
by the peace that passeth all understanding, I would tell you, even 
weeping, that we are the enemies of the cross of Christ 1 

(2.) Th^ are the enemies of the cr(»s of Christ who are living ia 
the indulgence of any known sin. It V7as the indulgence of a single 
sin, and not any general depravity of manners, iihat -determined the 
character of Achan and of Judas. It needs no aa^poment to show that 
the man that is seeldn^ my hurt in any way, is my ^nemy ; and that 
he who is aiding and abetting a foe in the smallest ^natters, is to be 
set down as a traitor to Hs country. It is not in great transactiims 
that the character is best determined. He who gives a foe information 
of a weak point in a fortress, is as really an enemy to his <!oimtry as if 
he were to surrender the garrison-, and he who furnishes an enemy 
with a small boat for his service, is as really a traitor to his eocmtiy as 
though it were a ship of the Hne. It was for this reason that our Saviour 
said, " If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee, 
iJhiat thy whole body be not cast into Iiefl." (Matt. v. 29, 80.) And 
ibr this reason David ^d, ^If I regard iniqui^^ in my heart, the Lord 
w^ ^ot hear meV and for this Teason he exdaimed, ^'Who ean 
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jmdarstand liis ernursf (deanse tbou me £roni seccet faults." (PsaL 
xix. 12.) 

It is perfec%3Xiaiufest, that the maa who indulges deliberatelj ia 
Any known sin, is the foe of his Maker. He shows that he disregards 
his authority, and defi|dses the work of Chnst, for he came that he 
might '* cleanse us from all iniquifcj.'^ It matters not what this sin 
is ; nor is it to be supposed that it is the same in alL It may be 
levity, pride, ambition, envy, malice, backbiting, or Dovetoosness. It 
may be a purpose of revenge for a real or supposed affi*ont. It may 
be an imwillingness to oon&ss a &ult, and to ask for pardon. It may 
be a refusal to make restitution for sex injury done to a neighbour'^ 
person or property* It may be the indulgence of an unholy temper, 
or an unhallowed fUling the mind with images of sensuality and lioeur 
iiousness. It m^ be an incessant aspiring after the honours of the 
world, or a desire for. its wealth that is never at ease, and tiliat is never 
satisfied. It may be a habit of murmuring at the allotments of 
Providence, and the indulgence of envious feelmgs that others are more 
honoured, or more prospered than ourselves. It may be attachment 
to some idol, or inconsolable grief that some object of affection has 
been removed by the hand of God. Whatever it is, hostility to the 
cross is evinced by its indulgence ; and the man as certainly shows 
that he is the eneioy of Christ, as if he had driven the mala that 
&stened him to the i^, or plaited for him the crown of i^oms. " I 
kq)t the raiment of those that stoned the martyr Stephen," said 
BmI; and thou^ he did not throw a stone, he regarded himself .a« 
not meet to be an apostle. One of the very elements of ChrifitianitF 
is, that he who does not desire to renounce evezything that is sinful, iS 
the jenemy of God. 

(3.) Those who axe pursuing a doubtful and undecaded course of 
coniduct, without any effort to Jbiow what is right, are the enemies (^ 
the cross of Christ. An honest man, a sincere Christiai^ will be 
willing to be made acquainted with idl his faults. He will not turn 
away his ear from reproof, but will candidly and prayerfully desire td 
know what is the will of God. For it is one of the veiy dements of 
Christianity, that a man should come to Christ as a little child, and be 
willing to sit at his feet. It is an indispensable requisite that he 
should be desirous of knowing his Lord's will, and (tf ascertaining what 
God requires at his hand. 

Now, there may be many oouises of conduct which to the mind of 
a pro&ssed Christian must be, to say the least, of v^^ doubtful po- 
pnety. It must be a serious question, whether they can be reconciled 
with the spirit of the Lord Jesus Chnst, and with the stem and 
uncompromising principles of Christianity. Whether, for instance, a 
CGrtem s^le of uving and ^cpense b^ sudi as Christ will af^rove; 
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whether the indulgence of certain feelings be such as are consistent 
with Christianity; whether a certain kmd of business be such as a 
Christian should pursue; whether a man's expenditure for personal 
adorning, or for his family, and his gratification be right ; and whether 
his expenditures for the purpose of doing good and the salvation of the 
world, are such as are demanded by the Gospel of Christ ; these and 
a hundred similar questions must come before the mind of each 
professor of rehgion, and otight to receive a prompt and intelligent 
decision. 

The position which is now before us is, that a man who will pursue 
a course of life which is of doubtful propriety, and on which his own 
mind is not satisfied that it is consistent with Christianity, without 
any pains to know what is right, is the enemy of the cross of Christ. 
He gives evidence that he has never learned the very first principles of 
religion — ^the principles requiring him to submit his will to the will of 
God. I refer to such cases as the following. (1.) Where a man has 
every reason to believe that if he were to examine his course of life by 
the Bible he would find it to be wrong, and yet continues to pursue it 
vntJiout examination, and because he is wnwilli/ng to be convinced. 
(2.) Where a man is told by his friends that a certain course of life is 
evil, and yet is resolved to pursue it without further notice or attention 
to the inquiry. (3.) Where he becomes angry with a friend that 
would convince him of the error of his course, or where he assumes an 
air of indifference or contempt in the sanctuary where such subjects 
come up for discussion. (4.) Where the subject occupies public 
attention and discussion, and he will neither read, nor converse, nor 
pray on it, but is resolved to brave public opinion and the Bible. And 
(5.) Where he will not pray, and examine, and make it his business to 
ascertam whether he is, or is not, pursuing a course of life that shall 
please God. In all these cases, he is evidently an enemy of the cross 
of Christ ; for he evinces just the spirit which the enemies of God do 
always, and which a true Christian can never. The men of the world 
pursue their own ways; will not be admonished; will not stop to 
inquire whether their course is one that pleases God; and become 
irritated and vexed if God by his Providence or his Spirit so far inter- 
feres with their doings, as to call in question the propriety of their 
conduct. And when professing Christians do the same thing, they 
show that they have the same spirit, and that they have never been 
bom again. You pursue a course of life, it may be, for which your 
conscience reproves you, and for which the world reproaches you, and 
which real Christians think to be wrong, and which you have every 
reason to think the Bible condemns, and yet you are at no pains to 
examine it. You continue to pursue it from year to year, and you thus 
show, that you are an utter stranger to the very elements of that 
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Gk)spel which Paul embraced when he said, ^'Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do?'' 

(4.) They are the enenues of the cross of Christ among his professed 
friends, who manifest in their conduct none of the peculiarities of those 
who truly love him. There is something that constitutes the pecu- 
liarity, the essential nature, of the Christian religion. There was 
something which distinguished the I:ord Jesus from the mass of men, 
and which constituted the peculiarity of his character. There is some" 
thing — ^whatever it may he— which is required in the New Testament 
as the distinguishing evidence of attachment to the Lord Jesus. 
There is something which is to serve to distinguish Christians from 
other men, or the religion is worthless. Now, my position is, that, 
whatever this is, imless we possess it, we are the enemies of the cross 
of Christ. Whatever this is, it is not external morality, for many men 
of the world are moral men. It is not amiableness of temper, for many 
of them are amiable and kind. It is not simply honesty and integrity, 
for many of them are honest. It is something which is to distinguish 
us from all the men of the world, and if we are destitute of that, our 
profession is '^ sounding brass, and a tinkling cymbal." 

But how, perhaps it may be asked, does it appear that there is to be 
anything peculiar in the Christian profession ? I answer. It is not 
the nature of religion to be hid. Men do not light a candle to put it 
under a bushel. I answer further, that the stupendous truths of 
redemption are not brought to bear upon the human soul that it might 
be just what it was before. Did Christ die that his followers might be 
just like other men ? Was his precious blood shed on Calv2uy that 
his followers might be undistinguished in the mighty mass of sinners ? 
Did the Son of Gbd toil and bleed that the kingdom which he reared 
might be just like all other kingdoms ? Did the apostles labour, and 
suffer, and die as martyrs that they might leave the world as they 
found it ? And does the Holy Ghost effect the mighty change of the 
new creation in the soul, that the man might be just what he was 
before? And are the solemn truths pertaining to Qt)d's authority, 
and to heaven and hell, brought to bear on the conscience, that the 
friends of Christ may be just as worldly minded, and as gay, and as 
prayerless, and as vain, and as ambitious, as other men ? Are morality 
and kindness alone to be baptized, and are these all that the blood of 
the Saviour purchased on the cross ? Then were those pangs in vain. 
And then this stupendous scheme of the incarnation and death of Gk>d's 
own Son, was a scheme of most mighty preparation for most unim- 
portant results. But it is not so. He designed that religion should 
DO seen, and known, and felt. He meant tl^t his people should be a 
peculiar people. He intended to rear a kingdom unlike all other 
kingdoms; to be at the head of an empire u^ike all other empires; 
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and to marshal an innnense bost tliat BhmM shines like the stars 
of Bigbt, or like suns, in the darkness of a lost world. And if 
we have not the peenHaritieff of his finextcbs, ws are the enemies of his 

CZTIBs! 

I close this disconrse by obsenrin^, that wtere the discussion to end 
here, perhaps eiKmgh has been already said to destroy the Mse hopes oi 
some who now hear me. I have specified four partscnlars ; and there 
may be many profesBom who, if weighed in these balances, would be 
finmd wanting r — many who have not the slightest evidaice that thejr 
have ever been regenerated ;. who are habitually^ iskdulging in son^ 
known but wittiont any effort to overeome it; who are pursuii^ a 
doubtM course of life without any pains taken to inqidre whether it be 
oonsistent with the New Testament or not, and who are conscious l^ialT 
ih^ have none of the pecuharities which went to make up the cha^ 
racter of Christ ; who are consdous that they have never formed a plan^ 
or perfoarmed an action, which the man of iki» worid m%ht not do, and^ 
who have never put forth ohb ^fort soMy to inroonote the ^ory ot 
God. 

If this be the state of the mind in any case, ih& conclurion n me^ 
vxlable. I^it has no fellowship witdi darknesff,^ near Christ with Be^. 
PainM as is the eonclusinn, yet we are to remember ihat an enemy^ 
hath sown tacea in the great field which God will soon reap, and thi^ 
&e proof is? dear in: i^e New Testament that ihe enemies of Christ will^ 
in various ws^s^ con» into he diurdi. It was front no wii^ to give^ 
pain that the Saviour stated thia doctrine, and it it from no wish to* 
produce pain that it is now repeated. ^ Faithfrd are the wounds oi a^ 
friend." Timefy admonition evinces more friencbhip than an att^npft: 
to ^daub with untempered morlar," or to ''cry peace, peace, when^ 
tiiere is no peace." Not in words only, therefore ; not in the way of 
profes^onal duty mer^^ but in the sober language of friendship, anci 
vnlsh the ap prehen s ions of just alanuy do I ^hort each professor ta 
earamine mt heart, and his hfe. Eor soon these ejes will open upon 
thejudgmen^lHKat; and soon our ovm ears will hear the wcxrds addressed 
te many mdiapfy mortals, onee piBfessors of the idigion of Chrisl^ 
**Pepart fewttme, I invEE^ Kmnr totj." 

I anticipate that this c&icourse wiE giire pain, if pain at all, where it 
if least denrabk that it should be done. The humUe, pious, modesty 
praying, re(d^ Christian, is usually the one who is marii alarmed by 
appeals Hke tins. The man deceived ; the cold, formal professor ; the 
<me rea% inbended, md who is really i^e enemy of the cross of Christy 
is usuaily the man leajit affected, least moved, least concerned. Judaa 
wae the* Imtt man at the table to express concern when i^e Saviour said 
that one of them, wwiid betni,y him. *' Lorc^ is it I P" was ihe re^ 
l^etant and hoilo<«F knguage of the traitor at kit. And ^e hurt mav 
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who might ask the question here, " Am I mirenewed, am I indulging 
in known sin, am I pursuing a doubtful course of life, am I failing to 
exhibit the pectdiar spirit of a Christian," might not improbably be the 
very one who has most undoubted evidence of being the enemy of the 
cross of Christ. Such are not alarmed. They thank not the Saviour 
for his admonitions and reproofs. Let us take to ourselves words and 
turn to the Lord and say, " Search me, O €k)d, and know my heart ; 
try me, and know my thoughts ; and see if there be any wicked way in 
Hie, and lead me in ^e way everiasting.'' 
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SERMON XVI. 

ENEBOES OF THE CBOSS OP CHBIST. NO. II. 

Fhil. iii. 18 — For many walk, of whom I have told yon often, and now tell you 
even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ. 

Fbom these words, in the last discotirse, I proposed to consider the 
following points : — 

I. There is reason to believe that many professors of religion are the 
enemies of the cross of Christ. 

II. What are the characteristics of that enmity, or how may it be 
known that they are such ; and 

III. Why is the feet of their being in the church an occasion of 
grief and tears. 

The first point was considered ; and also four specifications under 
the second head were suggested. I specified the following classes as 
being his enemies, though in the church : — 

(1.) Those who have not been bom again or regenerated; (2.) those 
who are living in the practice of any known sin ; (3.) those who are 
pursuing a doubtM course of life without any pains taken to ascertain 
whether it is right or wrong ; and (4.) those who in their conduct 
manifest none of the peculiarities of those who truly love him. 

In the prosecution of the subject at this time, I propose to call your 
attention to some additional particulars which are expressive of hostility 
to him among those who professedly love him. Besuming the subject 
where we then lefb off, I observe, 

(5.) In the fifth place, that they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ among his professed friends, who have a deeper interest in their 
worldly affairs than they have in the cause of the Eedeemer. This is 
the particular thing that is specified in the verse succeeding my text. 
Paul, giving an account of the professors of religion at Philippi whom 
he regarded as the enemies of the cross of Christ, describes them as 
those who ^^ mind earthly thitws;*^ that is, whose supreme care was 
manifested for the things of this life. " Our conversation,'* he else- 
where says, speaking of true Christians, '4s in heaven;" their plans 
and thoughts pertam to the things of the earth, and they thus show, 
though they are professors of religion, the real principles by which they 
are admated. And in the second chapter of this epistle, when describing 
persons of a similar character, he says, '* For all seek their own, not 
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the tilings whicli are Jesus Christ's." (Chap. ii. 21.) And again, in 
2 Timothy iii. 2, when describing a period of great apostasy and general 
declension in religion, he says, as the characteristics of those times, 
" Men shall be lovers of their own selves." This is the established 
mode of judging men's real character in the New Testament. " By 
their fruit," was the Saviour's rule, "shall ye know them." " Men do 
not gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles." When we see a 
shrub producing only thorns, we judge that it is a thorn-bush ; when 
producing only thistles, we judge that it is a thistle. 

My proposition is, that where men have a deeper interest in worldly 
affairs than they have in the cause of Christ, they are strangers to his 
religion. The proof of this proposition lies in a nut-shell. For (1.) 
The Bedeemer himself said, " He that is not with me is against me." 
(2.) There must be some way of accurately arriving at a knowledge of 
character ; and there is no better way than to observe a man's habitual 
walk and conversation. Character is the result of conduct. It is not 
a single deed ; it is not a temporary ebullition of feeling. We do not 
attribute the tried character of virtue to the man who has resisted a 
single temptation ; nor of heroism to the man who has been engaged 
in a single conflict. It is the man who has been often tempted, 
and who has successfully resisted temptation, to whom we award 
the praise of virtue ; and it is the hero of many battles, and many 
scars, to whom we ascribe valour. We ask, in determining character, 
what is the tenou/r of the man's life ; what it is that wiU call forth the 
latent principles of his soul ? If it be to make money, we then say 
that that is his character. If it be to become honoured, we then say 
so. If it be to shine in the gay circle, we then say so. And if the 
habitual purpose of the life be, that the man cares more for the things 
of this world than he does for the cause of Christ ; if they occupy more 
of his time and thoughts ; if his actions and his plans are just like 
those of the men of this world, and just such as Satan would have them 
to be, he is the enemy of the cross of Christ. (3.) The interests of 
Christ's kingdom are intended to be supreme. He seeks no divided 
sway, and rules over no divided empire. He came not to establish a 
kingdom that should be just like all other kingdoms, nor to sit on a 
throne that is occupied by a rival. " If any man come to me," is his 
language, "and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple." (Luke xiv. 26.) K the interests of his Mngdom, therefore, 
are not supreme in the affections, and if a man is not ready to sacrifice 
all other mterests to his, he is the enemy of his cross. (4.) The 
principles of the Christian religion cannot lie dormant in the soul. If 
those principles exist, they w^ be manifested. Christians are to be 
the light of the world ; and a light is not kindled that it may be put 
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TJtnder a bushel. Beligion consists in love to Ghd and love to man. 
Can that love exist, and jet the man always act as if it did not exist ? 
BeKgion consists in meekness, forgiveness, joy, peace, long-sufifering^ 
temperance, charity. Can these eiast in the heart, and yet a man act 
just as though they did not ? EeKgion consists in self-4enial, in bear<- 
ing the cross, in crucifying the flesh with the affections and lusts. Can 
those principles exist, and yet the man he just as self-indulgent, just as 
much seeing the pleasures and enjoyments of this life as the men of 
the world ? Beligion is holiness, not mere morality ; it is conformity 
to Christ, not conformity to an imaginary standard of ^c^ence. Can 
:&ai exist, and yet the man in his manner of life be just like all otiber 
men ? Was ^eate nertJmig m whidi Jesus Christ wus dSsiangoMted, 
horn ^e weald? 

It is sometimes sa£d that piety ^ould be retiring', and unseat 
Beligion it is said, is a secret principle of the soul. It shrinks ba<^ 
from the pubHc gaze, and seeksr concealment, and should not seek 
publicity. Btd; why is this said ? There is nothing of it in the Bible; 
but everything there is just the contrary. Hypocrisy, and mere pro- 
fessicm, and ostentation, and soun<£ng a trumpet, are rebidced. But I 
ask a man to point me to a single passs^ m the BiUe wh^e the 
manifestation of pure refi^cm ra rebuked. ^ Let your light so shine 
before men,'* is the language of the EedeenMT, **^that tiiey may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven." " He 
that is ashamed of me, and of my words before men, of him shall the 
Son of man be ashamed whai he shall come in his own glory, and with 
the glory of the Father and with ihe holy angefe.'* Ee%ion, in the 
Bible, is supposed to be prominent, and man^est, if it exists at alL it 
is to constitute thb chaniet^ ; it is to distinguish ^e maai. I point 
you to the example of Christ. Befigion £9 everything in his life. I 
point you to the example of Ttsul, You see nethmg eia& m his life but 
his reHgion. Among Greeks,^ and Jews> and Barbarians, it is a£ke 
developed. I point you to David, and Isaiah^ and John, and the hofy 
martyrs, and ask what were their prmciples ? Tl» men were mode^ 
men ; but their reUpon was op^i and boM. It constituted theff very 
character; and » -^at, and that alone, 1^ which they are known. 
And thus it is in all the works and doings of Ood, Is the sun that 
rides these heavens a^amed to shine ; and does he hide Ms noontide 
beams under the plea that pure Hght should not be ostentatious ? Id 
ti&ie moon — that, like the Christian, shines by reflected light — ashamed 
to emit its rays, and to sleep on the *' bank'' and the silver lake ? Ai« 
the stars — ^the wandering or the fixed — ashan^ to s«id their rays on 
a darkened world? No. L^ht, pure, rich, varied, dazzling, shines 
forth from these heavemi by dj^ and by night, just as the light of the 
Christian's exanq^ ns to be poured on the darkness of the world. It 
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i&raes not mdeedf for cKrolaj, "but fbr use ; not for its own glory, btrt 
Bke tlie Hgtt that sfeoold radiate from Hhe Clmstum's life, to illustrafce 
the glory of the great Creator. And thns it is in aH God's works. The 
ocean that he has made is not ashamed to roli^ the lightning of heaven 
to play ; the oak to spread ont its hoaghs j the- flower to bloom. The 
humblest violet on which we tread is not a^amed to exhibit its beanty, 
and display its Maker's praise ; n<nr will the obscurest light in the true 
Christian's soul seek to be hid. Light is kindled there to shine on the 
darkness of a lost worid. And if Christian hght does not shine ^)rth 
m the Hfe, we have the highest endence that it has never been en- 
kindlisd in the bosom. 

The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable, HbsAs wh^re men hare a deeper 
interest in iSbe things of this worM than they have in the cause of 
Christ, they are the enemies of his cross. They are pur s uin g the 
course which the grand enemy of that cross would wish tiiem to 
pursue. My meaning here will not be misunderstood. I refer to the 
cases where l^e concerns of this world are allowed to engross aQ a man^s 
fene ; where this fe the primary object (^his solicitude ; where it con- 
stitutes his character, and is that by winch he is everywhere known ; 
and where nothing will excite as interest in religion, further than the 
formality of its external observances. The character of sudi a man ia 
&at of a worldly man. He m hvmg as worldly men Hve, and as t^ 
enemj of QoA would wiish him to five, in estrangement from all the 
vital prme^les of the kingckHn of the Saviour i and he must be judged 



(6.) ^ey are the enemies of the cross of Chrrat in his church, whom 
nothing can induce to give up their worldly concerns for the cause of 
leligion when Qod demands it. 

I begin the illustration of this,, by remarkmg; that, it is to be foare^ 
^lere is a great and radicid mistake em this point, in ^e feelings ai^ 
language ci most men. The mistake to which I refer is, a feding that 
fine, and talents, and strengfli, belong of right to us. We speak of 
ottr time, our talents, our property. We hear men use the language 
of complete self-appropriation, not in the qualified sense which they 
wiQ use who befieve that oH bdbngr of r%ht to €k)d, but m the sense 
of absolute ^oprietonMj^, And ths is not the language of 1^ pro^ 
fessed men of this world mCTdy , but of the professed friends of Cted. 
The mistake to which I refor is, that of regarcEi:^ time as oirsfr, and 
talent as ovbs, and wealth as omte. For the truth is, that the tiSSsm 
ef this lifo, as weH as the busmess ot prayer and praise, should be 
pursued because this is a part of tiie service whidi we owe to Qod. 
•Whether, therefore^ye eat or cbrink, er whatsoever ye do, do all to 
fte glory of God." The business of tiie fwm, or the coantii»-room, or 
the ^Bee, i^uid be eondncted with as decided refefenee to Air will as 
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the services of the sanctuary. Nor will men understand the true 
nature of religion until Christianity is suffered to assert its claims over 
each moment of time, over each faculty of mind and body, and each 
plan of life. For a man may just as easily, and with just as much 
propriety, cultivate his farm, or make a machine, or engage in commerce, 
with a direct purpose to glorify God, and to honour the Gospel in his 
appropriate calling, as when he prays, or reads the Bible, or goes forth 
as a missionary to save the world. 

It follows, therefore, that the Gospel was designed to overcome the 
love of the world, and to induce men to surrender all when Gt>d urges 
his claims. For the Eedeemer said, '' K any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me.'* 
(Luke ix. 23.) " Let the dead bury their dead, but follow thou me.'* 
" Whosoever will save his Hfe shall lose it, but whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake, the same shall save it. For what is a man advantaged 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ?" (Luke ix. 24 — 25.) 
''If any man come to me, and hate not his father and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple." (Luke xiv. 26.) 

And thus we judge in everything. You wish to try a man's 
patriotism. He has a dwelling near the battle-field where his country- 
men have fallen in defence of freedom, and are bleeding on the cold 
earth. If he will not open his dwelling to receive the wounded soldier, 
do you esteem him to be a friend of his country ? You wish to know 
whether a man is your friend. If he will not gfive up his own petty 
gratifications to aid you in your distress, will you esteem him to be 
such ? K your affairs are tending to bankruptcy, and he will not aid 
you ; if you are naked and he will not clothe you ; if you are hungry, 
and he wiU not give you meat, thirsty and he will not give you drink ; 
sick, and in prison, and he wiU not come near to alleviate your pains, 
to wipe the cold sweat from your brow, to n^oisten your parched Hps, 
will you r^ard his professions to be sincere ; or will you judge them to 
be faJse, and hollow ? 

These principles are so obvious about common affairs that they need 
no further illustration; and they Bxejust as obvious in religion. My 
position is, that where nothing wiU induce men to regard their worldly 
concerns as subordinate to the cause of Christ, it is proof that they are 
the enemies of his cross. As an illustroHon of what is meant by this 
general principle, I shall refer to a few particulars. I specify, then, 

First, amusements. — ^The position is, that if a professed follower of 
Christ will not abandon those which are obviously and certainly incon- 
sistent with the Grospel, he is the enemy of the cross of Christ. If he 
is engaged in just such amusements as the people of the world are; if 
he engages m them with the same zest, and zeal, and at the same ex- 
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pense ; if lie evinces the same gaiety, levity, and vanity tliat they do, 
it is proof that his heart is not with Jesus Christ and his cause, hut 
with them. If he is in the habit of attending places which he knows 
the Lord Jesus would not have attended ; and if he is undistinguished 
in feeling, conversation, and deportment, from the gay and thoughtless 
who are professedly going away from heaven, and in the estimation of 
the Christian world going down to hell, it proves that he is the enemy 
of the cross of Christ. If he has a deeper interest in the fashionable 
assembly than he has in the humble place where the true friends of 
God seek his blessing by prayer, who can doubt where his heart is ? If 
he will abridge, or abandon his ordinary and proper times of secret de- 
votion for the gaieties of the fashionable circle, who can doubt what is 
the real spirit that actuates his bosom ? If a professed Christian, in 
relation to these matters, is pursuing just such a course as the great 
enemy of seriousness and of heaven would have him pursue ; if he is 
found in just such places, and making just such parties, and indulging 
in just such expenses as wiU gratify, not the Lord Jesus, but the Pnnce 
of darkness, he thus shows that he is the enemy of the cross. And if 
this is pursued from one year to another, and it becomes the established 
character that the course of life is just such as will gratify Satan, and 
pain the bosoms of the friends of G-od, the character may be as cer- 
tainly known as though the judgment-day were already past, and the 
destiny sealed. 

Secondly, property. — ^If a man will not surrender it to God when he 
demands it for his service, it proves that he is the enemy of the cross 
of Christ. If he is living for its acquisition just as the men of the 
world are ; if he grasps it and hoards it with as much greediness as 
they do ; if it be the characteristic of the man that he is a lover of 
gold rather than a man of prayer, it is a demonstration of his character 
which cannot be mistaken. If he pursues just such a mode of life as 
the enemy of God would desire — ^is just as avaricious, and selfish, and 
close ; or just as extravagant, and profrise in his manner of living as he 
would wish him to be, it shows that he is the enemy of the cross of 
Christ. For thus we judge in all things. If a man pursues just such 
a course of life as will gratify the enemies of his country, we judge that 
he is in their interest. If he has just such objects, phms, and modes of 
living, as an enemy would prescribe ; if he is Hving so that he could not 
desire a change, and would not suggest an alteration, we have no doubt 
about the real principles of the man. His own countrymen cannot 
doubt ; the enemy cannot doubt ; the Judge of all cannot doubt. 

Thirdly, time. — ^When professed Christians form their own schemes, 
and employ all their hours in doing their own will ; when they will 
not appropriate that which God requires for prayer, and for searching 
the Bible ; and when they will not devote that which he demands in 
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e&yjim to do good to oUierB, it sliows that tkej are i^e enemies of the 
CDOBs. When iheir first thoughts in the moramg, and their mid-da 
plans, and their last thoughts at night are of the world, and not of 
G-od, th^e is an indication whkh is infalliUe of the true ^ate oi their 
feeiing. When a man professing pabiotism, lives just as the enemy of 
his eonnlTy would wish ; when aH his time is ^employed in a manner 
that goes to promote hu plans, and te weaken the resources of his 
eonni^, it shows that he is in the service of the foe. 

(7.) Those are the enemies of the cross of Christ who are opposed to 
aU that is peculiar in the doctrines of Christianity. One of the first 
tilings which the Lord Jesus has required is, that we should be willing 
to ^receive the kingdom of God as a little chiM. Nothing is more 
evident than that where there is an unwillin^atess to receive as truth that 
which God has sisAed. to he truth ; to admit m hct that which he has 
declared to he £act ; and to repose suffident <Mmfidenoe in him to be- 
lieve what he sajB, that there can be no true Jove to Mim, and no real 
fiiendsh^ for his cause. If there be, therefore, an op^i oppositicm to 
tiie doctrines of the Bible, or a secret redstanee of those truths, it proves 
that we have never yet submitted the underBtanding and the will to 
God. I refer to such caaes as the foUowing. (1.) Where a professed 
fiiend«fOirist admits the doctrines of the Bible i» general, but denies 
tbem m d^aih (2.) Where he admits sudi doctrines in the Bible to 
be true as are found in systems of natural religion, but doubts, or< denies 
tiioae which constitute the peculiarity of Christiani%'. Many a man 
will admit cheerfoUy the doctrine that there is a God ; will admit in 
general i^ duties of morahty, while he will be an open opposer of the 
doctrines ^f hunum d^ravity, of the atonement, of divine Soverei^ity, 
of ^eetion, and of the agency of the Holy Ghost. (8.) Where a man 
will not examine these doctrines to isati^ his x>wn tnind whether they 
are true or false, he shows that he is the secret <»iemyx^ the cross. For 
one oiiktB elements of the Christian £aitih is a willingness to know what 
is true ; and where a man has strong reasons to believe that if he were 
to ^camine them he would be convinced that they ore ^rue, and yet 
will not examine them, it shows tiliat he is Mcnetiy opposed to tiiem. 
(4.) Where a man becomes angry, and chafed, and vexed when those 
doctrines are preached ; where he demands Hie preaching of mere morai 
essays, and is irritated if the dodaines of religion are presented ^im^ m 
ih^ are in the Bible, it shows that he is the ^lemy <^ the cross. He 
has not yet learned the fir^ principle of religion winch requires him to 
submit his understanding to God. (5.) Where he takes sides with i^ 
laen of Hie woiid in regard to iheee lagk truths of the Bible, it shows 
Ihat he is the enanrf of tiie cross. Whare in the cirde of the gay, ikee 
-vain, the worldly, and the acc^&ng, he is unwilling that it shoidd be 
known i^st he holds them, or ymoB wiHi others in opponng ih&m, it 
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■hows ihat his heart has no tme 1ot« for those doctrines. Por these 
are the times and the places that show whether he has reaUy aixj at- 
tachment to the dodaines df the Bihle, or whether he is really ashamed 
of them. And wheai we see a man coinciding entire^ wi^ the men of 
this world in Tegaid to those l^ruths — feeling as th^ feel ; and talking 
as th^ talk ; and closing what the j oppose ; and doubting just wh»k 
they doubt, we can be at no loss about his real dxaraeter. 

(8.) Finally. They arc the enemies of the ero«s of Christ who are 
opposed to ail the pecuHar dvties of the Christian xeligion ; who enter 
upon those duties with reluctance ; who rejoice when they are dosed:; 
and who show throughout that the heart is not in them. I shall not 
pause to provB "this, for it is perfectly apparent that in the sight of a 
holy God the character is to be determined by the state of the heart, 
and not by the estemal precession. In ilhi^brating this head of the 
disoourse, I refer to such cases as the following. (1.) Where l^e obli- 
gations of piety are admitted in general, but denied «» detail. The 
man admits Cliuristianity to be true in general, but he neglects prayer, 
or he lives ixx 1^ world, or he indulges in envy or a desire of revenge, 
or he is ambitious, or he is unwilling to deny himself and ti^e up his 
cross, until, point by point, the syst^ of Christianity is all denied by 
him, and nothing is kfb but the name. There is nothing by which he 
is known in distinction ^m others, and the condusion is, that the 
Christian religion exerts over him no influence. (2.) Where profaMors 
have no ^n^at^y with ihe plans of true Chri^ians. Where, while 
they admit the troth of C^iristianity in general, ik^j have no sympathy 
with the active friends of Christ for the spread of the Gospel^ where 
they are strangers to i^ose plans, and umnta*e0ted in their suceess^ 
where they have no reccing at the conversion of smners, and no texre 
to shed iiiat mflfions are going down to hell; where nothing ever 
nmses them to €ven a momenta^ effort for the promotion of i^ anise 
ibr which liie Saviour died ; where they have no prayers to offer in 
secret, and no word of ^^iicouragement to ^eak to the true friends of 
dirist ; and where their bosoms would experimioe dk) heart-felt joy in 
hearing that eon^eut aftier continent, and island a^ber island, should 
be ^eonverted to God. Aro thero not men in i^e Christian church who 
are fully acquainted with the state of political parties in the city, E^ate, 
0r nation, and whose prompt co-operation may be confldenUy exped;ed 
t)y their party, but on whose aid in promoting the salvation of io^ no 
refianee can be placed P Are there not men fully acquainted with all 
that will go to promote commerce, and wealtii, and national prosperity, 
whose presence and counsel we should seek in vain in any direct eff<ut 
to promote a revival of pure rdigion? Are there ncifc men wliose 
bosoms are agitated by any fluctuations in the moa^market, or by a 
prospect of defeat in a political campaign, who Icam no anxiety to 
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express, and no tears to shed when the church slumbers, and when the 
Gospel falls powerless on the heavy ears of men P And can the cha- 
racter of such men be mistaken, or the real object of their preference 
be a matter of doubt ? — ^Again. Are there not those who are familiar 
with all the movements of the gay and fashionable world, and who 
possibly may be the charm of every circle that forgets G-od and that 
hates Jesus Christ, who have yet to offer the first sincere prayer for 
the conversion of a soul, and who leave the real friends of the 
Bedeemer to struggle alone amidst many embarrassments and dis- 
couragements ? And can it be a matter of doubt whether they 
have ever been translated from the kingdom of darkness into 
the kingdom of God's dear Son? (3.) I refer to instances where 
all the sympathies are on the side of the enemy of Christ. 
Where the professed Christian readily falls in with the observap 
tions which the sons and daughters of gaiety and of sin make about 
revivals of religion ; about the proper mode of preaching ; about the 
faults of Christians, and the efforts of Christian benevolence ; where, 
when an enemy of revivals is met, the professed Christian is an enemy 
also ; when an enemy of missions is met, the professed Christian is an 
enemy also ; when an enemy of godliness complains of a certain style 
of preaching, the professed Christian complains also ; when an enemy 
of God dwells on the disorders of religious excitements, and the 
mistakes and errors of Christians, the professed Christian has the same 
remarks to offer, and has not one word to express in behalf of the 
injured and insulted cause of God. K, on all these subjects, he thinks 
just as the enemy of God thinks, and feels as he feels, and talks as he 
talks, can there be any doubt about his true character ? I£ my con- 
versation be just such as the enemy of my country would desire, can 
there be any doubt that I am in his interest ? And if, on the subject 
of religion, I talk just as the Devil would wish me to talk ; if I make 
just such objections to the movements of Christians as he could wish 
me to make ; if I oppose just those things which he would wish me to 
oppose ; and if my whole style of action and remark be such as would 
be gratifying to Inm, can there be any doubt about my real character ? 
Not professions determine the character, but the language, the conduct, 
the life. 

In closing this part of the discussion, I may observe that the subject 
is one of easy application. My aim has been to make it so plam that 
it should be impossible to mistake my meaning ; and I presume that I 
have not been misunderstood. The application of the ei^ht tests of 
character which I have suggested can be easily made. I may repeat 
a remark which is often made, that every consideration of interest, and 
duty, and hope, and self-respect, demand that we should be honest on 
this subject of religion, and if we are deceived, let us know it before it 
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shall be too late for ever. For "who among us can dwell with 
devouring iire ? who can inherit everlasting burnings ?*' " Faithful 
are the wounds of a Mend ;" and I can never do any man more essen- 
tial service, if he is deceived, than to show him his danger, and 
point him to the cross bf Ohnst, that he may obtain true peace and 
salvation. 

If it should be said, as possibly it may be, that there is too much of 
severity in the remarks which I have thus made, this is my answer. I 
desire not to give needless pain, nor shaU I. Pain now may save an 
eternity of woe hereafter. My fears on that subject are, not that too 
much anxiety wiU be excited, but that there will be too Httle, or that 
there wiU be none. I answer further, that these tests of character are 
Tiot severe. In thousands, nay, in millions of cases, they have been 
appHed, and true religion in the heart has endured the trial. Thousands 
of martyrs have put these principles to the test, and they have borne 
it. In view of the rack and the stake ; in view of conflicts with wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre, and of a lingering death by torture, the 
question as to the sincerity of piety has been tried, and piety has 
sustained the trial. The question has come up there — Oh, with what 
interest — " Have I been bom again ; have I forsaken my sins ; have I 
the true spirit of a Christian ; have I a deeper interest in the cross 
than in all other things ; have I been wiUing to forsake father, and 
mother, and wife, and children ; do I love the great cause of redemp- 
tion, and is my sympathy with the friends of Qtxl?" and the answer 
before persecuting councils and kings has been prompt and steady, 
" I am ready to bleed or to be burned in attestation of the truth of 
this religion." — ^Too severe! No. Nothing which men can say, 
nothing which tyrants can do, nothing which Satan can devise, is too 
severe a test for the principles of Chnstian piety. These principles 
will bear the utmost scrutiny of torture on earth, and the deep 
searchings of the omniscient and most holy eye of Gt)d at the bar of 
judgment ! And if our professed principles of piety wiU not bear all these, 
we are the enemies of the cross of Christ. I answer, finally, that a 
scrutiny far more severe than any which can result from my exhibition 
of the truth is yet to be applied to us. Death is soon to try us, to 
see whether our religion will sustain us there. The searching eye of 
the Almighty Judge is to try us at his bar, to see if our religion will 
sustain us there. And if our piety will not bear the scrutiny applied 
by an erring and most imperfect mortal, how shall it bear the tnsds of 
the bed of death, and the solemn investigations of the final day ? Let 
us then again take words and turn to the Lord, and say with one 
mind, " Search us, O God, and know our hearts ; try us, and know our 
thoughts ; and see if there be any wicked way in us, and lead us in the 
way everlasting." (Psal. cx^ydx. 23.) . 

o 
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SERMON XVII. 

ENEMIES OF THE CROSS OF CHRIST. — ^NO. IH. 

PfllL. iiL 18, 19 — For many walk, of whom I have told you often, and now tell 
you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is 
destruction. 

I FBOPOSXD, frcm '^ese words, to consider three points : 

I. There is reason to beliere that many f^ofessing Christians are the 
ml enemies of the crost of Christ. 

II. What are the charaetodsties of that enmity ; or how may they 
Ibe known to he such ; aisd 

III. Why is the fact of their heing in i^ church fitted to excite 

The first two points have heen considered. The iMiA will occupy 
•or attention at this ianxe ; and the inquiry is, why is the fact that 
Ihere are in the dbnrch those who are the aiemiesof the cross of Christ 
fiitted to excite grief and tears. I observe : 

I. In the first place, that their being in the chvreh is a fact fitted to 
cafi forth the feelmgs of tenderness and conuniseratiofii — ^not reproach 
and haorshness of language — ior they are eheri^ung hopes tha^ will be 
dkappointed, and are eiqposed to danger that k lu^t. The effect oxk 
the mind of Paul wa« to prodnce tears, not har^ reproof, not angry 
^fenundaticm. He saw their srtnaiion as one that was to be wept over; 
and he knew enough of hfamam nature to see that all hope of redahning' 
Bsch persoti» was in the use of the language of kindness and love. Kind- 
ness wiD do what harshness nev^ can ; and ihe ktve which expresses 
itself in guiding tears will make its way to the heart, while harsh woarda 
would osJy steS tiie soul, and confirm it in ^ror. 

A sindlar case occurred in the church at Corinth, and I^ul met it in 
ihe same manner. Thoi^ required by the nature of the dSeaee ta 
{»roeeed to the extxemify df Chrktian discipline, yet it was i^dll with 
tendhemess and tears. ^For <m^ of much affliction and ai^uzsh <^ 
heart," says he, ^ I wrote imto yon wiUi many tears ; not that ye 
flliio«ld be grierfed, but that j% m%ht know the love whadu I have moie 
abondantly vnto yoii." (2 Cor. n. 4.) 

Tb«^ samA language of tenderness is ev^eed in the New Testaziront 
tiHroughout) in r^ard to thi9 (dasa of perscms. The Saviour's language 
was uniformly that of tenderness and pity. He aimke with a fearfol 
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solemnity of manner, indeed ; with word» which show how much hia 
soul was impressed with the importance of the subject; yet in his manr 
ner and words there is not a particle of harshness. We admit that 
when the Lord Jesus addressed tke hypocrite — ^the man who professed 
a religion which he knew he did not practise, we hear the language of 
severity. " Ye s^pents, ye gen«ia4!ion of vipcr^" saya he, " how can ye 
escape the damna^on of heU I" The age in which he liy^ed was emi- 
nently hypocritical ; the mm. with whom he had to des^ were many of 
them Mse professors. But we are not to infer i^&sit this k to be the 
chaocteristic of all times, or that men in the diureh who are strangers 
to rdigion, are to be addressed in this manner by us. The Son of God,, 
knowing the human heart, could speak with wa&Ptmg certainty of the 
character of those whom he addres^d. But the ministers of religion 
—themselves knperfect men, and having no right to assume pre- 
eminence in moral worth above their Christian brethren, will use the 
language of entreaty, not of denunaiation ; will seek to melt the heari 
by a tend€9f setting forth of danger^ not to ovendwlm; it by the denunn 
CHitions of wrat^. 

Perhaps we are in danger of emng in regard to iker<^sff9c^ o£ those 
is the diureh who give no^ evidence of piety. In churdies th»t are 
connected wi^ the state ; in knds where itke obtainm^tt o£ office or 
any other important temporal advantage may d^>eiid on a pro^ssion oS 
region, many will openly profess it who are influenced solely by » 
r^^ianl to the worldly consideratiom Bot the temptation to< Htm m 
thit^ land, if it exper exists at all, exists in. soinocmsideiAble a degvee am 
not to call for any special animadversion. The* instances r^nain yet to 
oeeur, probably, wh^e a prelessicm' of religion has been assunuid in thaar 
country for the sake of office ; oc where it irould contribu^ to the 
attainment of office. Nor is there reason to bd^ve that ^te prolesaten 
of religion is ofben, if ever assumed) becaose it will clothe » man wi^ 
ad^lional influence, or will fiacilitate the acqmsition oi wealth. The 
power whidi a man can wield in the churdiin this country is too ineon- 
sideral^ to make it a prize to* be purdiased by known hypoezisy ; and 
those who are intent on hecommg rich will derire too litUe/advanta^ 
from a profession of religion to make it aa olject to be puschased at the 
expense of a good conscience. I have beeU'a pastor now moie than sixteen 
years^.and it has been my business to observe, as I was able, tise lives of 
those who profess Christianity. And I cannot reoall an instnice in which 
I have seen evidence that l^eraofession of retigion was assumed, becauao 
it would elevate a^man to om%ie, or aid him in becoming: rich, I ha^ 
seen insl^uioes vrhem it seemed to me, and still seems, that men ymne 
deterred from making a profession of rdigioa because tiaere might be 
s^prehentdon that it would interfere with the hopes of ofice; or throw 
aaround them restraints which tibey would iaU»r avoid in the acquisition 
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of wealth. The conclusion which has been pressed on my mind has- 
been, that ten men are- deterred from making a profession of religion 
from an apprehension that it would interfere with their worldly interests, 
for one who professedly embraces Christianity from any hope of honour 
or emolument. 

But I have seen many, who, without any violation, as I trust, of that 
charity which hopeth all things and is kind, seemed to me to be stran- 
gers to the transforming and elevating principles of the religion which 
they profess. In looking at the evidences of piety as laid down with 
such simplicity in the New Testament, it has been so forcibly impressed 
on the mind that all those evidences were wanting, that it was impos- 
sible not to come to the conclusion that there was an utter mistake in 
their cherished hopes, and in the profession which they made. To this 
conclusion the mind and heart of a pastor will slowly and reluctantly 
come. But having come to this conclusion, he is guilty of unfaithfrd- 
ness to the Master whom he serves, and to the souls which he would 
save, if he fails to express his apprehensions, or to tell his hearers 
" often," and " even weeping" that "many walk who are the enemies 
of the cross of Christ, whose end is destbttction." 

There is nothing more fitted to excite commiseration than this. If 
we see a son cherishing from, year to year a delusive expectation that he 
will be heir to a great estate ; and in the meantime, on the ground 
of this, making no preparation for the Hfe which he must lead when 
thrown upon his own resources, oiur feelings towards him wiU be those 
only of pity, and of grief. If we see a man lying on a sick bed with 
every mark of approaching death, yet clinging to life ; if we see the body 
waste away, and the hectic on the cheek, and hear the admonitory voice 
of the physician, and yet see the emaciated sufferer indulging in day- 
dreams of returning health, we have but one feeling in relation to 
the deluded man — not of severity, but of tenderness ; not prompting 
to rebuke, but exciting to tears. And so when we see an immortal soul 
cherishing the delusive hope of the " adoption" into the family of Crod, 
and of " the inheritance of the saints in light," can there be other than 
the language of pity ? When we hear a man speak of treading the 
green fields of heaven, of slaking his thirst in the river of life; of 
reposing beneath the trees ever green in the Paradise above; of wearing 
the diadem, and of being clothed in the flowing robes of heaven ; and 
then reflect that all this is the language of a lost and still imransomed 
soul, is there a heart so hard as to use the language of severity, and are 
there eyes so unused to pity as to withhold their tears P 

If it should be said that it is not reasonable to suppose that, when the 
delusion is not to be traced to voluntary hypocrisy, a God of mercy will 
recompence the error with everlasting torments, I ask how it is in 
other matters ? I look at the great principles of the divine adminis- 
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tration as they are developed in the world. I ask whether the fact 
that men are deceived, in the ordinary course of events, will make them 
safe from suffering, or turn aside the regular penalty of law ? I see the 
man who is cherishing the delusive hope that his worldly affairs are 
prosperous, and who gives no heed to the admonitions of his friends. He 
is not benefited by the cherished delusion, but ruin and bankruptcy 
come upon him with a step steady as time. I see a young man confident 
in the vigour of his constitution, unwilling to believe that he endangers 
his health by a course of dissipation, deceived about the strength of his 
own principles, and spuming the sober counsel of wisdom and of age. 
Nor is he benefited by his delusion, but he sinks like others to the woes 
and curses of the drunkard's grave. I see the pale, emaciated man 
clinging to life, cherishing the delusive hope that his disease will yet 
depaoi; from hiTn ; and anticipating future days of health and pleasure. 
Yet the disease is not stayed by his delusion. It approaches steadily 
the seat of life. Unawed, imrebuked, unarrested by his delusions, the 
destroyer is levelling the poisoned shaft, and the man finds the cold 
damps of death standing upon his brow even while he cherishes the 
hope of living long. So it is everywhere. The laws of nature and of 
God operate with steady and unchanging power. They hasten to their 
end. Wlien violated in regard to health, or morals, or property, or 
salvation, they have a penalty which is not met by self-deception ; and 
which will not be driven back by the simshine and calm of fancied 
security. Man must pay the forfeit; and neither in regard to his 
worldly affairs or to religion, will self-deception turn aside the penalty, 
or interpose to shield the body or the soul. 

II. The existence of such persons in the church is a subject of regret 
and of tears, from their influence. This I shall illustrate in a few par- 
ticulars. It is, 

(1.) The loss of so much positive strength to the cause of the 
Eedeemer. For it cannot be denied that those of whom I am speaking 
ofben embody not a little of the wealth, the talent, and the actual 
influence of the church. Nor can it be denied that, when this is the 
case, this very fact gives them a melancholy conspicuity, and promi- 
nence. If those who sustain this character possess an influence that 
spreads far through the political or commercial world ; if they have 
power to excite to energy mighty masses of mind, and that talent is a 
dead weight on the church, the fact cannot escape the public observation, 
and be felt in all the interests of the church of Christ. If they whose 
power is felt most deeply in the commercial or pohtical world, are 
entirely inactive in the church ; if while they are known everywhere 
else, they are unknown here except in the bare record of their names 
if nothing will rouse them to even a temporary interest in the spiritual 
affairs of the church, it is just so much dbatraction of that which pro- 
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&6sedly belongs io Christ ; smd there can be no wonder if it diffuse a 
dull .and paralysis over all the interests of religion. It is mdandM>ly to 
lefiect on what might be dcme in the ehureh of Christ if all its membeers 
had the burning zeal of Paul, or the ever-glowing aiid pure love of 
John ; and then to r^nember that the designs of Christian enterprise 
— --the conversi<Hi of the soul-— the cause of revivals — the salvaticm of the 
world — ^kek the couns€^ imd the prayers, and the friendly eo-operati<Hi 
ef those who are best qualified, und^ Grod, to cai!ry them £»^waid. Paul 
iquike of such with tears ; nor is it eaey to withhold such expressions of 
^ief when a. man reposee in the bosom of a church, bearing simply the 
name of Christian ; a stranger to its feelings, to its plans, and to its 
ipiritual peace ; a man whose power is felt in the poHtical and commeor- 
cial world always ; in the religious world — nevee. 

(2.) Their iufluenoe in the church is a subject of grief, because 
it ti^ds to discotuiage the true friends of G-od. There are not a few in 
all Chris^fln churches, w^ are sincere and humble Christians. They 
love the Saviour who died for them. They have not merely in form, 
but in sincerity, devoted themselves to his service. Their hearts pant 
for the E^read of the Gospel ; and their most f^^-vent desires are for the 
salvation of sinners ; for the peace and happness and purity of tk€ 
churdi, aikl for i^ conversion of the world. Their purest joys are 
©camedied with the reiga of Immanuel, and they wish to live o«Zy 
ih&t by their influence and prayers, they may do something for 
the furthecaaoe of his Oospel on the earth. Their language is, in 
sinoerity, 

I love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode. 

The church our blessed Bedeemer saved 
With his own precious blood. 

If e'er to Idess thy sons 

My voice or haJads deny. 
These hands let useful skill forsake. 

This Toice in silenee die. 

For her my tears shall fall. 

For h^ my prayers ascend. 
To her my toils and cares be gi;?en, 

TiU cares and toils ahaH end. 

UTow it is not needful to dwell on the discouragement whidi ensues 
irhen the irresistible conviciion comes over the mind, that a professed 
broths or sister in the dxurch has no interest in these things ; — ^that 
ihej have no prayers to <^r for the conversion of sinners ; no tears to 
dbed, like tiie Saviour, over the dangers of lost men; no cheering 
counsel fer those w1k> sae endeavouring to do .good ; no aid to offer to 
4i)e pashor in his goeat office^ ackdno rejoicing when souis are conii^ited 
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to Christ. It is as if, in the stniggle for liherty, a few should have 
eveiy daaiger, encamp on. the cold field, and expose themselTCS to deot^j 
while professed friends should sit and look from l^eir paiaee windows 
Cfn the struggle without sympathy, and without a tour wtygo. farsre 
menhieed. 

But this is not the only cause of grief. It is not from mere dis* 
oouragement becsmse tiiey are lefb to toil alone. For the Master has 
said, *^ he that is not with me, is against me ; and he that gathereth 
not vniki me scattereth abroad.^' In this strife between sin and 
holiness, heaven and hell, there is no neutrality. And it adds to i^ 
sadness of ihd scene, when they who are the pn)lessed friends of Christ 
not only stand aloof, but seek to build up that which true Chris- 
tians labour to destroy, and to destroy that which God is endeavouring 
to build up. When the real Mends oi Christ are endeavouring to 
promote revivals of religion and the conversion of ihB wcnid, and his 
professed friends are always found to eoimtenanee ihe views of the 
enemies of Christ, and to ooindde with the men of ihe worid, it adds 
to the gri^ of the friends of the Savicmr by all ^le sorrow that attends 
^(dsted friendship, and foi^tten plighted love. '^ I was wounded in 
the house of my Mends, and he liiat haHi eaten bread with me haidi 
Hfbed up his hmd against me," was the tender language o£ ih.e mucli* 
iigured David. '' It was not an enemy that did it, then I could luens 
borne it. But it was thou, a man mine equal, my gpide and mine 
acquaintance ; we took swe^ counsel together and wall^ to the houstt 
ci God in company." (Ps. hr. 12, 13.) And when too the professed 
friends of Christ are found the patrons of those things whidi his real 
friends are endeavouring to remove from the worid as hmtful to health, 
and morals, and the saivaticoi oi the soul, can it be otherwise ikasi a 
matter of grief? Can a house that is divided against its^ stand? 
And does not a kingdom that is divided against itself fell ? In one 
porti(m of the diurch there shall be prayer, and toil, and tears to dinh 
eountenanoe and destroy the works of the devil; and if in aoio^er the 
professed Mends of Christ are doing just what the enemy <rf souls, of 
revivals, of humble piety, and of the world's redemf^on would wish 
tiiem to do, how can it be otherwise than a subject of grief and of 
tears? 

(3.) The deportment of sui^ professors ci religion gives occasion for 
tiie reproach and opposition of a wicked world — and it is, therefore, a 
cause of gri^ and iem. For ijhe great mass of men ever have d^ved^ 
and evar will derive their views of the Christian rel^ion not from the 
Bible, but from ihe lives of its professors. Bar^y will th^ take xxp^ 
tiie Bible to learn the nature of Chrisiianity from ihe jmre tife, or holy 
precepts of its founder ; and rardy will they be oonvinoed that tiiat 
religion which does not in fact produce renovation of the heart, and 
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holiness of life, can be from heaven — nor should they be. And though 
we can point them to many instances of consistent piety ; though we 
can refer them to multitudes of cases where Christiamty has in fact 
reformed the profane, the sensual, and the proud, yet the influence of 
one inconsistent professor will more than neutralize the argument 
drawn from the consistent walk often who are ornaments to their high 
calling. The thoughtless, imgodly world has an interest in keeping 
the lives of the fen humble and holy Christians out of view, and m 
fi-riTig the attention on the one professor that is a disgrace to the 
Christian name. 

This reproach is unanswersJ^le. The fact alleged is undeniable ; and 
the attention is easily fixed on some professor of religion with whom 
the objector has had business of a worldly nature, where he has found 
him as close as other men ; where he has seen a spirit as grasping ; 
where he has witnessed some departure from moral honesty ; where a 
promise has not been kept ; or where there has been a case of over- 
reaching, or of fraud. And where such a case can be referred to, it is 
all that the man of the world asks ; and the force of argument with 
him is at an end. In vain may we press upon his attention the argu- 
ment for Christianity from miracles and prophecy ; in vain refer to the 
pure life and precepts of his foimder ; in vain appeal to its obvious and 
indisputable effects in reforming the world ; in vain urge on the man 
that he should judge of religion by its precepts and recorded principles 
in the Bible, and that it is unfair to hold the whole system answerable 
for the faults of its professed friends, in vain is all this urged — ^for the 
inconsistent professor occupies the whole field of vision before the 
objector. It is all that he sees, or wiU see, or can be made to see ; and 
the reasoning falls on heavy ears, and on a heart in respect to our 
arguments just like adamant. All the objections which I ever hear 
a^onst religion are drawn from the inconsistent lives of its friends. 
AU the obstacles which are thrown in my path in endeavouring to urge 
the Gospel personally on the immediate attention of sinners are drawn 
from this quarter. 

(4.) Their influence is a matter of grief because it is the occasion of 
the loss of the souls of men. Thefy who are in the church without any 
religion are a stumbling-block over which others fall into perdition ; 
and to the guilt of the ruin of their own souls, is to be added that of 
being the means of the everlasting ruin of others. This follows 
inevitably. They do not adorn the religion which they profess to love 
by their lives ; they convey erroneous ideas of it every step which they 
take ; they do not exert a Christian influence over their children, and 
friends, and fellow-sinners ; their example and conversation is just that 
which the world desires to make it quiet in sin ; they are pursuing just 
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the course which Satan desires them to pursue in order that the sons 
and daughters of gaiety and folly should not he alarmed ; and their 
whole influence is adapted to make the world thoughtless, and imcon- 
cemed, and prayerless. An ungodly parent thus adds to his own 
destruction that of his children ; and unless special mercy interposes, a 
whole family in hell shall be the sad argument to illustrate the effects 
of being deceived in the church. We can conceive. of no more affecting 
image of the inexpressible wretchedness of the world of despair, than 
when we think of a child thus reproaching a father or a mother as the 
cause of his ruin. " You were a professor of religion. Your example 
and views of life ; your conducting me to scenes of fashion and gaiety, 
when the mind should have been impressed with the thoughts of Gk)d ; 
your neglecting to acquaint me with the Saviour of the soul, is the 
cause why I weep amidst these inextinguishable fires. But for that 
inconsistent, and unholy life of her that bare me, I should now have 
been among the blessed, and heaven would have been my eternal 
home. But O these horrors! These deep, eternal burnings! A 
^Either has led me there ; a mother has guided my footsteps down to 
death!" 

III. The existence of the enemies of the cross of Christ in the 
church is fitted to excite regret and tears from the slender probability 
that they will ever be converted and saved. Paul's grief arose mainly 
from the fact which he expresses, that their "end was destruction." 
It is evident that he did not anticipate their conversion. Judas 
Iscariot was three years with the Saviour, imder his direct ministry, 
and was not converted. In the account which our Saviour gives in 
the parable of the tares, it is evident that he did not suppose that they 
who were deceived in the church would ever be converted. " Let both 
grow together until the harvest," said ke ; not, " let the tares remain 
amidst the wheat with the hope of a change," but "let both grow 
together until the harvest, and in the time of the harvest I will say to 
the reapers. Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them iA 
bundles to bum them." (Matth. xiii. 30.) Joshua had no hope that 
Achan would be converted, and he was accordingly destroyed. God 
had no expectation that Nadab and Abihu would be converted, and the 
earth opened and swallowed them up. Peter had no hope that Ananias 
and Sapphira would be converted if they remained in the chm*ch, and 
the judgment of heaven was manifested in their death. And the 
'Current representations of the Bible may be appealed to as a proof that 
the conversion of a man in the church is an event scarcely contem- 
plated, and for which no provision has been made. 

An appeal to fact would sustain this conclusion. Amidst the evi- 
dence which we cannot resist that there are many such in the church. 
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hcfw rare a thing is it that eyen one abandons his Mselj-cherished' 
hope, and becomes a sincere believer. The die seems to be ca^, and 
the destiny sealed. The profane, the profligate, the dissolute, the 
moral, the aged and the yonng, the rich and the poor, are converted. 
by hundreds aroimd them, but no Sun of ri^iteousaiess visits the 
Greenland of their souls, or removes the deep darkness which blinds 
their minds. The Go^l is borne to other lands, and the benighted 
pagan hails its coming, but it has no consolations lor the deoeiTed 
professor, and its pleacUngs and its thunders die away alike unheedad 
<m the ear. 

This melancholy fact may be accounted for in a word. The condi- 
tion of a deceived 'professor is im£a.vonraMe to conversion. He dreams 
oi a heaven to be obtained with an unhumhled heart, without self- 
denial, and without bearing the cross, axid he is unwilling that the 
pleasing dream should be disturbed. His fancied security shields him 
from all the appeals which are made to men. The exhortati(ms which 
are addressed to sinners to repent and to believe the Gospel he does not 
apply to himself, for he does not professedly belong to that class. The 
arguments which are urged on Christians to lead a holy life; the 
motives which are urged from i&eir in&Etingui^iable love to the 
Saviour, he does not regard, for he has none of the Christian's feelings, 
and none of his real desire to glorify God the Bedeemer. Belonging 
not to the world professedly, and not Christians really, the appeals of 
divine mercy for the salvation of the soul almost nevw reach the heart, 
alarm the conscience, or arouse to hope or fear. Yet it is £mcied 
security, not real. It is that kind of security which a man will 
take, who, when Mbaa, or Vesuvius should cast forth hirid flames, 
and heave with an approaching eruption, instead of fleeing to the 
distant plain, should be content with reposing beneath a tree at its 
base, and hiding his eyes, and stopping his ears, should regard himself 
as secure. 

Here I close the consideration of this text. In conclusion I shall 
make two remarks. 

(1.) The first is, that there is an obvious prc^riety for honest self- 
examination. The necessity of this is urged upon us by all the worth 
of the undying soul ; by all the vahie of the Uood of Christ ; by all the 
apprehensions of a dreadfdl hell. On this of all subjects we should be 
most honest with ourselves ; and yet on this of all subjects we are prone 
to take up with slightest evidences. The solicitude of the merchant 
to save his affidrs from bankruptcy, is untiring ; the advocate toils to 
gain his cause, and the physician to save his patient ; the farmer has 
no rest till the title to his land is without a flaw. Yet that merchant, 
perhaps, will feel no solicitude that his eternal interests may not be 
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iMxJcrupt ; not tbai; pvofesaional man feel aaaj €o&oem that he k in 
dftDger of loi^ag his soul ; n(^ the farmer that hk title to heav&a. is 
insecure. On &e ¥ery pdnt where we should suppose theise would be 
wost interest Mii, iheie is o&&a tibe least; a&d the last thing to which, 
immortal man, in the church or out of it, can be roused, is the worth 
of his own sodL 

Wero it thiis in oth€r cases, we should be impressed with the folly. 
Let a man be sdzed with disease, though not immediatelj alarming, 
aod let it he suiOPeared to run on without careor aunety until death shsdl 
lay its cold hand on him, and we do not doubt its foUy . Yet how many 
are under the influence of the incurable disease of sin, who allow them- 
selves to be deceived ; who listen to no language of entreaty to examine ; 
and who will soon find that their hopes of heaven have been foimded 
on the sand ! Once more, I may be permitted, not in form, but in the 
soberness of sincerity and of love, to entreat you to be willing to know 
the worst of the case. If deceived, be willing to know it, and to seek 
mercy before it shall be too late. If we are Christians, let ns know it, 
and let our lives testify accordingly. 

(2.) Let me address one word to those who are not professors of 
religion. I beseech you not to make the follies, and sins, and self- 
delusions of others the means of your own destruction. You, as well as 
professed Christians, whether they are deceived or not, are advancing 
to the same burial-place of the dead, and to the same judgment-seat. 
You will stand before the same God, and give up an accoimt, not for 
them, but for yov/rselves, " Every man shsdl give accoimt of himself to 
€k)d." It will constitute no safeguard to you that they are deceived. 
It will diminish none of the terrors of death, that your wife or child 
was deceived, and must perish for ever. It will be no groimd of acquittal 
to you, if they are lost. I will add, it will ftimish no consolation to 
you in hell — ^no, not the drop of water to cool the parched tongue — 
should they go down to be your everlasting companions. To your own 
master you stand or fall. They Tnay be deluded ; you certainly are. 
They, in cherishing a hope of life to which they have no claim ; you, 
in supposing that no preparation is necessary, and that there is no 
heaven or hell beyond the grave. You, deluded amidst the gaieties, 
and fascinations, and the jostling plans, and the vain expectations of 
happiness in this world ; they in the church in regard to the hope of 
heaven. But what then ? Are you^safe ? Hear me. When all the 
delusions of life shall have vanished ; when we shall be simmioned to 
attend to the sober reality of dying, and of going on the jomney up to 
God, and giving in the solemn account at his bar, and of entering a 
world where there is no delusion, it will remove none of the sad realities 
of those scenes to remember that others were deluded as well as you, 
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and that they, as you anticipated, sunk down to the world where " are 
hypocrites and unhelievers.'* But let me ask you, my friend, a ques- 
tion. What if thevr hopes should be well-foimded? What if it shall 
appear that i/ou alone are deluded and deceived ? What if they rise to 
heaven, saved by the hope which they now cherish ? What if, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties of the way, and the delusions around them 
and their many doubts and fears, they are able to bear the scrutiny of 
the All-seeing Eye in the great day ? Solve me this question, I beseech 
you — " If the righteous scarcely be saved, where shaU the ungodly and 
the sinner appear ?*' 
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SERMON XVIII. 

THE KULE OF CHRISTIANITY, IN BEGABD TO CONFORMITY TO 
THE WORLD. 

KOH. xii. 2 — ^And be not confonned to this world. 

I DO not know a more difficult passage in the New Testament than 
this ; and I enter upon the discussion of it with very little hope of 
being able to furnish a satisfactory solution of the many inquiries which 
may be made respecting its meaning and its application. What is con- 
formity to the world — is the question which immediately presents itself 
on reading the text. It is easy to see that a command so plain as this 
appears to be, may give occasion to a great variety of opinions. Every 
Christian may have an " interpretation," and " a doctrine" of his own. 
Every Christian denomination may have its own rules. One will insist 
on confining it to the feelings and general spirit of the man ; another 
will maintain that it refers only to the vices and crimes of the world ; 
a third will extend it to its gaieties ; a fourth will affirm that it ex- 
tends to every article of apparel ; and a fifth to the ordinary inter- 
course and courtesies of life. Many will demand that the rich shall 
abandon their houses, their fiimiture, and their equipage, and come 
down in all these things to the level of their neighbours ; and many of 
the rich may deem their neighbours imduly self-indulgent in their 
manner of life. All of us can see some things in which we judgeothers 
to be too much conformed to the world ; and most of us have many 
perplexing questions pertaining to our own duty as Christians, and to 
the demands of this and other similar texts of the Bible. Most of us 
probably are satisfied that there has been, and is, in the church, too 
much conformity to the world. Our fellow men who are not Chris- 
tians, often reproach us on this subject, and demand that we should be 
less conformed to the follies and vanities in which they freely indulge. 
Poor compliment they pay to their ovm conduct and discretion ; and 
a sad employment to blame others for that which thei/ feel at liberty 
to practise. 

Amidst these conflicting opinions, I have little hope of traversing a 
perplexed and difficult inquiry with entire clearness and satisfaction. 
If I can excite thought on the subject among conscientious men, one 
part of my object will be gained. If I can establish some principle* 
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by which we are to interpret the text, I shall do all that I hope to be 
able to effect. It would be easy to declaim on this subject ; and it is 
always easy to utter unmeaning and loose denunciations against 
Christians for conformity to the world. There may be occasion for all 
the severity of reproof ever uttered ; but after all, the inquiry arises^ 
what is the duty of Christiaaft, asd hy what principles shall they judge 
of the' text ? 

Th« fb^iiwiDg iaqcdriei I ahaQ attempt to mufwet ? — 

I. To what does the rule applj ? 

II. What in the text is it designed to reach and effect ? 

III. What are the proper prixmifdes of itsf applicatkMft ? 

1. To what does the rule apply ? Here, also, many questions might 
W asked. Was it kitended to be limited to ^ time of Paul, aad. to 
that peculiar age of the w<H*ld ? Chfi^ians, especially at EoaBe, were 
tiien pkMsed amidst the luxuries and gaieties of a refined, a vicious, a&d 
an idoladTous age. To confirm to- ^ai age, would be to ccnneide witk 
'tiie splendour, pride, ambitioi^ fisishion, aaabd even corrupt principles oi 
» generatkm peculiarly wieked and vain. Christians were expected to 
be s^acated, and to constitiite a distinct eommuAity. The difference 
betwe^Q! them and others was to be marked, open^ decided, and there 
eoiold hsere been little d^fficul^ in applying the rule. 

But the aspect of the world has, in s(Hne respects, changed. Idolatry 
is baiBislBied. Its altars are overthiown. Chnstiamty has difiused 
isteHigeBeft, refinemeat, kindness, and a l^ousand londsed virtues 
throu;^ the community. It has elevated society much nearer to its 
awn standards; and it is asked whether the role is still to be applicable ? 
I£ 80, in what rei^pects, and to what extent ? Yet on the question of 
the applici^»lity, or jurisdictimi of the rule, there can be no doubt. It 
m vnr^^ealed. There was no intimation that it was to be confined to 
tktft age^ or to any pecrulkur age. Other directions respecting Christians 
have a similar meaniaEig. '' Love not the world, neither tiie things that 
are in the w<»ld. If any man love tiie world, the love of the Father 
ia not in him. For all ^ait » in il^ w<»:ld, idie lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is 
ef iiie world." (1 John ii. 15, 16.) " No man can serve two masters ; 
£ar either he will hate the one amd love the other ; or else he will hold 
to the one and despise the other. Te cannot serve God and Mammon.'* 
(Mattii. vL 24,) " For do I now persuade men or God ? or do I sedt 
to please men P £9r if I yet pfea^ men, I s^uld not be theservaat of 
Christ." (Gal. i. 10.) " Know ye not that the friendship of the world 
is enmity wii^ Gad ? Whosoever, therefore, wiU be a finend of the 
worid, is tiiie enemy of God." (James iv. 4.) The text is, therefor^ 
mani&sdy a precept of the divine kw that is to extend its jimsdkv 
tioa ovfv all the times^ and places, and oircmnstaaees^ to which it 
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may apply, until the peculiar comnmnitj ealled the world, shall be 
exldnct. 

But if applicable to all times, to what class of actions does it apply ? 
Is it to the dress, the mind, the heart, the demeanour, th& eonversaticm, 
<ir to all ? I9 it to be limited to one class of these objects, and then to 
cease in its influence, or is it to extend everywhere ? I answer, it is 
like all other divine laws. They are given in a general manner, and 
are to be interi»reted on the same principle. The general principle of 
the laws of God is, that they are J^rst to be s^pli^d to the heart and 
conscience, and then to foUoto out all the conduct, and extend their 
jurisdiction over alL Himian law is satisfied if it can control tho 
^external deportment, and preserve the peace and prosperity of i^e com^ 
mimity. Divine law extends its purpose of control to the heart, K a 
proper influence can be exerted over that, it supposes that all will be 
well ; and the text is evidentiy one of the laws of Christian conduet^ 
enacted on this princ^le. The temM of the law are apphcable either 
to the mind, or to the external deportmait ; to the feelings, opinions, 
and principles of action, as well as to the dress, and conduct of life. It« 
direct aim, therefore, ift the heart ; its indirect aaid complete aim is 
reached only when it controls the entire deportment. 

It is stUl asked whatj^foce in the code of Christian laws is this rule 
desi^iied to occupy ? Here I answer, 1. The design of tUa law ]& not 
to keep Christians irom open vices and crimes. That is placed oa 
better defined groimd; and it is presumed that Christiattft eannoi 
commit tiiiem. Those things which ace absolutely and grossly evil, are 
made the subjects of express statute. Crime is ^>eeified, and absolute^ 
forbidden. It is not left to a rule so easily pervarted ; so capable dT 
abuse and variation, as the simple injuneticHi, not to be conformed ta 
the world. It is ex^nressly declared that men shall net be idolators, or 
profiane, mr Sabbath-breakers, or haters of their parents, or Hars, or 
adulterers, or thieves, or drunkards, or revileis, or false witnesses,, or 
covetous. (1 Ccw. vi 9, 10; Gal. v. 19, 21; Eph. v. 4, 5; Hek xiL 14; 
xiii. 4; Eev. xxii. 15; Ex. xx.) Whatever may be the conduct of the 
world on these subjects, the law of Gt>d is positive and explicit. 2. The 
command in questicm is not designed to teach Christi^ that thej 
should not cconcide with the world m amy respect, Gt on mug mbjedt^ 
It is not to be considered as esa^oixax^singidarviyfor the gmke efsmyvh- 
laritf. Such a purpose would be unworUiy any legisdator. U^ess the 
thing forbidden was either wrong in itself, or was attended with bad 
consequences, it would be the evidaice of tyranny or ci^rice, not o£ 
wisdom, to demand separation. The ecmfbrraity, th^i, is to be "pr^ 
sumed to be in those things whidi would be injwrioua to the objee§ 
whidi the lawgiver had in view. The matter of fact is, that there are 
many things in whidi ChristiaiUF and others may^aad must, extanudly 
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at least, coincide; and in which to affect singularity, would he to 
coimtenance evil. When the apostle directs Christians to think of 
"whatsoever things are true, and honest, and just, and pure, and 
lovely, and of good report^^ (Phil. iv. 8.) ; he evidently supposes that 
in these things Christians are to coincide with others. Thus also it is 
in respect to industry, charity, temperance, courtesy, meekness, order. 
(2 Thess. iii. 10; Eom. xii. 10, 11, &c.; 1 Pet. ii. I7,iii. 8; Eom. xiii. 
7, 8 ; Gal. v. 22.) If the men of the world are industrious. Christians 
are not to he directed to he idle ; if they are temperate. Christians are 
not to be intemperate; if they are courteous Christians are not to affect 
rusticity, or to violate the proper rules of refined intercourse. On these, 
and a thousand kindred subjects, Christians and the world are to 
coincide ; nor does religion, common sense, or good morals, demand 
or permit singularity. But 3. There is a lai^e class of objects and 
actions which come under neither of these denominations, which are 
not fixed by absolute statute, and which it might yet be proper to 
prohibit, or in which there might be demanded a separation from the 
world. To make laws on them all, would be endless. These actions 
and feelings, the principle of the text is designed to influence and 
control. The general principle is settled, and the appHcation is to be 
made by the conscience of each Christian, on his own responsibility. 
These actions pertain to the greater part of our lives and intercourse. 
It is not often that a man wiU be called on to apply the statute 
respecting murder to himself, perhaps never; but the principles of 
re%ion pertaining to his daily conduct, need to be careftdly applied to 
the ever varying forms and allurements of the world. You may never 
have occasion to apply to yourself, for example, the ninth command- 
ment ; but there is a la/rge territory of acts — a vast field over which 
some law should be extended, which cannot be reached by the decalogue, 
or by any direct statute. Such are all those acts and emotions per- 
taining to dress and style of life ; to modes of intercourse; to gaiety and 
fashion and equipage ; to the governing purposes of the heart in rela- 
tion to our intercourse with men ; to the rules of business ; and to that 
endless variety of things in which the men of the world consider it no 
harm for them to indulge, and in which they indulge freely. Now 
over this broad territory — ^this vast and ever varying presentation of 
objects and things, Grod has left this siipple direction, " Be not con- 
formed to this world." The principles of the hfe are not to be formed 
by the opinions of the world. The rule is designed to occupy this vast 
region of thought and feeling, over which there could not be the 
formality of express statute for everything. It is a kind of balance 
wheel to the whole, to preserve it in order ; and a general direction, 
that in relation to all these things, the opinion and conduct should not 
be formed by the views of the men of the world, but by other principles. 
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The law then, I suppose, is one not confined to the age of Paul ; was 
not designed to control things in themselves absolutely criminal, and 
subject to express statute ; not designed to promote singularity for the 
sake of singularity, and to separate Christians from the world in things 
which are proper ; but was designed to reach and ccJntrol the conduct, 
the feelings, and deportment, in that vast variety of things which the 
world may present from age to age as objects of pleasure, gaiety, 
business, luxury, splendour, or ambition. 

II. Our second inquiry is, what the rule is? A few remarks may 
enable us to understand this. 

1. There is a difference contemplated between Christians and other 
men — a difference pertaining to principles of action, to feelings, to 
laws, to destiny. (1 Cor. iv. 7 ; 2 Cor. vi. 14, 17 ; Isa. lii. 11 ; Eev. 
xviii. 4.) The whole arrangement by which this difference is pro- 
duced and promoted, shows that it is not one of trifling magnitude 
or importance. To produce it, cost the labours of the Son of God, 
" who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works." 
(Titus ii. 14.) " But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
an holy nation, a peculiar people; that ye should shew forth the 
praises of him who hath called you out of darkness into his marvellous 
light.'* (1 Pet. ii. 9.) To advance this work calls into exercise all the 
means of grace, and all the direct operation of God on the human 
mind. "While, as men, w^e have many things in common with other 
men, yet, as Christians, we are expected to possess something original 
and peculiar. There is no change in the human mind so great, 
thorough, and abiding as that of regeneration (John iii. 1, 7 ; com- 
pare Eph. ii. 10, iv. 24) . There is no kingdom more different from 
all other kingdoms, than the empire of Christ over the soul is unlike 
all other empires. " My kingdom is not of this world/' is his lan- 
guage, (John xviii. 36,) and while we may have many things in 
common with others, yet, as Christians^ his empire over us is to be 
regarded as original and peculiar. His law is to form our opinions 
and practice, and his will to influence our conduct. (1 John ii. 3, 6.) 
The world may be governed by its own laws. The laws of fashion 
may control one portion, the laws of honour another, the laws of 
ambition a third. One community may frame its conduct by a set of 
artificial statutes, meaning or immeaning, which may have been 
agreed on respecting the intercourse of the theatre, the baU-room, or 
any other place of amusement or of business. Another community is 
under the influence of the laws of honour — so called — and those laws 
are understood, and capable of being written down. The Christian 
commimity rises in the midst of all others — subject to laws of its own, 
voluntarily assumed, and claiming that their jurisdiction should be 
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admitted to extend over all the thoughts and doings of the life. It^ 
claims that no other community should be allowed to originate 
statutes for the government of Christians, or modify the'r laws, or 
demand their submission to its mandates. It claims original juris- 
diction over the whole soul and body, and sternly rebukes the inter- 
position of the communities under the influence of the laws of honour, 
fashion, or vice, if they come in with a claim to modify or repeal the 
original and independent statutes of the Christian community. Chris- 
tianity regards aU such interference as aggression. If they coincide 
with Christianity in anything, or in everything, it is well, and Chris- 
tians are not to affect singularity. If they differ, the Christian 
community has another rule by which it is governed. Now the 
essential idea of the rule which I am wishing to explain, is, that 
Christianity has original jurisdiction in all these cases ; that the laws 
of the New Testament are the last appeal ; and that as far as this 
community is concerned, its statues are to govern — ^nor are they to be 
modiffed by any intrusions of the laws of any other commonwealth. 

I do not know that I present the idea clearly. Let me attempt 
forther to illustrate it. I have a family in a gay, wicked, thoughtless 
city. I am surrounded by families which have different views alto- 
gether from those which I have on the various subjects of employments 
and morals. As the head of that family, I give laws by which I 
expect it wiU be influenced. Aroimd me may be one family governed 
by the laws of fashion; another by the laws of honour; a third, 
perhaps, by certain arbitrary rules which pickpockets and highway- 
men have set up. I do not interfere with them ; nor do I say that in 
no respects shall my family coincide with them. If they have anything 
commendable, I shall not denounce it, nor demand that my children 
shall affect singularity. I shall not demand affected singularity in 
quaint and imusual modes of speech ; in an inconvenient, or a ridiculous 
style of dress ; or in an unnatural and forced gait or demeanour ; or in 
a disgusting or an odious tone of utterance, for the mere sake of 
singularity. I expect my children will obey my original laws, and 
remember that J have the jurisdiction in the premises. If my neigh- 
bour presumes to legislate in the case, and demands that my family 
shall forsake my laws ; if he aflBrms that my statutes are stern and 
harsh, and should be modified — ^that is a question for me to consider, 
not for him to legislate on. Just so it is with Christianity. Christ 
has established a set of laws, and demanded a certain course of life. 
If the members of any other community, or of fifty others, should in 
many things, or in all things, ccincide with what religion would 
produce, the Christian is not to affect singularity in the case. The 
question is, whether I am adhering to the laws of the peculiar kingdom 
by which I am governed, and not whether others are falling in with 
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those laws also. What eflfect would the Christian religion produce if 
obeyed by tUe entire community, and if its principles were suffered to 
be acted out everywhere ? That is the question ; and not what com- 
poimd and motley system of enactments can be formed into a code, by 
amalgamating Christianity with the artificial rules which regulate 
your communities of the gay and fashionable, of the proud and 
ambitious. 

Let us take another illustration. Lycurgus fi*amed a code of laws 
for Sparta. He had an object in his eye in each one of his statutes, 
and he designed to rear a peculiar community. It was not the love of 
singularity ; it was not a wish to differ from others for the mere sake 
of being different. It was with reference to his great object — to make 
the Sp«rtans valiant, hardy, laborious, daring freemen. With this 
object in his eye, he framed his laws ; and this design was understood 
by every Lacedemonian. Suppose, now, he had left some such 
dnrection as the text — " Be not conformed to surrounding nations, or 
even to the other republics of Greece.*' The command would have 
been intelligible. It would not mean, " Do not in any thing coincide 
with others, for they may be temperate, and laborious, and valiant, as 
well as you, and in this do not affect singularity. Thei/r conduct in 
this respect is just what is required of you. Do not pursue it because 
they do, but because it will contribute to the great designs of the 
republic." The command would forbid conformity to other people, if 
that conformity should interfere with the purpose of the Spartan 
lawgiver. It might easily be seen that even the arts of Athens, the 
extensive attention to statuary and ornamental architecture, might not 
consist with the main design of the Lacedemonian. Innocent as they 
might be in themselves, or consistent as they might be in the members 
of the republic of Athens, yet should the Lacedemonians turn their 
attention to statuary or to the fine arts as a people^ they would 
abandon the peculiar design of their lawgiver in making them a hardy 
and valorous race of freemen. It would easily be seen that the 
delicacies and refinements of Corinth, its fashion and splendour, its 
luxuries and amusements, as well as its licentious habits, would be 
inconsistent with the design of the Spartan. Whether they were weU 
for the Corinthian was another question ; and a question which it did 
not pertain to the Spartan to settle. His inquiry was of a different 
kind. What was the will of the lawgiver ? Aiid are these things 
consistent with his plain said obvious directions ? His design was to 
train up a peculiar community, and every member of that community 
was qualified to judge of that design. He contemplated that no other 
one — not even one of the confederated republics of Greece — should 
presume to come in and legislate for his people. If his peculiar design 
was consistent with their views and conduct, it was well. They would 
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be conformed to, not because they were the views of Athens or Corinth, 
but because they contributed to the great purpose of the Lacedemonian 
lawgiver. In no case had they a right to originate laws for his people, 
or to demand that his laws should be conformed to their views. 

Thus with the Christianr If the views and conduct of others 
coincide with his, it is well. If they do not, they are not at liberty to 
come in and demand that he shall be conformed to them. He has 
higher laws, and a higher object. He has a purpose which strikes on 
to eternity. His aim is to prepare for heaven. Theirs, to live for 
time. Nor can they claim jurisdiction over conduct that has been 
directed by the Son of God, and that he has judged best in ordering 
his peculiar commimity. The simple question is, whether a proposed 
course of conduct or opinion is consistent with the spirit and life 
demanded by the King of Zion. 

The amoimt of the rule, as I understand it, is, that no other society 
or authority is permitted to originate laws or opinions that shall con- 
trol the Christian. The first act of his rehgion is to submit to the 
laws of Jesus Christ, and to forsake all others that are inconsistent with 
his. (Acts ix. 6 ; xvi. 80.) No matter from what community they 
have been derived, they are to be abandoned. Be it from the society 
of the vicious ; the men of honour or of ambition ; the pleasure-loving, 
the rich or the gay ; or even from a beloved parent or friend; if incon- 
sistent with the pure spirit of the Gospel, they are to be abandoned. 
(Acts iv. 19, 20 ; V. 29 ; and Luke xiv. 26.) God is raising up a pecu- 
liar community — an empire, amidst many other empires ; a kingdom 
in the midst of other kingdoms — a kingdom of seriousness, and prayer, 
and love, amidst the kmgdoms of the gay, and dissipated, and the 
worldly. His kingdom, though surrounded by others, is designed to 
be pecuhar — ^not for the love of singularity, but because all such designs 
involve singularity. Thus the Athenian was singular;- the Spartan 
was singular ; the Corinthian was singular ; the Roman was singular. 
Thus, too, the votary of pleasure is singular, and the follower of fashion 
is singular, and the man seeking wealth and honour has his own views 
about things, and is pecuhar. Each society has its own laws ; and the 
kingdom of God is not designed to take its complexion, cameleon hke, 
from surroimding objects, but to derive its peculiar features from the 
laws of the Son of God. If the Christian commimity is singular, it is 
not because God loves singularity, but because the world has gone out 
of the way, and its maxims are an improper guide for those who are 
seeking to save their souls. If this be the meaning, therefore, of the 
rule, we are prepared — 

III. To inquire on what principles it may be applied ? 
I might be contented with observing here, that this is the appropriate 
business of every Christian ; and that God has made hiTyi responsible 
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for the honest application of the rule to all his conduct. No small 
part of our probation consists in ascertaining whether we are disposed 
faithfully to apply the rule, or whether we are disposed to be governed 
by every change of fashion, by every scene of amusement, by all the 
allurements of gaiety and of wealth. It would seem that the rule was 
of easy application, and that the examination of oinrselves on this head 
would be one of the least difficult parts of the Christian inquiry. But 
I may be permitted here briefly to specify a few principles on which 
the rule is to be appHed. Remember, here, that I speak to Christians 
— ^those who belong to that original and peculiar community which the 
Son of God came to establish. You will remember also that I claim 
no infaUibility here, or certainty that I am right. I suggest these 
principles as they seem to me to be demanded by the rule. 

1. You are not to regulate your feelings and views, your apparel and 
manner of living, your conversation and deportment, with a view of 
leading the world in their own ways of vanity, pleasure, and ambition. 
You are not to seek to be distinguished in the manner in which they 
seek to be distinguished, and for which alone they live. The people of 
the world are tending to a different destiny from the Christian. It 
matters little in what way they go — ^whether through the ball-room, 
the theatre, or any other scene of vice and sin — ^they are going to their 
own home ; and it is a sad procession, however gay or gorgeous, where 
a Christian moves at the head of the thoughtless throng that is sporting 
down to hell. 

2. You are not to regulate your opinions, and feelings, and conduct, 
by the people of the world. You are ntot to approve of a thing because 
they approve of it ; to do a thing because they do it ; to love a thing 
because they love it ; or to hate a thing because they hate it. They 
have their own views of these things, and you are to have yours — or 
rather you are to imbibe the views of the Son of Grod. With the feel- 
ings which the world has about the objects of life, a thousand things 
may be consistent which would be repugnant to the laws of the king- 
dom of Christ. While they think l3e is valuable only because it 
ministers to the appetites, or contributes to pleasure, numberless objects 
may accord with their notions, all which would interfere directly with 
the design for which the Christian lives, and with the laws by which 
he is governed. If they have no other object in life but to be amused, 
or to be caressed or adored, it may be well to deck themselves, and 
sport over the grave. Their dance will soon be over. So have I seen 
in the beams of the western sun, as he sank behind the hills, thousands 
of gay insects sporting in the departing rays — joyous in the mazy 
dance, and unconscious that they were in the last beams of the parting 
day — and perhaps in the last fleeting seconds of a very brief existence. 
Scion the sipi withdrew his beams, and darkness came over the earth, 
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and the dance was ended, and also their life. Another generation may- 
play in those beams to-morrow. But this one is gone. So the gay 
and thoughtless world moves on to darkness and to death. The scenes 
of their festivity are soon to end, and darkness will cover them, and in 
the sunshine of gaiety and fashion they will be seen no more. All the 
joy they seek or desire is included in the brief summer sun of their 
ea^hly being — ^the fast fleeting moments of fashion, pride, and folly 
here. To seek supremely for adorning and admiration, in the scenes of 
gaiety, and of sin, and of amusement, without prayer and without God, 
may have a most melancholy consistency with their views of human 
life. But for you who are hving for eternity, and looking for an ever- 
lasting dwelling in that world which has no need of the moon, nor of 
the sun ; amidst the splendours of that world where the Lord God and 
the Lamb are the light thereof, such amusements and gaieties may be 
folly ; may be worse — ^may be crime. 

3. If in any of your views and deportment you coincide with the 
world, it will not be because they do it, but because it will be he^t, I 
know that this principle may be difficult to be understood, and may be 
abused. Still it may be the correct principle in the case. Let me 
illastrate it. In many things, as I have remarked, you may coincide 
with the world. You are industrious. So are they. But your in- 
dustry is not because the world requires it, but because it is heat. It 
is required by the law of your religion. You are temperate, so may 
they be. But you are temperate, not because this is the^/iwAtew of the 
worldy but because your religion demands it. You are courteous, 
p(^te, kind. So may be, externally at least, the people of the world. 
In this you may coincide. But you are not thus because they are. 
You do not do it, hecauie they have originated it, or because they have 
•the right to dictate its forms. You do it because it is the nature of 
your religion. It prompts to kindness, truth, courtesy, tenderness oi 
feelings and character, mutual re£^)eot, civility. It enthrones on the 
heart of the Christian what may sit loose in form only, around other 
men. It gives vitality to what elsewhere may be a mere shadow. 
And if the world changes its views on this subject, and adopts any 
system of intercourse that may consist well Plough with its views of 
morals, you are not at liberty to follow it if it is a departure from the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. A mere votary of the world, for example, who 
has no idea of morals but a certain artificial and shapeless standard 
adopted for ocmvenience, may incorporate a thousand falsehoods and 
evasions into his system, and make a show of deception a part of his 
well-imderstood rules of intercourse. For his, or her purpose, and in 
accordance with his or her views of truth, it may be consistent enough 
to say, or to instruct a servant to say, that they are not at home, when 
they or^ at home ; or to say that they are sick, when they are no^ sick; 
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or that they are engaged, when they are not engaged. For a man or a 
woman who is devoted to the service of the God of truth, it becomes a 
different matter. The question of conformity to the world in this 
thing, comes up with reference to the inquiry how it will appear before 
Him who cannot lie, and where it will be too late to deceive. You are 
regular, decent, comely in your apparel, and your style of living. It 
is not because the world does it, but it is the nature of religion to pro- 
duce this in a community. It elevates and refines ; produces order, 
and personal neatness, and propriety of living. It does not require the 
man of wealth to seek the wigwam of the Indian, or the hut of the 
Laplander. It does not require him to become a hermit ; nor would 
it change the Christian community into monasteries. It does not say 
that the Christian prmce or man of wealth should clothe himself in 
rags, or deny himself the ordinary comforts connected with the rank of 
life where God has placed him. It demands that he should carry out 
the influence of religion on that rank of life — ^that he should live and 
act in a certain manner, not because the world does it, but because 
Christian propriety demands it — ^because if the Christian religion were 
extended to the entire community, there would be men who had 
wealth, who would still be Christian men ; there would be men of pro- 
fessional skill and talent, who would be Christian men ; and in that 
rank of life, it would be as easy to apply the principles of the Gospel 
to what a man has, and does, as it would be in a ^ inferior station. 
Christ never denounced differences of rank in life. He never engaged 
in the project of the dissatisfied and disorganizing Boman pec^le in 
the demands for an Agrarian law, nor in the covetous schemes of 
modem infidehty to break up all ranks in society, to denounce the rich, 
or to demand that all property should be reduced to a mass to be sub- 
ject to the arts of a cimning and unprincipled leader. He designed a 
scheme of religion adapted to the existence of various or^rs in the 
community. He demanded that the principles of the rich should no 
more be modelled afber the judgment of the world, than those of the 
poor. Live, and feel, and act in this situation of life, is the language 
of his Gospel, so as in the best way to evince the influence of the 
Gospel in the rank of life in which you are placed. 

4. A fourth obvious principle in which Christians will apply the rule 
is, that their views and feelings wiU not be prompted by a desire to 
elicit the applause and approbation of the world. Your conduct will 
be regulated by a higher law. It is not to produce admiration, envy, 
rivalship, flattery, competition, that you live; it is not to be the 
subject of conversation, commendation, or praise ; it is to plxase Gob. 
If the kingdom of which you are a member stood alone ; if the empires 
of this world were whoUy removed to other abodes, your conduct 
would then be regulated by the Sible. So should it be now. This is 
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one of the plainest applications of the rule. And yet, if honestly 
applied, what a sad invasion would it make in the Christian church ! 
Eemove from the followers of Christ all that has been assumed for the 
purpose of being admired by one another and by the world ; all that 
has been the result of envy and rivalship ; all that is adjusted to catch 
the passing gale of applause ; all that comes xmder the denomination 
of the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, and a 
most fearful flight would be given to numberless ornaments, and a 
most sad invasion would be made on the style of living in every Chris- 
tian community. Stripped of the meretricious decorations which the 
world has persuaded and enjoined the church to assume ; dressed in the 
virgin purity which the Son of Grod has prescribed for it, it would at 
once rise to elevated influence, and be clad in beauty and in honour. 
We are not to be guided by the world. But there is an old Koman 
maxim, that it is right to be taught by an enemy. And if in anything 
it would be right to listen to the people of the world, it would be in 
this ; not what they vnsh us to be, but what they understand our 
religion to require. Glad would they be that every Christian should 
be like themselves. But well do they know that religion demands a 
difference, a great difference, an eternal difference, and well do they 
nnderstand that this difference should be manifest in the life. And 
never do they utter sentiments more worthy of the attention of Chris- 
tians than when they denounce us as fools or hypocrites for conformity 
to their own senseless and vain opinions about the scenes of gaiety and 
ambition — about the theatre, and the ball-room, and the trifles by 
which they contrive to amuse themselves in the brief summer sim in 
which they are moving to a world of woe. Christians have a better 
inheritance ; and much and well do the men of this world marvel that 
they find their pleasures in their scenes of gaiety and foUy. 

5. A fifth principle of the rule. It forbids all mingling with the 
world which is inconsistent with the great objects of the kingdom of 
Christ, or which will not on the whole tend to promote it. It is not 
needftd to state what those objects are. They are known to all Chris- 
tians. They may be simimed up in a desire to become personally 
assimilated to Jesus Christ, and to bring our fellow-men to the hope of 
the same heaven. They demand, of course, the spirit of prayer, of 
seriousness, of self-denial ; the faithftd discharge of our duties in all the 
relations of life ; a conscientious appropriation of our time, our influ- 
ence, and our wealth ; a faithful meeting of all the demands made on 
us as Christians and as men. Grod has given us enough to do ; and if 
we follow his will we shall not be oppressed with useless time, or 
afflicted with ennui. Now with this desire to do precisely what will 
Ise approved by the mind of Christ, we may apply the rule before us. 
It will be a test of the propriety of a thousand things which might 
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otherwise be the subject of much debate. It will constitute a nice tact 
by which we may approach a great variety of objects without danger 
of error. A child can much more easily decide whether a thing will 
be acceptable to the mind of his father, than he could settle its 
propriety by argument. The inhabitant of Sparta could see at once 
that many- things were inconsistent with the design of his republic, 
which he could by no means settle in an abstract manner. "Whether 
the aim of the Athenian was proper, or the mild and soft; pleasures ot 
the Corinthian, he might not be able to settle by argument, but this 
would not be the way in which to train up the Lacedemonian. So it 
might become a question of abstract casuistry about a thousand scenes 
of amusement. It would be easy to argue by the hour in favour of 
parties of pleasure, and theatres, and ball-rooms, and all the vanity of 
fashionable life, and the mind might " find no end in wandering mazes 
lost." But apply the rule before us, and all mist vanishes. Since the 
beginning of the world, no professing Christian ever dreamed that he 
was imitating the example of Jesus Christ, or honouring the Christian 
religion in a theatre, a ball-room, or a splendid party of pleasure. And 
equally clear would be the decision in reference to multitudes of plea- 
sures which it is needless to specify. If these things were favourable 
to the designs of the founder of Christianity, they might, and should 
have been enjoined. But how singular would have been such directions 
in the New Testament ! How marvellous would appear such a com- 
mand when placed beside those which enjoin prayer, and spirituality, 
and humihty, and self-denial ! If, by the patronage of such places, a 
man is promoting the Christian religion or the salvation of his soul, 
then they may be lawful. If they will not bear this test they cannot 
be right, and may be dangerous. 

6. A sixth principle or apphcation of the rule. A Christian should 
have a spirit and temper above the things that influetce his fellow- 
men. Though in the midst of these scenes, yet he may not be 
influenced by them. A man may have wealth, and it may be manifest 
that his affections are not supremely fixed on it. He may be sur- 
rounded by a thoughtless world, and yet be evidently living above it. 
Christianity produces a spirit that is elevated above these tlnngs ; that 
draws its consolations and its principles of action from far different 
objects. A man on the throne may be a Christian as really as in a 
cottage, and he may become a nursing-father to the church with all 
the splendour of the diadem on his brow, and the imperial purple 
flowing in his train. Thus it may be manifest that Christianity is 
uppermost; that the man of rank and wealth desires to imbibe its 
spirit, and to diffuse its blessings around the globe. Rules you may 
not be able to give him, but to the man himself, and to all others, it 
may be clear that he is actuated by the love of God, and a desire to be 
useful to a dying world. 
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Again. A man may be placed in circumstances which require him 
to live in a mode which, to a poorer man, might be deemed luxurious 
or extravagant. Of this no other man can be the judge. To his own 
master he stands or falls. But Christianity may be di£^ed over all 
his conduct. Let him be at least as large and liberal in religion as 
in other things. Let him be the Hberal patron, according to his rank, 
and station, and wealth, of all that would promote the influence of 
religion, and the extension of the kingdom of the Son of God in all 
lands. Thus it is that the spirit of the Gospel may as really take up 
its abode in the mansions of wealth as in the cottages of poverty ; nor 
is there any reason why it should not reign there, and interweave itself 
with all the incidents of life, as well as constitute the bright and lively 
details in the " short and simple annals of the poor." Conformity to 
the world may exist no more amidst those who are blessed with wealth, 
than with those in far obscurer life, and the man possessed of the 
riches of the Lidies may as little think of it, or regard it, as those who 
live by toil from day to day. That religion has ever yet produced 
its appropriate influence on aJl those classes of men, I do not maintain. 
That the role in our text may not be applied to all classes, none can 
affirm. 

The conclusion, then, to which we have come is, that in this rule 
Gt>d has furnished a guide to numberless actions, and to the spirit of 
the life ; a role which no man should apply to his neighbour, but which 
every man should honestly and perpetually apply to himself; a rule 
which you can take to all employments, and amidst all the enjoyments 
of hfe; a rule which may show its influence in the palace and the 
cottage — on the throne, and in the obscurest dwelling where resides a 
ransomed child of God. 
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SERMON XIX 

THE BLESSINGS OF A BENIGNANT SPIRIT. 

Col. iii. 12 — Put on^ therefore^ as the elect of God — ^kindness. 

What an invaluable blessing is a kind and benignant spirit ! How 
inyaluable to an individual, in a family, in a church, in any com- 
munity ! It is a spirit which the Gospel is adapted to produce ; which 
serves much to remove the asperities which are met with in life ; which 
contributes to happiness everywhere. My wish, at this time, is to 
illustrate its nature and importance ; and I shall show, 

I. In what it consists ; and 

II. Its value. 

I. Kindness, or a benignant spirit, consists in the following things. 

(1.) In a disposition to be pleased— -sk willingness to be satisfied with 
the conduct of others towards us. This disposition lies back of all 
external actions, and refers to the general habit of feeling. It is not 
that which is created by any sudden impression made on us, or by 
receiving from others any proofs of favour ; it is a previous disposition 
rather to be satisfied th^ dissatisfied ; ratiier to look on the favour- 
able than the im&vourable side in the conduct of others ; rather to 
aappose that they are right than to suppose that they are wrong; 
as^ rather to attribute to them good motives than bad motives. It 
is such a disposition that if we ever think un&vourably of others, it is 
because we are compelled to do it rather than because we wish to do it ; 
such that at any moment we would be willing to listen to any explana- 
ti<m in extenuation of their conduct. 

This disposition contributes much towards our being actually 
pleased. It is usually not difficult to find enough in oth^ that we 
can iqpprove to make life pleasant and harmonious when we are dis- 
posed to ; and this disposition will do more than all other thiogs to 
make social life move on with comfort and with joy. This disposition 
stands opposed to a spirit of fault-finding and complaining ; a temper 
which nothing satisfies, and which nothing pleases ; a propensity to 
magnify trifles and never to forget them ; and a turn of mind that is 
irritable, and that is eanstantiy chafed and fretted. For this latter 
state of mind we are now mudh in the habit of blaming the nervous 
fljstem, and there can be no doubt that from the intimate connexion 
between the mind and the body, a disordered nervous system may have 
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much to do with such a temperament. But it may be also true that 
the body is often blamed when the soul should be, and that the 
responsibihty is often improperly changed from the heart to the ner- 
vous system. More frequently this disposition is to be traced to long 
habits of indulgence ; to mortified pride ; to an overweening self- valua- 
tion ; to the fact that the respect is not paid us which we think we 
deserve ; to the fact that the heart is wrong, and the will obstinate 
and unsubdued. The spirit of the Gospel of Christ would do more to 
eradicate this evil disposition than any physical applications to the 
nervous system, and it is the heart rather than the bodily health that 
demands appropriate treatment. A man who is willing to be pleased 
and gratified wiU in general pass pleasantly through life. He who is 
willing to take his proper place in society, content with the small 
share of public notice which properly belongs to an individual, and 
believing it to be possible that others may be as likely to be right in 
their opinions as he is, will usually find the journey of life to be a 
pleasant way, and will not have much occasion to be dissatisfied with 
the world at large. 

(2.) A spirit of kindness or benignity consists in a disposition to 
attribute to others the possession of good motives when it can be done. 
One of the rights of every man in society is, to have it supposed that 
he acts with good intentions unless he furnishes irrefragable proof to 
the contrary. This right is quite as valuable as the right to " life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness" — and is essential to them all. 
He may do me a more palpable and lasting wrong who ascribes to me 
a bad motive, than he does who takes my purse ; and he has no more 
right to do the one than the other. Now there are many actions per- 
formed which may be either from a good or bad motive. There are 
many where the action may be attended with injurious consequences 
when the motive is good. There are many where the motive may be 
for a long time concealed ; where we may not be permitted to under- 
stand why it was done ; and where it may seem to have been originated 
from the worst possible intention. In aU such cases, it is our duty to 
suppose that the motive was good until the contrary becomes so clear 
that it can no longer be doubted. Where an action may be performed 
from either a good or a bad intention, it is a mere act of justice that 
we should attribute the correct and noble motive in the case rather than 
the evil one — or at least that we should not assume that the motive 
was bad — ^for "love rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ; beareth all things ; believeth all things ; hopeth all things ; 
endureth all things ; and never faileth." 1 Cor. idii. 6, 7, 8. Yet 
there are some persons who seem never to have heard of this rule. 
The worst possible motive is at once suspected. The worst construc- 
tion is given to an action. In the view of such persons every circum- 
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stance combines to lead to the conclusion that the motive was a bad 
one. Such persons, too, will have that imhappy species of memory 
which recollects all the ill of another, and forgets all the ^ood; and 
when an action is performed of doubtful character, it is surprising 
what a number of similar deeds will be found to have been treasured 
up in the memory all going to confirm the suspicion that the motive 
was a bad one. Now a spirit of benignity and kindness will lead us to 
pursue directly the contrary course. The first impression on such a 
mind will be, that the action was performed from a good motive. That 
impression will be retained imtil there is positive proof to the contrary ; 
and will be confirmed by the recollections of the former life. The 
good will have been remembered; the evil will have been forgiven 
and forgotten. Past deeds of unkindness towards you will be found 
to have been written in sand which the next wave washed away; 
deeds of beneficence will be found to have been engraved on marble 
or steel. A kind memory has treasured up all the favours ever shown 
you — and now they come flocking to your recollection, and help to 
throw the mantle of charity over the act now even if it be wrong. 

(3.) A spirit of benignity or kindness consists in bearing with the 
foibles, infirmities, and faults of others. We do not go a great distance 
with any fellow-traveller on the journey of life, before we find that he 
is far from our notions of perfection. He has a temperament different 
from our own. He may be sanguine, or choleric, or melancholy in his 
temperament, while we are just the reverse. He has peculiarities of 
taste, and habit, and disposition, which differ much from our own. 
He has his own plans and purposes in life; and like ourselves he does 
not like to be crossed or embarrassed. He has his own way and time 
of doing things ; his own manner of expression ; his own modes of 
speech. He has grown up imder other influences than those which 
have affected our minds ; and his habits of feeling may be regulated 
by his education, and by his calling in life. Neighbours have occasion 
to remark this in their neighbours ; friends in their friends ; kindred 
in their kindred. In proportion as the relations of life become more 
intimate, the more these peculiarities become visible ; and hence the 
more intimate we become, the more necessity there is for bearing 
patiently with the frailties and foibles of others. In the most tender 
connexions, like that between a husband and wife ; a parent and child ; 
a brother and sister, it may require much of a gentle and yielding 
spirit to adapt ourselves to their peculiarities so that life shall move 
on smoothly and harmoniously. When there is a disposition to do 
this, we soon leam to bear and forbear. We xmderstand how to avoid 
the look, the gesture, the allusion, the remark that woidd excite im- 
properly the mind of our friend. We dwell on those points where 
there is syitipathy and harmony ; and we thus remove the asperities 
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of character, and the feelings and affections meet and mingle together- 
With any one of our friends there may be enough, if excited, to make 
life with him micomfortable. A husband and wife — such is the im- 
perfection of human nature — can find, if they will, enough in each 
other to embitter life, if they choose to magmfy foibles, and to become 
irritated at imperfections ; and there is no friendship which may not 
be marred in this way if we will suffer it. The virtues of life are 
tender plants. Love is most delicate in its texture, and may not be 
rudely handled. To be preserved, we must cease to expect perfection. 
We must be prepared for little differences of opinion, and varieties of 
temperament. We must indulge the friend that we love, in the httle 
peculiarities of saying and doing things which may be so important 
. to him, but which can be of so Httle moment to us. Like children, 
we must suffer each other to build his own play-house in his own way, 
and not quarrel with him because he does not think our way the best. 
1 If we have a spirit of kindness, we shall cease to look for perfectionjji 
; any others ; and this is much in promoting our own happiness in any 
femtion of life. It will make us indulgent, and forgiving, and tender. 
Conscious of our own imperfection, we shall not harshly blame others ; 
sensible how much we need indulgence, we shall not withhold it from 
them ; feeling deeply how much our happiness depends on their being 
kind toward otir frailties and foibles, we shall not be unwilling to 
evince the same indulgence towards them, 

(4.) A kind and benignant spirit is shown by our not blaming 
others with undue harshness when they fall into sin. In no circum- 
stances does frail human nature need more of the kindness of charity 
and forgiveness — nowhere usually is less benignity shown. We weep 
with the father who has lost his only son; we sympathize with the 
man who has lost his all in a storm at sea ; we compassionate him 
who is deprived of the organs of vision or of hearing, to whom the 
world is always dark, or who is a stranger to the sweet voice of wife 
or child, or to the soul-stirring harmonv of music. But when a man 
is overtaken by a fault, all our sympathies at once usually die. We 
feel that he has cut all the cords that boimd him to the living and the 
social world, and that henceforth he is to be treated as an alien and 
an outcast. We exclude him from our social circles. We strip him of 
office. We bind and incarcerate him. We place him in a dark, damp, 
cold dungeon. We feed him on coarse fare. We separate him from 
wife, and children, and home, and books, and friends. To a certain 
extent all this is inevitable and proper. We owe it to ourselves ; we 
owe it to the commimity. But we need not withhold our kindness 
from an offending brother. We need not withdraw all the expressions 
of benignant feelmg. " Brethren," says Paul, " if a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of 
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meekness, considering thyself, lest thou ako be tempted." G2I, vi. 1. 
" Love suffereth long and is khid ; love is not easily provoked ; thinketh 
no evil ; believeth dH things ; hopeth all things.'* Let the following 
things be remembered when a brother is accused of a fault. (1.) He 
is a brother still. He has the same corrupt, fallen, ruined nature that 
we have — and originally no worse. " John Bunyan, but by the grace 
of God," was the honest expression of the author of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, when he saw a poor victim of profaneness and intemperance. 
That erring, guilty, and wretched man — ^that man of guilt, and pro- 
faneness, and crime, is thy brother. You and he had the same father. 
The same blood flows in your veins and his. That wretched female — 
that frail and guilty woman — is thy sister. You had a common, 
erring mother. She once had sympathies like thine own. She once 
had a heart that could love and be loved, like thine. She had a 
mother that loved her as thine loved thee. She once was playful, and 
blithe, and happy, when a child — and perhaps beautiM and accom- 
plished, as others are. Fallen, and ruined, and guilty as she may be, 
she is not beyond the possibility of being saved ; she is not beyond the 
reach of prayer. For the soul of that same guilty and erring daughter 
of vice, the Saviour's blood was shed as well as for thine own ; and the 
" kindness and love of God our Saviour" may yet recover even her, and 
make her a companion with thyself in glory. Eemember (2.) that 
when another seems to fall into sin, if you understood all the circum- 
stances of the case, its aspect might be greatly changed. *^ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged ; condemn not, that ye be not condemned,'* 
was the command of the Master. (Luke vi. 37.) " Above all things 
have fervent charity among yourselves: for charity shall cover the 
multitude of sins." (1 Pet. iv. 8.) Remember (3.) that when a 
brother seems to err or fall, it is possible that an explanation may re- 
move all the difficulty. Give him that opportimity. It is due to him. 
Appearances, which he could not control, may have been sadly against 
him ; and malignant enemies may have helped the matter on. It is 
due to him to allow him a fall opportimity to explain all. A kind 
spirit would make you ready to Hsten ; and the same spirit, when he 
has confessed his error — if he has done wrong — would lead you to say, 
" My brother, I forgive you. The offence shall be remembered no more. 
1 will forgive you as Christ hath forgiven me. Your fault shall not 
be alluded to in our intercourse ; it shall not be allowed to make me un- 
kind, or suspicious ; and I will never refer to it to harrow up your feelings, 
or to sufiuse your cheeks with shame. So Christ hath forgiven me ; 
so I forgive you." 

(5.) A kind and benignant spirit is that which prompts us to 
aid others when in our power. It wishes well to the stranger; to 
the wayfaring man j to the fatherless 5 to the poor ; to the prisoner ; 
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to the oppressed. It looks rather on considerations why they should 
be aided, than on those why they should not be; and asks the 
question, not how much we must do for them, but how much we may 
do. On the man who has failed in business honourably to himself, 
or without dishonour, it looks with benignity, and asks in what 
way he may be assisted, and not how his fall may be accelerated. The 
poor man at the door it meets with the inquiry whether he may be 
assisted consistently with other duties and obligations. For the man 
in oppression, it seeks relief when it can be done, and prompts to 
measures to secure it. When relief is almost hopeless, still it looks 
benignantly towards the sufferer, and is willing to listen to any 
suggestions for his aid. It does not lead us at once to sit down as if 
nothing can be done — appalled by the magnitude of the evil, or indif- 
ferent to it ; nor does it lead us to favour the opinion that all attempts 
at relief are improper, or to be abandoned. 

I may add, on this point, that where relief cannot be afforded, it 
should be declined with a gentle and benevolent heart. It often hap- 
pens, from the necessity of the case, that we must decline aid to the 
poor, to the needy, to the stranger, and to the cause of humanity and 
religion at large. Circumstances put it out of our power to assist 
them. But it mitigates the evil if benevolence beams in the eye, and 
gentleness and love dictate the terms by which it is done. It may 
become pleasant even to have an application rejected. It may be done 
with so much good will and sincerity ; where it is so evident that the 
heart is in it ; where there is such a manifest wish that the circum- 
stances were different, that the pain of the refusal shall all be taken 
away, and good shall be done to the soul, even where the aid sought 
for the body could not be granted. We are often troubled by applica- 
tions for aid — I say trotihled, from their frequency, and because we 
allow them to trouble us. We are liable to constant solicitations of this 
sort-^solicitations all of which we cannot comply with. It can neither 
be right for us, nor would it be possible for us to comply with them 
all. Part of those who apply to us for assistance we know ; part are 
strangers whom we may never see again. Yet we are to remember 
that most of them are children of misfortune. Many of them have by 
nature sensibilities as keen as we ourselves, and they will feel a cold 
look and a stem repulse as much as we. We are to remember, too, 
that not a few of them suffer more from the necessity of asking assist- 
ance than from almost any other ill of life. Long will a widowed 
mother suffer from poverty and want, before she will go to the stranger 
to seek assistance. Long would she suffer still rather than do it, but 
it is not her own sufferings that prompt her to it ; — ^it is the cry of her 
children for bread, the desolation of her home, without fuel, and with- 
out food, and without work, that compels her to subdue her strong 
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reluctance to solicit charity, and she does this under a depth of mingled, 
agitated emotions which the affluent never know. If to all this there 
is now to be added the cool repulse ; the harsh, forbidding look ; the 
refusal even to hear the simple story of her sufferings, and the suffer- 
ings of her children, and if she is to return and say to them that, 
nothing can be obtained for them — ^and to see them weep and suffer the 
more by disappointment, you inftise the bitterest dreg into her cup of 
woes. Christian kindness would have mitigated all; Christian kind- 
ness might have prompted to that little aid from your superabundant 
wealth, which not being missed in yotir dwelling, would have made hers 
to her like Eden. The same thing is true when help is asked for any 
object of beneficence. The man who asks your aid to relieve a people 
suffering the evils of famine ; or to help a family whose all has been 
consumed by fire ; or to liberate a slave from bondage ; or to enable a 
man to purchase his wife or children in order that they all may be free 
together ; or to send the preached Gospel to the heathen world, has a 
right to a kind reception. On his part it is a work of benevolence, in. 
which he is usually no more interested than we are — and in doing it he 
may have overcome much reluctant feeling, and sacrificed many com- 
forts, from the strong conviction of duty. He has a right to expect^ 
where aid cannot be granted for his object, that his feelings shall not be 
harrowed up by an uncivil and cold reception. If aid is declined, he 
has a right to expect that it should be in gentleness and love — so de- 
clined that it may be pleasant for him and for you to meet when your, 
circumstances shall be better. 

(6.) Once more. A kind spirit should be shown toward those who 
are applied to for aid, and who decline to assist us. Here, I fear, we 
walk sometimes not charitably toward others. We apply to them for 
assistance, and are refused. How natural to feel that there was some- 
thing unkind in it ! Especially is this so, if we see him to whom we 
apply live in a splendid house, and surrounded with the means of luxury ; 
or if we find him eng^ed in a large business ; or if we see him rolling 
along in his carriage. And it may be difficult to avoid the conviction 
that he might easily have assisted us, and that he is a man of a narrow 
and parsimonious spirit. I admit too, that in not a few instances this 
irresistible conviction may be well founded ; and I admit too, that there 
is always an inconsistency — a painfrd, and I beheve a guilty incon- 
sistency — ^where this style of Hving is maintained, and where the hand 
is systematically closed against the objects of Christian benevolence. 
But there is ofben much that may be said that would , mitigate the 
harshness of your judgment. You see one side. But you may not know 
how much he is embarrassed in business ; or how much he secretly gives 
away to other objects ; or how many poor relations he may have de- 
pendent on him ; or how imperative may be the demand on him just 
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now to meet pressing obligations. For one, I am endeavouring to learn 
to exercise more charity for those who seem to me to be able, and who 
fall below the standard in benevolence which I should r^ard as the true 
one. I think on two things ; first, that I do not know all the circum- 
stances in the case; and second, that to his own master each one 
standeth or falleth. It is his business, not mine. I can insist only as 
a right that he should show " kindness'* — ^whether he give or withhold. 
In other things he must act as he shall answer it to God. Such are 
some of the things involved in kindness — a disposition to be pleased — 
a readiness to impute good motives — a patient bearing with the fisralts 
and foibles of others — a disposition not to blame them harshly when 
they fall — a readiness to aid, and kindness when aid cannot be rendered 
— and a charitable spirit toward those who refuse to aid us when we 
apply to them. Let us, 

II. In the ^cond place, consider the value of this spirit. A few 
remarks will be all ; and with these I shall dose. In illustrating this^ 
I observe, 

(1.) That much of the comfort of life depends en it. Life is made 
up of Httle things that are constantly occurring, but which, if dis- 
arranged or displaced, render us miserable. Breathing is in itself a» 
small matter, and ordinarily scarcely noticed ; the beating of the heart, 
and the gentle flowing of the blood are in themselves small matters, 
and it is only when they are deranged or laborious that we become 
sensible of their importance. So in morals and in social intercourse. 
The happiness of life depends not so much on great and illustrious 
deeds ; not so much on glory in the field of battle, or splendid talents, 
or brilliant eloquence, or the stern virtues that shine in daring achieve- 
ments, as in the quiet duties that are constantly occurring. It is in 
the kind look ; the gentle spirit ; the peaceful, calm, contented disposi- 
tion ; the cheerM answer ; the imaffected and unobtrusive interest in 
the welfare of others ; the mild eye and the smooth brow, which show 
that the heart is fiill of love. When these are what they should b^ 
they are to social intercourse what unobstructed breathing, and the 
healthful flow of blood along the numerous arteries and veins of the 
body are to the vigour and comfort of the bodily system. Life cannot 
be happy, if it can be prolonged, without them ; and when these things 
do not exist, comfort dies. 

(2.) Usefulness depends on this no less than happiness. A man's U8&- 
Mness in the Christian life depends far more on the kindness of his dailj 
temper, than on great and glorious deeds that shall attract the admiratioa 
of the world, and that shall send his name down to future times. It is 
the Httle rivulet that glides through the meadow, and that runs along 
day and n^ht by the farm-house that is useM, rather than the swollen 
flood, or the noisy cataract. Niagara excites our wonder, and fills the 
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mind with amazement and awe. We feel that God is there ; and it is 
well to go far to see onoe at least how solemn it is to realize that we 
are in the presence of the great God, and to see what wonders his hand 
can do. But one Niagara is enough for a continent — or a world ; while 
that same world needs thousands and tens of thousands o£ silveiy 
fountains, and gently flowing rivulets, that shall water every farm, and 
efvery meadow, and every garden, and that shall flow on every day and 
every night with their gentle and quiet heauty. So with life. We 
admire the great deeds of Howard's henevolence, and wish that all 
men ware like him. We revere the names of the illustrious martyrs. 
We honour the man who will throw himself in the ^' imminent deadly 
l^each,'' and save his country — ^and such men and such deeds we mu^ 
have when the occasion calls for them. But all men are not to he 
use^ in this way — any more than all waters are to rush by. us in 
swelling and angry floods. We are to he useful in more limited 
spheres. We are to cultivate the gentle charities of life. We are by 
a consistent walk to b^defit those around us — though in a humble vale, 
and though, like the gentle rivulet, we may attract little attention, 
and may soon cease to be rennanbered on earth. Kindness will alwoffM 
do good. It makes others happy — and that is doing good. It prompts 
us to seek to benefit othecrs^-^and that is doing good. It makes others 
gentle and benignant — and that is doing good. 

Let it be remembered, also, that it is by the temp^, and by the 
spirit that we manifest, that the wcurld forms its opinion of the nature 
cf rdigion. It is not by great deeds in trying circumstances that 
men will judge of the nature of the Gospd. The wcnrld at large cares 
little how Ignatius and Polyoarp felt or how they died. Perlu^ the 
mass of those around you never heard their names. They are little 
impressed by the virtues which Latimer, and Eidley, and Cranmer 
evineed at Ihe stake. But that unbelievii^ husband cares much fi>r 
the gentle and kind spirit oi the wife — ^for all his lu^piness depends on 
it ; that brother is interested mneh in the conversation and tiie spiiit 
of his sister — ioit he daily observes h^ taoaper, and is forming his 
views oi religion from what he sees in h^ ; thai child is constantly 
maridng the temp<»r of the father and the moth^, and is forming his 
views of rdigion not so mudi from what he hears in the pulpit, or in 
the Sabbath-sehodi, as frcun the temper which you evince from one day 
to another. In tiiese fidlds — ^humble though they may seem, and little 
as they may w^^gemt to furnish a tbeatre for the display of aninent 
virtues — your usefulness lies. There, with the ^^g^tleness" that was 
in Christ j€ni caauiot but be useful ; and, exhibiting such a q[>irit, you 
vin not live in vsdn. 

Let it be remanbered, also, that M usefulness may be pirevaited by 
an unkind, a sour, a crabbed temper of aund. A sfiirit of ccmstaiit 

Q2 
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&iilt-finding ; a harsh-judging temper; a constant irritahilitj ; little 
inequalities and perversenesses in the look, and air, and manner of a 
wife, whose hrow is clouded and dissatisfied, her hushand cannot tell 
why ; or of a hushand chafed, and fretted, and morose when he returns 
home from his daily toil, and who is satisfied with nothing, will more 
than neutralize all the good you can do, and render your l3e anything 
hut a hlessing. Some come into the church cursed hy the fall with 
such a crahhedness of temper. Some have an unmanageahle and 
perverse nervous temperament. Some are proud, and envious, and 
disappointed, and amhitious, and all these things are constantly 
hreaJnng out in their professedly religious life ; and even amidst much 
that is excellent, these passions are so constantly showing themselves, 
that no one can tell whether there is at heart any true religion. Now 
you may give money for henevolent ohjects, but it will not prevent the 
injury which will be done by such an unhappy temperament. You 
may build churches, and foimd schools and asylums; you may have 
" the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all know- 
ledge ; and you may bestow all your goods to feed the poor, and give 
your body to be burned," and all will not answer the purpose. It will 
all be like " sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.'* Nothing will be a 
compensation for that " love which sifiers long and is khtd : — ^that 
love which envieth not, which is not soon provoked, which thinketh no 
evil, which beareth all thin^, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things, and which iteteb faileth.'* 

(3.) And finally, this virtue is commended to us by the example of 
the Master — ^the Lord Jesus. " I beseech you," says Paul, " by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ." (2 Cor. x. 1.) What an expres- 
sion! The aEiTTLEiTEBS or Chbist! How much is there in that 
short sentence ! How much to admire, how much to imitate ! Christ 
performed great deeds — such as no other one ever did ; but not that we 
should imitate them. He spake to the tempest, and stilled the rolling 
billows — ^but not that we should lift up our voices when the wind 
blows, and the thunders roll, and the waves are piled mountains high, 
and attempt to hush them to peace. He stood by the grave and 
spake, and the dead man left his tomb, and came forth to life — ^but not 
that we should place ourselves by the graves of the dead and attempt 
to restore them to life. He opened the eyes of the blind, and taught 
the lame man to leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb to sing — 
but not that we should imitate him in this, or attempt by miracle to 
give vigour to the feeble, or health to the diseased. But Christ was 
meek and gentle, that we might be so too. Christ was benignant 
and kind, that we might be too. Christ patiently bore reviling that 
we might do it also ; he was not irritable, and uncharitable, and fretfiil, 
and envious, and revengeful — and in all these we may imitate him. 
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His was a life of benevolence, diffiisive like the light of a morning 
without clouds ; a life undisturbed by conflicting emotions ; unbroken 
by a harsh and dissatisfied temper ; kind when others were imkind ; 
gentle when the storms of furious passions raged in their bosoms ; and 
tranquil and serene while all around him were distracted by anger, and 
ambition, and envy, and revenge. To us mav the same spirit be given; 
and while the world around us is agitated with passion, and pride, and 
wrath, in our hearts may there reign evermore "the gentleness of 
Christ." Amen. 
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SERMON XX. 

SECRET PRAYER. 

Matth. vi. 6 — ^But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father wMch is in secret ; and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly. 

The sense of this text is plain. The Saviour is reproving the osten- 
tation and pride of hypocrites for the public manner in which they 
offered their prayers. In contradistinction from them he directs his 
disciples to go into a place where they would be alone with Grod; 
where no eye could see them but his eye, and no ear could hear their 
voice but his ear, and there to pray to him who dwells in a world 
unseen by mortals. The subject, therefore, which is now before us, is 
SEGBET PBATEE. In Considering it, I shall direct your thoughts to 
the duty ; to the proper times and modes of performing it ; and to the 
rewards or advantage of it. 

1. I begin with the duty of secret prayer. You wiU observe the 
peculiar manner in which this is mentioned in the text. It is apparent 
that the Eedeemer meant to be understood as expressing his conviction 
that prayer should be offered to Grod. Yet he rather assumes as a 
matter of course that his followers would pray, than positively com- 
mands it ; and he gives no direction as to the frequency with which 
the duty is to be performed. It is thus much imlike the usual form of 
precepts in the Bible, and wholly imlike the rules which men would 
have prescribed. Mohammed specified the number of times and the 
exact hours when his followers should pray ; and perhaps some would 
be disposed to ask whether the apparently lax and indefinite manner in 
which the Saviour has lefb the subject, would not be attended with the 
consequence that his followers would seldom pray, or would perform the 
duty in a most hurried and heedless manner. Where it was so easy to 
command and to specify, was it the intention of the Saviour to leave it 
designedly indefinite ? If so, what object did he propose to secure by 
this ? These circumstances make it the more important to ascertain 
exactly in what way the duty is enjoined in the Bible. A few remarks 
'will explain this part of our subject. 

(1.) The text may be regarded as having all the form of a command. 
The frequency with which prayer is to be offered is indeed not specified, 
but the duty of entering into the closet, and praying in secret to God, 
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is enjoined ; and enjoined on the suppo^tion that this ivould be done. 
The same thing is imphed in James v. 13: "Is any afflicted among 
you ? let him pray." Let him present his individual wants and desires 
to God ; let him oflfer his secret and solitary supplications to him who 
hears prayer. So in Phil. iv. 6: " In everif thmg by prayer and supplica*- 
tion with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known to Qod.'* 
Men have individual wants, and troubles, and temptations. They have 
feelings whi(^ others cannot know, and which it is not desirable they 
should know, and which, therefore, are to be brought before God only 
in secret jwrayer. So in Eph. vi. 18: " Praying always with all prayer 
and supplication in the spirit;" — ^that is, with all the usual modes of 
prayer, not limiting your supplications to the sanctuary and the family, 
but using aU the ways of pray^ in which you may present your wants 
before God. 

(2.) But it is more by example than by express precept that the 
duty is enforced in the Scriptures ; and that example was exhibited by 
all the holy men who walked with Gt>d ou the earth. It will be suf- 
ficient to refer you to Jacob in his lonely wrestling with the angel of 
the covenant when cm his way to a distsmt land ; to Abraham who 
stood alone before the Lord and prayed for Sodom (Gen. xviii. 22) ; 
to David who said, " Evening, and morning, and noon, will I pray and 
cry aloud; and he shall hear my voice" (Ps. Iv. 17) ; to the author oi 
the cxixth Psalm, who said, "Seven idmes a day do I praise thee; 
because of thy righteous judgments" (ver. 164) ; to Daniel who " kneded 
upon his knees three times a day ami prayed, and gave thanks before 
his God" (Dan. vi. 10), and to the example of the Redeemer himself. 
With the Saviour's habits on this subject we are not indeed made fully 
acquainted^ He himself enjoined secrecy in prayer, and the whole 
record of his life shows that he sought it ; and all that we can expect 
is some general intimation, showing i^t he was in the habit of secret 
prayer. We have just the record which we should anticipate. We are 
.told, on one occasion, that " in the morning, rising up a great while 
before day, he went out and departed into a solitary place, and there 
prayed." (Mark i. 35.) On anotha: occasion we are told, that " when 
he had sent the midtitude away, he went up into a mountain s^art to 
pray; and when the even was come he was there alone." (Matth. xir, 
^3.) On another occasion we are told, "that he went out into a 
mountain to pray, and continued all night in prayer to God." (Luke vL 
12.) His prayer also in the garden of G^hsemane was private, for 
he was withdrawn from his disciples before he kneeled down to pray 
(Luke xxiL 41) ; and the ,wh(^e narrative, especially in regard to the 
closing scenes of his life, shows that he was accustomed to retire from 
the busy city to some secluded part of the Mount of Olives that he 
might be alone with Gh>d. 
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Now in regard to the Saviour's habits, we may remark that secret 
prayer with him was attended with all the difficulties which can ever 
exist in its performance. His professed followers often excuse them- 
selves for neglecting it because they are away from home, and have no 
convenient place for retirement. Yet no small part of the Saviour's 
life was spent in travelling from place to place ; and he had no home. 
We excuse ourselves because we find it difficult to retire from the gaze 
of man. But the Saviour was surrounded by multitudes who thronged 
his path ; and he retired to the mountain that he might be alone with 
God. We excuse ourselves because we are oppressed with business and 
care, and because we have no time to pray. Yet the Saviour, with the 
burden of redeeming the world upon him, felt so much the importance 
of secret prayer, that he rose up a great while before day that he might 
secure time for secret devotion. He was in a busy city ; he was as 
incessantly occupied as we can be ; he went from place to place as we 
often do, but he forgot not the duty of secret devotion, and he made 
it a matter of plan, and study, and self-denial, that he might be alone 
with God. Fellow professor! He had not a dwelling like yours 
where at any time he might secure a place of retirement for prayer. 
Amidst all the difficulties which can encircle our path he prayed in 
secret; and he left a standing rebuke of the idle and the slumbering by 
his risiog a great while before day for prayer. Let me ask of his 
followers, whether it would not be as easy for them to anticipate the 
dawning of the morning to pray as it was for their self-denying 
Saviour ? Should they urge as an excuse for neglecting this duty that 
they have no time to pray when they spend the time which the 
Saviour sought for prayer in needless sleep ? When you feel disposed 
to urge this, let me entreat you to call to mind the image of the Son 
of God before the morning had shed a ray of light in the East, treading 
his lonely way to the mountain-side, that he might be alone with Him 
who hears prayer. Your redemption was sought by one who loved the 
devotions of the morning, and who denied himself of repose that you 
might be saved. 

(3.) The duty of secret prayer is enforced by the fact that we have 
wants which can be presented before Gx)d in no other way. Our prayers 
in the sanctuary must be, to a great extent, such as wiU meet the 
common wants of the entire congregation ; our prayers in the femily, 
though not as general, yet will scarce allow a reference to the circum- 
stances of individuals. We all have easily besetting sios; we have 
thoughts and feelings which cannot with propriety be made known to 
others ; we have temptations which are peculiar to ourselves ; and we 
have sadnesses, and sorrows, and fears, and trials of which others do not 
know, and which cannot be met by public prayer. A true Christian^ 
moreover^ will feel the necessity of more frequent communion with CkxL 
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tlian he can enjoy either in the family, the prayer-meeting, or the 
sanctuary. He will have desires and feelings which can be gratified 
only by prayer ; and he will feel his need of grace and strength that 
can be imparted only by direct commimion with Orod, 

Yet I admit here, that the true question is rather one of privilege 
than of stem and iron-handed duty. The inquiry is not so much 
whether I oti^ht, as whether I ^aypray. I am a lost sinner; a tempted 
and a dying man. I have a heart that is by nature full of evil. I am 
in a world where I am every moment liable to go astray; and the 
question is, whether I shall meet these temptations alone and single- 
handed, or whether I may go to a God of infinite power and grace and 
implore his aid P I am caUed to the discharge of great and arduous 
duties ; and may I go to God and ask him to shine upon my under- 
standing and my heart, and to fiimish facilities for the discharge of 
those duties by the favouring events of his Providence ? I am about 
to die, and my whole nature shrinks back at the word death. Shall I 
go to meet the king of terrors armed by the little philosophy which 
I can assume ; and afber all with no security that the dark valley will 
not be to me full of horrors, or may I now in the days of my health 
and strength go before God and ask him to prepare me for that dread 
hour, and secure his presence when I come to die ? These are the 
questions to be asked on the subject of secret prayer ; and if man has 
any right feelings, the answer to these questions cannot be difficult. 

(4.) It is observable that the injunction on the subject of secret 
prayer does not specify the times when we are to pray. It does not 
say how often, nor at what time of the day, it is to be done. In this 
respect there is a strong resemblance between this conmiand and that 
enjoining the observance of the Lord's supper. Both are to be volun- 
tary services ; and in regard to both, the time when the duty is to be 
performed is left to ourselves. This was evidently not without design; 
and the Saviour meant to accomplish what could not be accomplished 
had he specified the times when the duty was to be performed, or the 
length of the service. Mohammed undertook to regulate this matter. 
He enjoined prayer a certain number of times each day, and the conse- 
quence is a formal, and cold, and heartless, and ostentatious prostration 
of the body all over the regions where the religion of Islam has spread. 
Christ meant that his religion should be voluntary. It was to be the 
religion of the heart. It was to be sufficiently powerM to secure the 
proper observance of his laws without needless particularity. It was 
designed to be such that a test might be furnished daily of our love to 
him, and our readiness, to obey him. It is like the expressions of con- 
fidence and affection which we expect in our children. We do not 
specify how often they shall come and ask for fiivours, or how often 
they shall be admitted to our sociely; — ^we cherish such a feeling, and 
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expect &om them such confidence in ns, that they may come to us at 
any and at all times in their perplexities ; and we rejoice far more in 
the volimtary ezpressicms of tl^ir confidence in us than we could in any 
constrained and prescribed service. Our prayers to God are to be 
Toluntaiy . Whether they are more or less frequent, will be detennined 
by the strength or fieebleness of our reKgion ; and Idiere is not to our- 
selves a better test of our attachment to Qod than the voluntary and 
frequent tribute which we pay to him in our secret devotions. Ohrifr* 
tianity is fi:eedom — ^the true freedom. In its duties we are not to be 
fettered by set rules and formal services, but are to follow the prompt- 
ings of a renovated mind, and to yield a service that is to be a service 
of love. Yet there are some circumstances detennined by tiie principles 
laid down in the Bible, and by experience, which may leid us in regard 
to the prc^r times and modes oi performing this duty. They are 
such rules as woidd be desired by those anxious to know how they may 
most profitably engage in secret prayer ; and as I wish to be useful to 
those who are desirous of doing ^eir duty, I shall proceed to consider 
these rules. This was my 

II. Second object. In the text but a single circumstance is men- 
tioned. It is, that we are to go into our closet, and that we are to be 
alone, or to secure secrecy. In illustrating this, I would call your 
attention to a few points suggested by ^e circumstances of the ease, 
or by what is obviously proper. 

(1.) There should, if possible, be a place to which we may retire 
where we may be alone with God. It was a custcmi among the Jews 
to prepare sudi a {dace in all their dwdlings as an ess^itial part of the 
arrangement of a house. There was with them, perhaps, somewhat of 
ostentation in this, but the principle was a good one ; and he who 
builds a house should secure some room where he may retire alike 
from his family and from the world, and be alone with God, There 
are times in the lives of aU men wh«i they wish to be alone ; there 
should be times every day whai we shoidd withdraw wholly from the 
world ; and imless such a place of retirement can he secured, I see ni^ 
that there can be the appropriate performance of this duty of secret 
prayer. To breathe, forth a short and silent petition when lying in 
your bed, does not meet the case supposed by the Saviour, when v?e 
are to enter into the closet, and shut the door, and pray. With the 
Bedeemer, a grove, a mountain, a garden, constituted such a plaoe. 
Bather than forego it, he went before day to the mountain^side ; he 
walked at deep night to the grove ; he left the city, and sought out a 
garden where he might be alone. And we may as well do it as he. 
There need be no difficulty on this point. The love of secret prayer would 
create such places in abundance ; and no one need pass a single day 
without securing retirement to pray to God. If there be not such a 
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place, it is not difficult to foresee what will be the efSsct. There will 
be no regular secret prayer ; as I fear there is not by many who are 
members of the Christian Church. 

(2.) Tl^re should be set times for secret devotion. It is true that 
the Saviour did not prescribe such times, but that does not make it 
improper that we should form rules by which to regulate our personal 
habits in this matter. When the times shall be ; how numerous ; or 
at what periods of the day, must be lefb, of course, to each individuaL 
No one can give laws in religion wh^*e Christ has given none ; and the 
whole arrangement must be one that is volxmtary on our part. The 
reasons why there should be set times for secret devotion are almost 
too obvious to be specified. The world crowds hard upon us, and 
unless there is a time sacred to God in our estimation, it will all be 
stolen away by the cares of this life. We defer it, intending to secure 
time for the duty, but company, and care, and pleasure, and light- 
reading, steal away the hours, and the day glides on, and this dxity is 
forgotten. Of all things, our religious duties are most easily crowded 
out of their place ; and in not a few instances, it is to be feared, the 
duty of secret prayer is deferred from day to day, until the Sabbath is 
almost the only period when there is even the form of secret devoticm. 
If only on that day, I may remark also, it will be mere form, and will 
be most heartlesdiy done. He who suffisrs tide we^ to be passed 
without scCTet devotion, will usually not find it difficult to devote the 
Sabbath morning hours to protracted slumbers, and the entire day to 
other matters than secret prayar. He does not mean'a^oy* so to live ; 
but day crowds on day, and week on week, and his prayers are of the 
briefest nature, and of the most heartless land. 

Some say tb^y have no time for secret devotion. The men of the 
world have no time. Their hours are too mudi occupied with the 
important business of making money, and of dress, and pleasure, in the 
counting-room, and in the gay and brilliant party, to attend to such 
trifles as the soul's salvation, and to preparation for eternity. Nothing 
would be more unreasonable than to disturb so in^<»rtant purposes by 
asking them to devote their time to prayer. But I marvel that a 
professor of the religion of Christ should ever make this remark. For 
what do we Hve ? Whose is our time ? Who gave it to us ? To 
what have we devoted our lives ? What is the purpose for which we 
have a being? What is to be our employment for eternity? O, 
professing Christian, the Saviour would have taken some portion of 
that time which you now spend in needless sleep, for secret prayer. 
He would have anticipated the dawning of the morning rather than 
forego this privilege. He would have taken some of that time which 
you spend in dress, or in business, or in plans pertwuing to this life, 
rather than neglect this duty. I add that the Saviour would have 
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taken some of those moments which you spend in conversation of no 
profit, rather than forego the privilege of secret prayer. Nor think 
that this would be lost time. " Since I began," said Dr. Payson when 
a student, " to beg God's blessing on my studies, I have done more in 
one week than in the whole year before." This accords, I apprehend, 
with the experience of all Christians. He who wishes for a clear head 
in pursuing business or study ; for an understanding quick to perceive 
truth, and a memory attentive to retain it ; for ability to spend his 
time profitably — not wasting his energies in fruitless pursuits, nor 
exhausting them in profitless specidations, will not find the time lost 
that is spent in prayer to that God who made the understanding, and 
who can give it just views of the proper proportion and value of things. 
He who wishes in business or in study for a heart justly balanced and 
pure, estimating objects according to their real value, superior to 
temptation and allurement, will not find his time lost that is spent in 
seeHng that a heavenly influence may reign in that heart, and that 
God would preside over and direct all its feelings. 

(3.) In regard to the frequency of our secret devotions, without 
attempting to give rules where Christ has given none, I would observe 
that the following are among the seasons when a true Christian, 
desiring to maintain a steady walk with God, and to become as eminent 
in piety as possible, will regard it as a privilege to pray. 

(a) In the morning — ^the early morning hour. So the Psalmist 
prayed : " I prevented," that is, I anticipated, " the dawning of the 
morning, and cried ; I hoped in thy word." (Ps. cxix. 147.) So the 
Saviour prayed — arising a great while before day. What more appro- 
priate season for prayer? When just rising from a bed of repose, 
having been guarded through the silent watches of night, what more 
natural and appropriate than to go before God and render him thanks 
that the sleep has not been the sleep of death P When the light again 
shines upon a darkened world, what more appropriate than to go to the 
Great Source of light, and ask that he will shine upon our path ? 
When we enter upon the duties, the trials, the toils of a new day, not 
knowing what shall befall us, what more proper than to commend our- 
selves to him who can guide our feet, and lead us in the way in which 
we should go ? The sun which dawns upon you in the new day, may 
be the last that will ever rise to your eyes ; the journey which you 
then enter upon may be the closing day's journey of your life ; and as 
that sun sinks in the west, your light may have gone out for ever. 
How can a Christian answer it to his conscience and to God, to b^in 
the day and offering no thanksgiving, and imploring no guidance ? 
He will find it impossible, I believe, to lead a Hfe of very devoted piety, 
who does not begin each day with God ; and every man will find the 
peace, the purity, the useftdness, and the comforts of each day to be 
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determined with almost imerring accuracy by the nature of his early 
communion with God. 

(5) Not less appropriate is secret prayer in the evening. Our pre- 
servation through the day demands thanks. The possibility that we 
have sinned, even where we have aimed to do our duty, (compare 
Job i. 5 ;) the consciousness of our infirmity and error, makes it proper 
that we should seek pardoning mercy. About again to be locked in 
the embrace of sleep, " the kinsman of death ;" to close our eyes with 
no assurance that they wiU be opened again till they are opened on the 
burning throne of God, what can be more appropriate than to commend 
ourselves to the fetherly care of Him " who never slumbers nor sleeps ?" 
And how will that Christian answer it to conscience and to God who 
sleeps and wakes; who rises and retires to rest; who walks in the 
light of God's sun, and who is guarded by him in the shadows of his 
night, without any recognition of liis hand ? 

(c) Equally proper is it to pray in time of perplexity and embarrass- 
ment. We all have secret troubles. Our way is hedged up. Our 
intellect is clouded, and our views of truth and duty are obscure. 
Deepening darkness settles on our path, and we know not what to do. 
Many such times will occur in each man's life ; and they are appointed, 
among other reasons, to see whether we will then look to (xod. In the 
most dark and distressing season of the American revolution, the 
commander-in-chief of our armies was observed to retire each day to a 
grove in the vicinity of the camp. It was at the Valley Forge. A 
series of disasters had disheartened the army, and the sky was overcast 
with a deep cloud, and distress and anxiety pervaded the nation. The 
army was in want of the comforts and almost of the indispensable 
necessaries of life, and disaffection was spreading in the camp. Curi- 
osity prompted an individual to follow the commander-in-chief, and to 
observe him. The father of his country was seen on his knees, sup- 
plicating the God of hosts in secret prayer. With an anxious and a 
burden^ mind ; a mind conscious of its need of heavenly support and 
devotion, he went and rolled these mighty burdens upon the arm of 
Jehovah. Who can tell how much the liberty of this nation is owing 
to the answer to the secret prayers of Washington at the Valley Forge ? 
Or rather, who can doubt that that spot where he plead with God was 
a place as closely connected with American freedom as the Hall of 
Independence? So where difficulties^ cluster around us, and we are 
perplexed and embarrassed, shall we be ashamed to go and pour out 
our hearts before God ? An ancient monarch, a distinguished warrior, 
and a most beautiful poet, as well as an eminently holy man, once used 
this language. " I sought the Lord, and he heard me, and delivered 
me from all my fears. The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them. The righteous cry, and the 
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tlie Lord heaxeth, and deliyereth them out of aU their trouUes.^ 
(Ps. xxxiv. 4. 7. 17.) When such men have felt it a privil^fe to pray, 
shall we regard it as humiliating for us P 

(d) We should pray when we are beset with strong temptations. 
Who has not had such temptations, when sin seaoaed to have armed 
itself with all its power, and when it made an onset on his piety which 
he felt unable to resist P Then we should pray. It was at such a pmod 
that the Saviour prayed in the garden of Gethsemane ; and he who is 
thus beset by the tempter should go and plead with Gk>d. 

(e) We should pray when the Holy Spirit prompts us to pray. I 
mean this. Theore are times in the life of a jaous man when he desires 
communion with God. He feels just like praying. ISab mind and 
heart can be satisfied with nothing else. Prayer to him then is just as 
congenial as conversation with a beloved friend when his heart ^ows 
with love ; as the society of father, mother, sister, wife or dbild is when 
the heart is full of attachment ; as strains of sweet music axe to the ear 
best attuned, and to the soul most filled wi^ the love of harmony ; as 
an exquisite poem is to a heart most enamoured with the Muses ; as 
the most copious draughts from the fountains of Helioosi are to the 
lover of classic scenes ; nay, as the most dehdous banquet to tiie hungry. 
It is then the elemait of being ; the breai^ ; the vital air. Such times 
there are in the life of every Christian ; and such times should not be 
sufSsred to pass by unimproved. They are the spring-times of our 
piety; favouring gales from heaven deagned to waft us onward to a 
world of glory. He u the most eminent Christian who is most 
favoured with such strong desbrefi urging him to prayer. The heart 
tiien is full. The sun of glory shines with unusual splendoxu*. No 
eloud intervenes. The Christian rises from the earth, and pants for 
glory. Nothing then will satisfy the mind but communion with God ; 
and then we should pray. Christian, have you never felt such times, 
or is all this to you xmintelli^le language P Does it seem to savour of 
enthusiasm or mysticism P Has your mimd never been pensive ; have 
you never seen a deep^iing gloom coming over the world ; have you 
never felt a growing distaste for the this^ of this life and the usual 
objects of pursuit ; have you nevar felt your mind unusually pressed 
down with the ccmdition of your unconverted relatives, your children, 
your partners in lifie, with tlud state of the diurch, and with the danger 
of perishing sinners P These were times when the Spirit of God 
prompted you to pray. Sudi feelings pervading a church constitute in 
fact the b^inning of a revival of reHgion. Sudi feelings resisted 
are the resistance of the Holy Ghost ; and such resistance, when it 
azises from the love of vanity, of gain, and of fashion, causes that 
Spirit to d^ari^ and leaves the chui^ to the chilly shades of spiritual 
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III. I proposed in the third place to show what are the rewards and 
advantages of secret prayer. " And thy Father who seeth in secret 
shall reward thee opeiiy." I will just suggest a thought or two, and 
then close. 

I might observe that the habit of secret prayer furnishes to our- 
selves the best test of piety. There is the leaist temptation to its per- 
formance from improper motives of all the duties of religion. A man 
may preach merely to be seen of men ; for th^ same reason he may give 
largely to objects of benevolence ; and for the same reason he may be 
abundant, and loud, and long in public prayer. Such men were the 
Pharisees. But no such motive can reign in the closet. And though, 
with hearts such as ours are, no one can doubt that there may be im- 
proper motives even there, yet nowhere else is there so little danger of 
being influenced by improper motives as in that duty. 

But what is meant by the " open reward" referred to by the Saviour ? 
Not wealth ; not honour ; not a gorgeous retinue of servants ; not a 
splendid equipage ; not crowns and sceptres. These are not the rewards 
of piety. Perhaps he refers to such things as the following. That' 
humble piety which you see in. some very obscure Christian with half 
your advantages, with little of your learning, and with none of your 
wealth. You know not how to account for it that he enjoys and mani- 
fests so much more religion than you are able to do. It is the " open 
reward" of much secret prayer. — ^That power which you see others have 
to gain a victory over the world ; to resist its bad influences, and to 
subdue their own passions. You wonder how they do it, and wonder 
why such a victory is not yours. It is the " open reward" of much 
secret prayer. — That calm and much subdued temper which you see in 
others ; liiat superiority to passion and raging lusts ; that equability 
of mind when provoked and injured. You wonder how other minds 
can be so calm while you are ndffled, and irritable, and excited, and re- 
vengeM. Their calmness and composure is the "open reward" of 
secret prayer. — That patience which others evince in trial ; that meek 
and quiet resignaticm ; that readiness to bear many sufferings and to 
bear them long, and that holy triumph on the bed oi death which you 
often see, is the " open reward" of secret prayer. Your mind is dis- 
turbed. You dread to die. You have no resignation when you lose 
your friends, and when you lie on a bed of pain. The reason is plaLn. 
lou have not prayed in secret as you should have done, and there is te 
you no "open reward" of secret prayer. In one word, that holy, 
humble, ealm, submissive life ; that life of cheerful piety, of self-denia^ 
and of practical benevolence ; and that resigned and peacefrd death 
which you often see in others, is the " open reward" of secret prayer. 
But further still. In the great day, when light shall blace over count- 
less millions assanblcd before Gk)d revealing all things, then the bright 
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crown of gloiy whicli God the Father shall place on the head of the 
humhle Chricrtian, shall be the " open reward'* of secret prayer. 

BEMABES. 

1. It remains only to ask of you who bear the name of Christ, whet- 
her yon are in all honesty and good conscience obeying the command of 
Jesus Christ P Here, every individual must act and answer for himself. 
No one can know your habits on this subject but yourselves and God. 
Yourselves and God too are those most interested in knowing ; and I 
may add your habits on this subject are known both to yourselves and 
to God. You know whether in all good conscience you are in the habit 
of entering into yoiu* closet and praying to your Father who is in secret, 
and God knows whether this is habitually done. O should his hand 
slowly pencil on these walls in letters of living light the names of those 
who B.e knows do not pray, how many names of professing Christians 
would stand thus revealed ? My hearer, I hold it to be an indisputable 
truth that the man who does not in all fidelity pray in secret cannot be 
a Christian ; and further, that the best evidence of your personal piety 
is not your attendance on the sanctuary — ^which in itself is no evidence ; 
nor in celebrating the Lord's supper — ^which in itself is no evidence ; 
nor in much alms-giving — ^which in itself is no evidence ; but in that 
conscious love to God and to Jesus Christ which prompts you to pray 
to him who sees in secret. I may ask you then, whether you pray in 
secret ? If you do, I may ask further, what is the character of your 
prayers there? Are they infrequent, short, rapid, hiurried, without 
heart, or feeling, or care ; are they set and formal, hollow and insincere ; 
— or are they the breathings of a heart that loves to pray, and that 
cannot but call upon God ? 

2. Finally, I would address one word to another interesting class of 
my audience. I allude to those who were early taught to pray, but 
who have now no " closet ;" no secret place where they retire ; no daily 
communion with God. Light returns to you in the morning, but not 
to you returns the secret wish to go and thank your Great Preserver. 
Night throws his shades around you, and you lie down — ^perhaps to sleep 
the sleep of death, and you commend not yourself to his fatherly care. 
Troubles come, and temptations arise, and disappointments thicken, but 
none of all your troubles has power to induce you to go to God and 
cast your care upon him. You see days, and weeks, and years roll 
away, and the judgment lessens its distance each moment, and death, 
" king of terrors," draws nearer, and still you do not pray. Once you 
prayed. Your mother taught you to kneel before your Maker, and put 
your little hands together, and say, " Our Father who art in heaven." 
!But that mother, may now slumber beneath the clods of the valley, or 
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immersed in the business or the gaiety of the world you have forgotten 
her comisel, and now live without prayer. A traveller to eternity; a de- 
pendent being ; a sinner ; with a soul that can never die, you are going 
to the grave, and you seek not your Maker's blessing ; you ask not his 
guidance and his salvation. Let me entreat of you one thing. It is 
to resimie that forgotten-habit of secret prayer. Go once to-day, if it. 
be the last time, and ask of Ood to save you. Go and seek the face of 
your long-forgotten God. Let it be, if you will it should be so, the 
last time. Enter the closet with this feeling — " This is the last time 
that I shall call upon God ?" Yet let it once be done. Stand not, I 
conjure you, at the bar of God with this feeling, " I asked not to be 
saved. I sought not to enter into heaven." Turn not away firom the 
gates of glory at the close of the scenes of the judgment, with this 
feeling, " I go to a world of wo from which I did not ask to be delivered ; 
to everlasting despair, to be saved from which I raised not a feeble cry." 
Sinner, pray ! Deathless being, pray ! Aged man, soon to go to the 
judgment, pray ! Young man, amidst the snares of the world and the 
temptations of this life, I entreat you to pray ! Child of pious parents, 
baptized in the Saviour's name, pray ! O pray, ye travellers to eternity ; 
pray that you may enter into the kingdom of God ! 
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SERMON XXL 

THE SABBATH, 
Ex. zz. 8 — Bemember tlie Sabbath-day to keep it holy. 

The Sabbatli may be contemplated £rom many diff(»rent points of 
view. It may be considered in its influ^ieeon tbe powers of our nature 
exhausted throogk six days of anxiety and toil ; in the necessity which 
is laid in our very constitution by the Author of our being £or 
periodical seasons of relaxation and repose; in its influence on the 
intellect of an individual or a people by its directing the attrition to 
topics adapted to ^Yste and expand the soul; in the aid which it 
ftirnishes to ihe magktrate in promoting the obserrance of law : in its 
influence <m nei^bouihoods and families in promo^ng social feeUng^ 
and refined intercourse ; in its bearing on the civil liberties of a nation, 
and in its indispensible necessity in preparing for the life to come. 
Each one of these points would furnish an ample topic of discourse ; 
and by the arguments which might be accumulated on these topics we 
could satisfy any reasonable mind of the value and importance of the 
Sabbath. But I wish at this time to present a different train of 
thought from what would be furnished by either of these points. I 
design pariicularly to address Christians; and to urge upon their 
minds some considerations why they should feel a special interest in the 
proper observance of this day. 

I. The first consideration which I shall suggest is, that if the Sab- 
bath is abolished, the Christian religion will be abolished with it. The 
question whether this day is to be observed or desecrated, is just a 
question of life and death in regard to Christianity. This is so obvious 
that it scarcely needs any attempt to prove it. Without a Sabbath 
our public institutions designed to promote and perpetuate religion 
would cease ; our Sabbath-schools would be disbanded ; family ins^o- 
tion would soon come to an end ; the sanctuaries would be closed ; the 
ministry dismissed and discarded ; the current of worldly affairs would 
be unbroken ; plans of evil would meet with no interruption ; and all 
the means of grace would be at once arrested. Christians might meet 
at irregular and distant intervals for prayer and praise ; but the niun- 
ber of such meetings would rapidly decrease, and soon the last vestige 
of Christianity would disappear. The books containing its defence 
would be forgotten, and the Bible soon cease to be read with interest 
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or gratitude. If tlie Sabbath be abolished, what hold can jOhristiaiutj 
have on man ? What way of access can it have to the heart and 
conscience ? How shall the arguments for its truth be brought before 
the mind P How shall its moral precepts be urged ? How shall its 
high hopes, and its solemn appeals and sanctions be presented ? And 
how shidl its st^m rebukes be made to fsdl on the ears of the guilty ? 
If you close your churches, and your Sabbath-schools, there is no other 
^ffi^tual way. Nothing can be plainer than this ; and nothing can be 
more manifest than that he who violates, or disr^ards the Sabbath, is 
taking the most effectual me^is for obUteratiog the Christian religion 
&om the world. 

The whole histoay of Christiamty shows that where the Sabbath is 
observed reiigMm flourishes ; where it is not, religion dies away and 
becomes extinct. We might appeal here to any man's observation, 
and ask him to recall the maaK>ry oi a place where there is no Sabbath, 
and the scenes whidi he witnessed there P Was the voice of prayer heard 
there P Was Gk>d feared and honoured P Were children and you^ trained 
in the ways of religion, and taught to worship and honour their Maker^ 
Did meekness, and temperance, and chastity, and justice, and honesty 
abound P Or was the place distinguished for riot and di^Qrder ; for £Eilae- 
hood and profaoeness; for intemperance and licentiousness; for indolence 
and brutal scenes of vkdenoe and strife P Was there ever a jdace in which 
the Sabbath b^;an to be observed in which there did not r^ve the love 
of trui^ and order ; industry and intelligeDce; urbanity and benevolence; 
temperance, purity, and ihe love of God — ^like streams breaking out m 
the desert, and like the lily and the rose springing up in waste and 
sandy places ! Has there ever been an instance where this day has been 
observed, that it has not been followed by the blessings which industry, 
and temperance, and intelligence, and piety, carry in their train P This 
i^peal is made with the utmost con^dence ; and the Mends and foes 
<^ Christianity are invited to examine the point at their leisure. 

Well do tiie enemies of Christaanity in Wieae times know what they 
4ire about. Inf<»m^ generations, attempts were made to destroy 
the gospel by the sword and the fagot ; but all such attempts were 
foiled. Imperial power attempted to crush it; but imperial power 
found its arm too weak to contend wifch God. Argument and sophistry 
were then «tnplc3yed ; ridicule lent its aid, and contempt pointed the 
£nger of acc^m ; but all was in vain. Christianity survived all these, 
aaoK rose with ai;^;mented power and more resplendent beautv — and 
would do 80 to the end of time. But there it one weapon whidi the 
enemy has employed to destioy Christianity, and to drive it firom the 
wcHrld, whieh has never been emj^yed but with signal success. It. is 
ihe attempt to ocnrapt the Christian Sabbath ; to make it a day of 
festivity ; to cause Chrisiaans to feel that its sacved and rigid obliga- 
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tion has ceased ; to induce them on that day to mingle in the scenes of 
pleasure, or the exciting plans of ambition ; — ^to make them feel that 
they may pursue their journeys by land and water — ^bythe steam-boat 
and the car regardless of the command of God ; and this has done, and 
will continue to do, what no argument, no sophistry, no imperial 
power has been able to accomplish. The " Book of Sports" did more 
to destroy Christianity than all the ten persecutions of the Eoman 
emperors ; and the views of the second Charles and his court about 
the Lord's-day, tended more to drive religion from the British nation 
than all the fires that were enkindled W Mary. Paris has no Sabbath, 
and that fact has done more to banish Christianity than all the writing 
of Voltaire ; and Vienna has no Sabbath, and that fact does more to 
annihilate religion there than ever did the scepticism of Frederick* 
Turn the Sabbath into a day of sports and pastime ; of military reviews, 
and of pantomimes and theatrical exhibitions, and not an ii^del any- 
where would care a farthing about the tomes of Volney or Voltaire ; 
about the scepticism of Hume, the sneers of Gibbon, or the scurrility 
of Paine. 

The great enemy of God and liberty, in this western world, under- 
stands how to meet Christianity here. He knows that it will not be 
possible to kindle the flames of persecution. He knows that the 
friends of Christ cannot be turned over by the sentence of the Inquisi- 
tion to the tender mercies of the civil arm. He knows that he cannot 
get up an autO'de-fe, and that the garden of the capitol cannot be 
Sluminated by the burning bodies of the saints. He knows too that 
there is too much science and learning ; that there are too many schoola 
and colleges to attempt to attack it by sophistiy and argument. It 
has passed through too many such trials, and has come out of them all 
unscathed. But was there no new form of opposition by which 
religion could be met in the new world ; no vital part of Christianity 
that could be reached ; no blow that could be struck that would wither 
its rising power, and lay it prostrate in the dust ? There was one 
experiment that could be made. Over these broad and ample states 
and territories, men might be sent in search of gain, r^;ardless of the 
Sabbath. Our majestic streams — ^winding along for thousands of miles 
through the richest lands on earth — ^might be ascended r^^ardless of 
the sacredness of the day. Toung men might be led away, by the 
hope of wealth, from the peacefrd scenes where a Sabbath sheds repose 
on a village, or the Sabbath-bell summons an entire population to 
worship Olid. The nation might be roused by the love of gold ; and 
new facilities for intercourse, and the love of traveL might unsettle 
. almost the whole population, and transform them into wandering tribes 
or families, and lead them to trample down the barriers of virtue, and 
the institutions of religion. The experiment was one of vast moment. 
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and as fearful in its results as it was vast. It involves the whole 
interest of this nation. Its result will settle the fate of Christianity 
in this land, and perhaps throughout the world. If we can have a . 
Sahbath, sacred in its stiUness and its associations ; maintained by a 
healthful popular sentiment rather than by human laws ; revered as a 
day of holy rest, and as a type of heaven : a day when men shall delight 
to come together to worship God, and not a day of pastime, Christi- 
anity is safe in this land, and our country is safe. If not, the Sabbath^ 
and religion, and liberty will die together. 

In the experiment going on in this land not few hands are engaged, 
but many. It is not the mere work of thoughtlessness and reckless- 
ness, but it has all the marks of purpose and of plan. It has evidence 
of being imder the control of that master mind that is the author of 
all evil, and the father of all the embarrassments that Christianity has 
ever met with. The attempt to blot out the Sabbath from this land 
evinces more knowledge of human nature, and more tact and skill than 
the persecutions of the Eoman emperors or of Mary. For who is 
engaged in the work of blotting out the Sabbath ? Every atheist is 
engaged in it, and here places his main hope of success. Every sceptic is 
engaged in it, and anticipates more from this than from all his arguments. 
Every profane man, and every intemperate man, and every Hcentious 
man is engaged in it, for in this way they hope that all restraint will 
be removed from unlimited indulgence in vice. And a multitude of 
men who are not professedly atheists or infidels, but whose heart is 
with them in their leading purposes, unite with them in opposing the 
sacredness of this day. In one word the mass of busy, active, unprin- 
cipled, infidel mind in this nation, in high life and low, in office and 
out of office, in city and country, that for various reasons would desire 
Christianity to be extinguished, has made war on the Sabbath, and is 
prosecuting that war by all the means within its reach, and, it. is to be 
feared, with augmenting prospects of success. 

The question now is just this. Is Christianity worth preserving, or 
can we affi^rd to see it driven from the land P Are we so secure without 
it in our individual and national interests, that we can part with it 
without regret ; or is it with an effi)rt to save it ? Has Christianity 
such a connection with pure and wholesome morals as to make it de- 
sirable to retain it in the commonwealth, or will our morals be equally 
pure without it? Can this great nation be governed and defended 
without a Q-od, or will it be best to yield obe^ence to his laws, , and 
retain the religion, of " peace and good will toward men*' among us, 
and transmit it to posterity ? These are questions connected with the 
Sabbath ; and the course which is pursued, in regard to this day will 
settle them all. 

U. The second reason why this subject demands now the special 
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attention of Christians is, that if the Sabbath is not regarded as holy 
time, it will be r^arded as pastime ; if not a day sacred to devotion, it 
will be a day of recreation, of pleasnre, of licaitionsness. The Sabbath 
is not essentially an arbitrary appointment, for it is reqiured in the 
very nature of the animal economy that there should be periodical 
seasons of relaxation. Nature cannot always be taxed to incessant 
effort. We must have periodical rest in all the ftmctions of our nature. 
Bonaparte once passed three entire days and nights without sleep, but 
he could no longer contend against a great law of nature, and sank to 
sle^ on his horse. There is not a muscle in the animal economy that 
does not demand rest alter effort, and that will not have it. If it is 
not granted voluntarily, it wiU be taken. If the powers of nature are 
dverworked, they will take relaxation by disease, and perhaps when too 
late to repair their exhausted energies. This great law of nature must 
and will be obeyed. If the frame is worn out and exhausted without 
this relaxation, the consequence must be sickness, or rest in the grave. 
The late Mr. Wilberforce declared that at one period of his parlia* 
mentary career, his duties were so multiplied and exhausting tlmt his 
health must have been utterly prostrated, but for Hhe seasonable reli^ 
which the Sabbath afforded him. There is not an animal that can 
endure unceasing effort without repose ; and God, in requiring that the 
" cattle" should be allowed to rest on the Sabbath, has spoken according 
to the laws which he originally impressed on the brute creation. If 
the questiim were simply one of interest, and a man wished to make 
the most of the noble horse or the patient ox, he would allow him to 
rest according to the commandment. For every such day of periodical 
repose he will receive more than an equival«it in augmented strength 
and length of days. If rest is not allowed them, their powers are 
exhausted, and they expire. The universe is fitted up, as far as we 
know, f(Mr the purposes of alternate action and rest, from the first 
beating of the heart in infancy to the mightiest effort of the mature 
man ; from the insect that flutters and dies, to the Hon of the forest, 
the mighty elephant, and the monarch on the throne. 

In demanding, therefore, that the animal and mental economy should 
be allowed a day of periodical repose, God has acted in accordance with 
a great law of nature. There is nothing arbitrary, except in designa- 
ting the particular day which shall be observed ; and all tiiat is arbi- 
tral in this is a consultation of convenience, that we may not be 
disturbed by the toil and action of another while we seek repose — just 
as he has so ordained the animal functions that all are <Hsposed to 
sleep at night. 

Further, all nations have had, and wiU have, periodical seasons of 
relaxation from the severity of toil. The Jews had their weekly Sab- 
bath ; the Ghredcs and Bomans had numerous festivals in honour of 
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their gods, and many a day in the year for riot and disord^ ; the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed observe a weekly Sabbath ; the heathen nations 
observe nimierous festivals frequently occurring ; and even the actors 
in the French revolution were constrained to bow to this great law of 
nature, and appointed one day in ten as a day of relaxation firom toil. 
Hesiod and Homer said, ^ The sevaith day is holy." Josephus says, 
*' There is no city, however barbarous, where the custom of observing 
the seventh day which prevails among the Jews is not observed." 
Eusebius says, '' Ahnost all the philosc^hers and the poets acknowledge 
the seventh day as holy."* Whatever may be the time selected, 
whether a day in honour of an idol, or in honour of the Saviour; 
whether one day in sev^i, or one day in ten ; whether it be in honour 
of a saint, a h^ro, or the birUi-day of a prince or <^ a nation, such days 
will be observed. In our country it is settled that this day of perio- 
dical rest is to be the first day of fiie week. This is settled by custom; 
by the statutes of the land ; by the practices in courts and l^islatures; 
by imiversal understanding among farmers and mechanics; by the 
established laws and habi& in our colleges and schools, between the 
master and the slave, and among neighbours eveaywhere. No one 
expects to find his neighbour at work <m the Sabbath ; and should even 
a mast^ attempt to e^oree labour on the Sabbath, he would go against 
the moral sense of the nation, and against the settled customs of the 
land. This custom is settled, moreover, by the belief of the religious 
portion of the nation that this is holy time, and by the lingerings of 
conscience among those who have been trained in the ways of religion. 
It is to be the settled custom in tiiis nation that on this day toil is to 
cease, and men are to give themselves to other purposes than the ordi- 
nary employments of life. As a general habit all over the land, our 
stores and counting-houses will be shut ; our schools will be disbanded; 
our courts and public offices will be dosed ; our banks and insurance 
offices will cease to do business ; our mechanics will lay aside the saw 
and the hammer ; the student will close his bodu, tiie farmer will 
leave his plough in the torow, the woodman will lay down his axe, 
the apprentice will be at liberty, and the slave will feel that he has 
a Httle time that in some prop^ sense is his own. The day is to be 
a day of relaxation and rest. It is mtiier to be devoted to religion, or 
to such pastimes as the general public sentiment shall demand. 

Since this is to be so, the question is, what is to be the effect if the 
day ceases to be a day of religious observance P What will beilie effect 
of relearang a popula^n of several millions one-seventh part of the time 
from any settled business of life ? What will be the result if i^y are 
brought under no religious instruction ? What will be the effect on 
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morab ; on reli^on ; on sober habits of industry ; on virtue, Happiness, 
and patriotism ? Can we safely close our places of business, and annihi- 
late all the restraints that bind us during the six days ; can we turn 
out a vast population of the young with nothing to do, and abide the 
consequences of such a universal exposure to vice ? Can we safely 
dismiss our yoimg men, all over the land, with sentiments unsettled, 
and with habits of virtue unformed, and throw them one day in seven 
upon the world with nothing to do ? Can we safely release our sons, 
and our apprentices, and our clerks from our employ, and send them 
forth under the influence of unchecked youthftd passion ? Can we safely 
open, as we do, fountams of poison at every comer of the street, and in 
every village and hamlet, and invite the young to drink there with 
impunity ? Can there be a season of imiversal relaxation, occurring 
fifty-two times in a year, when all restraints are withdrawn, and when 
the power of temptation shall be pHed with all that art and skill can 
do to lead the hosts in the way to ruin, and to drag them down 
toheU? 

One would suppose that the experiment which has already been made 
in cities of our land, would be sufficient to remove all doubt from every 
reasonable mind on this subject. We are making the experiment on 
a large scale every Sabbath. Extensively in our lai^e cities and their 
vicinities, this is a day of dissipation, of riot, of licentiousness, and of 
blasphemy. It is probable that more is done to unsettle the habits 
of virtue, and soberness, and industry ; to propagate infidelity, and to 
lay the foundation for fixture repentance or ignominy ; to retard the 
progress of the temperance reformation, and to prepare candidates for 
the penitentiary and the gallows on this day than on all the other days 
of the week. So it always is where institutions designed for good are 
abused. They become as powerfiil in evil as they were intended to be 
for good. The Sabbath is an institution of tremendous power for good 
or evil: If for good, as it is designed, and as it easily may be, it is 
laid at the foundation of all our peace, our intelligence, our morals, our 
religion. If for evil, it strikes at all these ; nor is there any possible 
power in laws or in education that can, during the six days, counteract 
the evils of a Sabbath given to licentiousness and sin. And the ques- 
tion before the nation is not, whether this is to be a day of labour and 
sober industry, for that is settled, but whether it is to be a day of reli- 
gion or licentiousness ; a day of virtue or of sin ; a day for Gtod, or 
a day for the devil. It is, whether the nation can qffbrd to have one 
day in seven a day of riot and disorder — a saturnalia, occurring more 
than fiffcy times ^ in the year ; when Eome, in the most palmy days of 
her virtue, could scarcely survive the effects of one. No graver ques- 
tion can come before the nation than this. Let any one ask himself 
what would be the effect of having a day kept, as the anniversary of 
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our independence has usually been, occurring more than fifty times in 
the year — a day of riot and drunkenness — and he can be at no loss 
what answer is to be given to such a question. 

Further, the Sabbath is favourable to the spread of pure morality, 
and the most pure and elevated virtues are found in those commimities 
that observe it as a day of holy rest. This assertion is made with the 
utmost confidence, and you are invited to test the truth of it as often 
as you please. Go through the coimtry and examine the cities, the 
towns, and the villages ; mingle with the inhabitants of every class, 
and converse with them fireely ; learn their opinions and their habits ; 
examine thdr prisons and their almshouses, and then tell me where 
you find most industry, most sober habits, most contentment, most 
sobriety, most intelligence, most fireedom fix)m low and debasing vices. 
Tell me in what place you would prefer to place a son, or where you 
would wish a daughter to be educated ? Is there here a parent who 
would hesitate for one moment in regard to this ? The virtues which 
go to adorn domestic intercourse, and to cement society ; the mild and 
gentle charities that are connected with the fireside, with the sick- 
room, and the bed of death, flourish pre-eminently among those who 
love the sound of the Sabbath-bell. Can you point me to one idle and 
dissolute family ; to one disturber of the peace ; to one vicious neigh- 
bourhood; to one community in which licentiousness reigns, where 
the Sabbath is habitually and generally observed ? And can you point 
me to one community where it is not observed, which does not become 
riotous and vicious, and where intemperance, and gambling, and licen- 
tiousness, do not sooner or later abound ? Sir Matthew Hale says, 
" That of all the persons convicted of capital crimes while he was on 
the bench, there were few who were not ready to confess that they 
had begun their career of wickedness by a neglect of the duties of the 
Sabbath." 

Now, if the Sabbath be abolished, it will become a day of immorality. 
In particular, I wish to say, that this remark specially concerns young 
men. I do believe that if I could collect around me all the young men 
of this land, and if I could get their ear for a httle time, I could con- 
vince the mass of them that the only security for their correct moral 
character, and their future usefulness, success, and happiness, will be 
connected with the proper observance of this day.. I could show them, 
to their perfect satisfaction, that the temptations which are spread out 
to beguile the unwary, are designed by cunning, imprincipled, and 
avaricious men for them. I could satisfy them that when they go 
forth from their father's dwellings, and from the sanctuary this day, 
under the influence of strong desires for pleasure and amusement, they 
are exposed to temptations where no young man is safe, and that 
beyond the eye of a fiither and a mother they may be hurried on to 
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excesses which they would have been shocked to have anticipated. 
For be it remembeied, that no young man leaves his father's dwelling, 
and devotes this day to amusement and revelry, without flying in the 
iaioe of an ei^licit command of the Most High. He tramples beneath 
his feet one of the solemn mandates that were given amidfit flames and 
thunders on Mount Sinai — and when one command of God is basely 
and contemptuously trod beneath his feet, the other nine will soon cease 
to be regarded. Be it remembered too, that the laws which God has 
(Hdained tend only to promote human virtue and happiness. Gt> to 
the penitentiary, and walk along fxom cell to cell, and inquire of the 
inmates when their career of guilt ccHnmenced. Go and converse in 
his sober moments with the drunkard, and ask him when he flrst trod 
that downward way, and tiie answer would be, in a maj(»rity of cases, 
on the Sabbath-day. I venture here a remark — ^though with not 
entire certainty of its c(»rrectness. It is, that in this country more 
young men commence the habits of drinking on the Sabbath than chi 
any other day in the week. They are at leisure. They band together, 
^ey fill up the long lines of packed vehicles that on that day lead 
out of our cities in every direction. At the end of each one of those 
brief journeys, and at as many places on the way as they can be induced 
to pause at, a kind and indulgent public has placed a dram shop, under 
the name of a tavern, and the Sabbath is their harvest-time, and were 
it not for the Sabbath they could not be sustained a month. There, 
many a young man in thoughtlessness commences a career which 
terminates in breaking a moth^'s heart, and in the early wreck of all 
the hopes of a family, and in the extinddon of their peace as they weep 
over a drunkard's grave. 

m. A third reason why this subject demands the attention of 
Christaans in a special mumer now is, that there is a state of things in 
this land that is tending to obliterate the Sabbath altogether. 

The events to which I refer are too well known to make it necesMuy 
to dweU particularly on. them. In every direction the mail is carried, 
and the example of the violation of the day is thus set by national 
authority. Every post-office is required by law to be kept open, and 
a public invitation is thus given to obtain the politksal and commercial 
intdligence, and to divert the mind firom the sacred duties of the day 
by the reference to the cares of this life. S<Hne years since the viHce 
of req)ectful entreaty and petition was addressed to the National Legis- 
lature by some thousands of the best citizens in tiie land : — and the 
sacred right of petition was met with contempt and sarcasm. In every 
part oi our land, also, the &cilities for intercommunication have been 
augmented to an extent that excites the surprise of the world. By 
canals and railroads distant portions of our country have he&n brought 
together, and the land trembles as the car of commerce rolls on, and 
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ihe long fines of majestic improvements are crowded with the resultB 
of our toil, and witli a travellmg oommonity. Against these national 
improvements, assuredly, the language of complaint is not to be tirged. 
In many respects they are the glory of our land ; and they should be 
sources of gratitude to €k>d who has thus signally blessed our country. 
But can any one be ign<»ant that each canal and railroad furnishes 
increased £u^ty for Sabbath-violation, and that they are fast tending 
to blot it from the land ? Where in these public conveyances is the 
SabbaUi r^arded ? Where is the railroad car that is arrested by the 
return of this day ? Is it not known that these vehicles, and particu* 
larly in the nei^bourhood of our cities, are crowded with a denser 
throng on this day than on any other day in the seven P Had it be^i 
the purpose of the people of this land to aboHah the Sabbath altogether, 
and to furnish the most rapid and extended means of its eniire oblite- 
ration, it would have been impossible to have devised a more certain 
and effectual way than that which is now employed. 

In the meanlame there is an augmenting desire for motion in this 
land. The population is becoming migratory; and few pause — ^whether 
Christians or not — ^to rest on the Sabbath. The merchant hastens on 
his way to the commercial emporium — as if the saving of a day for 
worldly business were of more value than the observance of the lawa 
of God : the legislator pursues his journey to the capitol — ^as if anxious 
to exhibit a specranen of breaking the laws of Qod while he goes to 
make laws for man ; — i^tie party of jJeasure urge oa ikeir way to a 
watering-place — detmnined to annihilate time and space — as if the 
affairs of the world depended cm their being there an hour earlier ; — our 
sons in the distant wc^ are travelling at the same time beyond the 
sound of the Sabbath-bell, and the memory of the sanctuary to which 
it (moe called them^ — as if it were a virtue to forget all the sacred scenes 
where the calm light of a Sabbath-mconing visited their souls; — and the 
idle, the dissipated, the prolane, the atiieist, the Christian, the clergyman^ 
in these public vehu^s, pursue the business of gain, or ]^easure, or con« 
venienoe, or ambiticm — as if there were special merit in forgetting all the 
usual distinctions of society, and each and all were showing how they 
can most effectually disregard the obligations of this day. For one 
man in the community at large who will conscientiously stc^ cm his 
journey to keep holy the SabbiUih-day, there are probably ten who will 
be at special pains to violate it, either by commencing a journey on 
i^t day, or by making it the occasion of an excursion dT pleasure. 
In the high places of the land, too, there is an increasing honess of 
principle on this sulject. During tibe times that tried men's souls in 
the War of Independence, our fathers would have been alarmed had 
the ordinary business of l^islation been pursued on the Sabbath, and 
the voice of indignant remonstrance would have be^i heard throughout 
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the land. Tet nothing has been more common of late yeard than for 
the National Legislature, afber wasting months in needless and pro* 
fitless debate, to close their labours on the Sabbath — ^and amidst such 
scenes of disorder as to be a disgrace to themselves and the nation on 
any day. It is not easy for men in any situation to cast off respect 
for the laws of Ood, and at the same time maintain a chanu^r 
for sober virtue and order ; and in legislature, as elsewhere, a disregard 
for God's laws is but the beginning of evil. Yet the naiaon has not 
been alarmed. A few feeble voices from the press have been heard, but 
they have died away ; and the nation seems resolved to acquiesce in 
the insult put upon. the religious sentiments of the great body of the 
people of the land, and in the disregard of the nation in its highest. 
Actions for the Sabbath of the Lord. 

I will close by repeating a remark already made. It is this. The 
warfare which Christianity is to wage in this land is here. The oppo- 
sition to religion is here. The Sabbath has more enemies in this land 
than the Lord's Supper ; than baptism ; than the Bible ; than all the 
other institutions of religion put together. At the same time it is 
more difficult to meet the enemy here than anywhere else — ^for we 
come in conflict not with argument, but with interest, and pleasure, 
and the love of indulgence, and of gaiii. The conflict is to rage here. 
The wish of the atheist, the infidel, the man of vice, is to blot out the 
Sabbath. The attempt will not be made here to destroy Christianity 
by persecution, for that has been ofben tried, and has always failed. 
It is to see whether the Sabbath can be obliterated from the memory 
of man ; and if it can be done, it will be done. If this day, with its 
sacred institutions, can be blotted out, the victory will be won. Infi- 
dehty will achieve what the fagot and the stake, the force of argu- 
ment, and the caustic severity of sarcasm and ridicule, have never been 
able to accomplish. And it is just now a question for the good people 
of this land to determine for themselves whether they shaJl abandon 
the day, or make an effort to save it ; whether the virtuous and the 
pious shall yield the victory without a struggle, or whether they 
shall combine their efforts, and address the reason and conscience of 
iheir fellow-citizens, and speak to them of our hallowed institutions, 
and of the rapid corruption of the pubhc morals ; whether they shall 
remind them of what the Sabbath has done for us in better times, and 
attempt to bring back the nation to the observance of an institution 
that would dif^se intelligence, and soberness, and industry, and salva- 
tion all over the land ; or whether, disheartened by the difficulties in 
the case, and overpowered by numbers, they shall give it up in despair. 
On the position which each individual takes on these questions, more 
may depend than on any other single step in his life ; on his course in 
segard to the Sabbath, will depend much of the peace or the sorrow of 
the bed of death. 
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SERMON XXII. 

SECRET FAULTS. 

Psalm xix. 12 — ^Who can understand his errors ? Cleanse thou me from 
secret &ult8, 

Segbet Faults. — Men are usually much, less anxious to be free 
from them than they are to be restrained from open transgression. 
Yet, they enter deeply into the character, and will enter into the friture 
judgment. It is important, therefore, that we should understand our 
own secret propensities to evil ; and important that we should urge, 
with fervour and sincerity, the petition of the text, ^' Cleanse thou me 
from secret faults." 

The following points will be considered in illustrating this subject : — 

I. What are secret faults ; 

II. Bywhat means they are concealed; and, 

III. Why should we desire and pray to be delivered from them ? 

I. What are secret faults ? They stand opposed to open and '' pre- 
sumptuous transgressions;" to such as are seen and known by the 
world. They pertain to the motives, the feelings, the intentions of the 
heart. They relate particularly to such sins as the following ; — 

(1.) To the secret bias of the heart to evil. There may be what 
may be called latent guilt ; a propensity of the soul to sin which has 
never been developed, and of which, except in the feeblest degree, we 
may be scarcely conscious ourselves. Many a parent is surprised to see 
his son, in some new situation in hfe, evince a propensity to some form 
of vice which he had never suspected. The reason was, that he was 
not before placed in a situation to develop the peculiar depravity of 
his heart. Many a man discovers a propensiiy to evil suddenly springing 
up in his own soul, which is equally surprising to himself and to his 
friends. To his own amazement, he finds himself suddenly growing 
covetous, or ambitious, or proud, and wonders at the extraordinary 
power which the apparently new-bom propensity has over his mind. 
The reason is, that the strong native inclination of his soul has not 
before been in circumstances to develop itsel£ It has been held in 
check and abeyance, and no opportunity has occurred where he could 
act out his nature. No man ktiows what latent propensities to evfl 
there may be in the soul, until he has been thrown into a variety of 
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circumstances fitted to test his character, and show him what he is. 
The human heart is a great deep. No line has heen found long enough 
to soimd it ; and as it is in regard to the bottom of the ocean, so no one 
has ftdly told us what lies buried in the depths of the soul of man. 

(2.) Secret faults consist of the unholy thoughts which we intend 
no other person shall know. Some of those are usually of so gross a 
character, that the great body of persons at once reject them, and 
strive to be free from them. But ol&ezB are such as the mind indulges 
in, with little eflfort to remove them, and with little sense of their evil. 
They go materially into the formation of the character as it is seen by 
Ood, and as it is ultimately devidoped before men ; but they are often 
long indulged before there is any very decided effort to remove them, 
or any very deep conviction thact they are evil. Most imconverted 
minds are in the habit of indulging in trains of thought which they 
would by no means be willing that the world should know of; and not 
a few such thoughts are suffered to pass through tl]« minds of those 
who are prc^ess^y of pure life, which they are anxious to conceal from 
their fellow-men. Pew, indeed, are ihe hearts that would bear the 
revolution of its workings for a single day without exdting a bhudi; 
and few are the inhabitimts of this world, if thei« are any, who would 
be willing that their secret views, and tlKiughts, and j^ans, for any 
considerable period of their lives, should be laid open befooie their best 
friends. 

(3.) Secret faults are those sinM emotions and a^fecticms which rise 
up in the best hearts almost involuntarily, and against which a mind 
wishing to be pure stmg^es. They are the operations of a nature 
deeply deprav^. They are the steams that flow forth from the 
corrupt fountain — ^the heart. They are the result of former habits of 
thinking, and of the former course of life. There is much in habit, 
whether for good or evil, which we cannot understand. Essentially we 
mean by it, the facility for doing anythii^ which results frc»n having 
ofben done it ; and wheia onoe a man has acquired l^e habit of sinning, 
it will follow him and annoy him until contrary habits are formed. 
A man who has hemi in the habit of profimeness, will kmg afl«er find 
the words <^ blasphemy rising in his mind dbnost involantarily and 
irresistibly. He who has been an infidd, wiU find infidel thoughts and 
associations torturing his peace for years after he becomes a tme 
Ohristian. He who has been proud, and irritable, and sdfish, and stub- 
born, and self-confident, and ^ult-finding, and censorious b^ore his con- 
version, will find a c(»istant tendency to these sins afterwards, and will 
detect himself in their indnl^ence alinost before he is aware of it. He 
who was covetous or avaricious before his convexnoQ, will find the 
mighty remains ci these sins in his heart afber he becomes a Christian, 
and will be subjected to their secret opertt^on, even whoi hia general 
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course of life is that of a man of benevolence. We are beset witibi 
two classes of evils — ^there is the evil of our original bias to transgress 
— ^the powerful tendency with which we came into the world ; and there 
is the evil arising from long indulgence in habits of sin. He who com- 
mences the Chiistian life in youth, will have the least trouble £rom 
either of these sources; he who is converted at middle or advanced life, 
must expect a Airious warfare that shall cease only at death. 

(4.) Secnret &ults include those plans of evil which are not prose- 
cuted to thdr completion. They are formed, and there is an intention 
of executing them, but the opportunity does not occur; or some unex- 
pected barrier is thrown in the way; or the heart fails ; or death breaks 
up the scheme. Of all the plans of evil that have been formed on 
earth, but a small proportion have ever been executed ; and great as is 
the a^regate of iniquity, the amount would have been much more vast 
if all the purposes of wickedness had been accomplished as was desired 
by their projectors. Bad as the world is, and much occasion aa there 
is to mourn over it, yet but Httle of the evil that has in £ut exinted, 
has appeared to any but to the all-seeing eye of God. This is one 
reason why Ms estimate of the human character in the Bible, seems to 
be so much more severe than that which men f(»*m. He looks upon 
the heart ; sees all the unexecuted plans of evil ; knows what man 
would do if he were imrestrained ; and forms his view of the human 
character from what he sees in the secret chambers of the soul, and 
will judge men according to tiiat. 

In speaking of secret faults, I might go on to speak of the crimes 
that are perpetrated in darkness ; of those which escape the eye of the 
most vigilant police ; of those which have been committed and which 
sie forgotten ; and of those which are perpetokted under the specious 
name of virtue, and which pass for virtue among men. But the «iu- 
m^ration already given will frimish an idea of what I mean, and will 
prepare the way for considering the propriety of prayer for dehveranoe 
from them in another part of this discourse. I proceed, therefoare, to 
show, 

II. In the second place, some of the ways in which «in is concealed, 
or in which our fMilts are hid from detection, so that they remain 
imknown to others. 

(I.) I begin with observing that men design to conceal them. A 
power to hide our purposes is essential to the existence of society, and 
grows out of its very OTganization. The body becomes the shield of 
the soul to guard our |dans from l^e observation of other minds, and to 
bury our thoughts from the notice of all but the Omniscient Eye. It 
becomes a right which every man has, to conceal those of his plans in 
his own bosom whidi he is unwilling 'tiie world should know. This 
power we hold for good. It is essentialoften to the accomplishment of 
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our virtuous purposes, whicli would be defeated if we could not hide 
them from others ; it is vital to the performance of contemplated deeds 
of benevolence — ^for if the wicked could see them they would often defeat 
them. It constitutes individuality in the midst of society, that we are 
known only so far as we wish to be known; and that we may walk 
among thousands and be the depositories of our own secrets, and ke^ 
our individual aims hidden from the world. 

The power of concealment is, therefore, originally an arrangement for 
good. But it may be abused for purposes of evil ; and my observation 
now is, that a large part of the plans of wickedness in this world are 
concealed of design. There is a course of discipline in vice to accom- 
plish this, and it is often successM. God has placed in the human 
frame by nature certain indications of secret guilt ; and he meant that 
where that guilt existed it should betray itself for the well-being of 
society. He designed not only that the conscience should check the 
offender, but he implanted in the frame itself, certain indications of 
guilt which he intended also to be a safeguard of virtue. The blushing' 
cheek — ^the mysterious rush of blood there which no man can account 
for except on the supposition that there is a moral government and a 
God — ^he intended should be an index of guilt — ^and in a novice in 
iniquity it is so. The eye — tremulous, and abashed, and turning away-^ 
he intended should betray the secret wickedness of the soul — ^a fact also 
which no one can account for, except on the supposition that there is a 
God. The trembling frame, the hand palsied by the consciousness of 
crime when rawed to commit a deed of wickedness, he designed should 
reveal the guilty purpose of the soul. See a brow calm, and an eye 
serene, and a frame composed, and a hand steady, and a walk erect and 
firm, and you are struck with the indications of conscious innocence. 
The reverse indicates guilt. Now, one great art in this world is to 
obliterate the natural marks of guilt from the human frame, and to 
counterfeit the indications of innocence. The object is so to train the 

Xthat it will not reveal the secret conviction of crime ; so to disd- 
^ e the cheek that it will betray the guilty by a sudden rush of blood 
there ; so to fortify the hand and the mime that they will not by trem- 
bling disclose the purposes of the soul. One of the first lessons which 
the guilty attempt to learn is this ; a lesson most difficult, and yet some- 
times learned with great skill. That young man when he leaves his 
father's house to go to the theatre or to the gambling-room, or to asso- 
ciate with the vile, begins at once to study how he may control his eye 
and his cheek, as well as his words, in such a manner that they will not 
betray him. — ^Nature would reveal the deed as soon as he comes into the 
presence of his father or mother, if he would allow her to speak out ; 
but he wishes to put on the appearance of innocence, and to be able to 
tell a lie as if it were the truth* .That young man when he first pilfers 
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the drawer of his employer, would betray the act the next moment if 
he were to allow nature to speak out, and did not put the eye and the 
cheek under discipline that they should not betray him. That man 
who has commenced a career of fraud and villany ; who abuses his trust, 
and perverts or abstracts public funds, would betray himself at once if 
he would allow his nature to speak out. But he drills and disciplines 
himself, and his eye is calm, and his countenance is taught to be com- 
posed, and he speaks and acts as if he were an innocent man, and buries 
the consciousness of the crime deep in the recesses of the soul. Soon 
the brow is like brass, and the frame is schooled not to betray, and the 
living indexes of guilt which God had affixed to the body are obliterated, 
and the conscience is seared, and the whole man has departed from the 
beautiful form which God made, and has become an artificial and a 
guilty thing. 

Again. The arts of polished and refined life, to a melancholy extent, 
have the same object. They are so arranged as to conceal rancour, and 
envy, and hatred, and the desire of revenge. They aim not to eradicate 
them, but to conceal them. I speak, of course, not of all ; not I trust 
of the principal efforts which are made. I trust there is a much more 
pure and elevated code of morals among those who belong to the com- 
munity called " the world," than there once was. Lord Chesterfield, who 
once gave absolute law to the fashionable world, and who was charac- 
terized by Johnson as " teaching the morals of a woman of infamy, and 
the manners of a dancing-master," led the way in this system of hypo- 
crisy and deception. He himself was, not inappropriately, one of the 
first victims of the system. A favourite young man — an adopted son — 
to whom he wrote his celebrated letters, and on whom he lavished every 
possible means of education, was one of the first to conceal his own 
*' secret fault" in the marriage of a woman with whom a connexion would 
have never met with his approbation, and with a sad and betrayed heart 
he Hved to see that no confidence could be placed in his own hollow 
system. Yet who is ignorant that the arts of polished life are often 
assumed for the most base purposes, and that with all that education 
can give, and all that accomplishment can furnish, man can *' snule, and 
smile, and be a villain still ?" It is alleged not seldom that there are 
hypocrites in the church, and I do not deny that there may be. But 
there are hypocrites and deceivers elsewhere than in the church, and 
there is many a concealed purpose, many a secret fault in the bosoms 
of those "graced with polished manners and fine sense," who have assumed 
an outward guise the better to impose on the world, 

(2.) Many secret sins are concealed because there is no opportunity 
©f carrying the purpose into execution. The plan is laid, but some 
imforeseen occurrence prevents the execution of it, and it is abandoned. 
In some instances it may be cherished for years, and is not abandoned 
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\mial the last hope of carrying it into effect fails. A man forms a purpose 
of revenge, and pursues it from year to year, and looks out for an oppor- 
tunity to gratify it, until all hope fails, and then it is abandoned. Or, in 
more cases still, the plan is arrested by death, and the man dies with his 
wicked scheme unaccomplished. In the aggregate of the sins of this 
world, the number of imfimshed plans of evU is not small ; the number 
of those who are hurried into eternity with their plans imexecuted is 
not few, and no man who forms such a plan knows but that he will be 
hurried away while his scheme of iniquity is just ripening. No one 
knows, in the mysteriousness of sudden deaths, how many a just and 
mercifiil God takes away for the very purpose of arresting an unexecuted 
scheme of evil, and of saving the innocent from the wiles <^ the 
destroyer. 

(3.) Many faults are secret, because the individual has never been 
placed in circumstances to develop his character. He has innate pro- 
pensities to evil of which he is unconscious, and which would be soon, 
developed if he were placed in a favourable situation to show what he is. 
No small part of the virtue of this world is the result of circumstances. 
It is external and artificial. It does not reach and control the heart. 
It is formed by education; or it takes its form from the preval^it 
opinions in society ; or it is a matter of convenience or policy. Beneath 
it there is latent evil never yet brought out, and corruption which has 
never been exposed. No one of us £iows what we would be if we wer& 
so situated in life as to reveal exactly what we are. And none of us, 
therefore, should pride ourselves on our own supposed virtue, nor should 
we harshly judge our guilty fellows, l^ey may have shown what they 
are ; toe may have a nature quite as corrupt as they, and yet while they 
have wrecked character, and hope, and peace by their vices, we may be 
congratulating om*selves on our own purity, and priding ourselves on 
our integrity. " Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he 

(4.) Connected with tiiis we may observe, that the restraints of society 
conceal many a fault, and hide it from public view. The germ of the 
evil exists ; and when a £avouralde opportunity presents itsefi^ it is mani* 
fested. Tike restraints around a young man in a refined family or neigh- 
bourhood, often guard him. The authority of a father; the mild influence 
of a motiier ; the society of a sister, or the courtenes of life in the society 
in which he moves, preserve him. In a distant city, or in a for^gn 
land, how different the fact in regard to him ! There ihe tendency of 
the heart is developed, and in soenes of amusement and an HiB restraints 
of moEcality and of idmioii he alike disregaided and renounced. 

Such are some cf i^e ways in which the faults of the soul are oon* 
cealed. Who is i^bere that is not oonscious that he has himself miA 
aaoxsetfralisP Who is these tiiat has not been training himself^ thovgii 
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perhaps unconsciously, to conceal them? Who is thwe thtt hafl not 
feelings and plans that he is not wilHngto disclose — not merely hecause 
he beheves that another one has not a ripht to break in ii|>on the secresy 
of his own fe^ings and views, but because he knows they are loron^ t 
If the wish of some of the old philosophers iiiat ev^y man shouM have 
a glass in his bosom could be realized, how few woiild venture out in 
the streets at noonday ! What confusion, and blushes, and att^npts 
at concealment would it produce in any promiscuous assembly ! How 
would the busy woiid se^ the ^lades of night, and ovff houses be dens 
where we would seek to hide ourselves ! There is not a man among us 
that would be willing to hav« hie thoughts for a rongle week — the 
purest week of his life — written down and read to an assembly like this. 
For the truth of tiiis, I appeal to every man's own oonsdousness. And 
if this be truth, i^en what is 1^ himian heart ! What is man ! And 
with what propri€fty may each one urge the prayer of the tert, and say, 
" Cleanse thou me from secret faults." 

in. I proceed, in the third and last place, to state some reasons why 
we should pray to be delivered from secret faults. I remark, 

(1.) We should do it because we specaally need the grace of God to 
overcome them. I presume most of us wiio hove made the attempt to 
subdue th© inborn propensities of our nature to evil, have become entirely 
satisfied of our impoteney in sudi an undertaMng. Our external con- 
duct we can better guard and secure. Hw restraints of education, of 
our professions, and of society, aid tm much. Our calling may lead us 
into the circles of the refined and the pure ; our profession may be such 
as shall constrain us to act on 1^ principles of honesty and honour ; 
our whole success in life maybe dependent on our external probity and 
consistency. To fall into <^n £dn, in such drcumstanees^ is rare ; and 
the prospect of it is not so great as serioudly to alarm a virtuous mind. 
I believe, indeed, that it is only by the grace of God iiiat we can be 
kept in llie pectus of external ^moralUy, and I put no great confidence 
in that untried and untempted virtue which is ^^onfidect <]f a power to 
stand by itself; but still there are helps for the promotion c^ that virtue 
in the very frame-work of a well-organised society, on wMcAi we inay 
place some reBanee. But what protection against secret sins is thero 
around the human beait? Who knows it so wdU t^at he can guaird 
the approaches to it ? Who can so well describe or undeantand tiie deli» 
cste IsMTs of its assodatioos as to be aMe to d^)md it from unholy 
tiioughts P Who oan anest the passage of that flitting unholy thought 
tibflt oomes froM you know not where, and is bro«gnt y<m know not 
how, and <diat, however brief may be its stay, always Iaiv«s pcdlution 
l^efaind it P Who em ^seffely analyEe the laws of his«wnmind m regard 
to evil, and arrest and hold the train cf polluted isaages long enough 
to know how to guard against them in future, without danger of finding 
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a guilty pleasure in the contemplation, and desiring to retain them P 
Who can arrest that tide of evil recollections that comes pouring like a 
flood into a man's hosom from the rememhrances of his past life ? Who 
can of himself break the subtle chain of associated evil thoughts, or by 
an act of volition make a polluted mind pure ? And who — for I believe 
there is, and was, and is to be such an agency — ^who can foresee the 
approach of the great tempter, and shut up the avenues of the heart 
against him, and make his fiery darts reboimd ? It is not in feeble 
human nature to be successful alone in this warfare, and he who has but 
once made the experiment, will feel the propriety of applying to Qod 
to help him. More distressed and troubled by far at these secret faults 
than at the danger of external dereliction from duty ; more downcast 
and sad at the triumph which sin gets over him than from losses of 
property or health ; more anxious for purity of heart than for gold, yea, 
than much fine gold, he wiU feel the necessity of looking to the Great 
Source of piirity and strength for aid. For often the sadness on a man's 
countenance is not from losses and the cares of this life ; not from the 
death of friends, or failure of business ; it is from this internal war — 
this heavy load — ^these fiery arrows — ^these secret faults — ^these imholy 
imaginings — these distressing inroads made by intruding plans of evH 
on lis peace. " O what would not I give," may express the language of 
not a few, " for one day of perfect purity — one day without an improper 
emotion, or an imholy feeling — one day when I should think, and sp^k, 
and act just as I ought to — one day like that of an angel ; — like a day 
of the life of Jesus ; like the passing moments of the ever-blessed God. 
For such a day of purity I would part with all earth's gilded baubles, 
and sacrifice the most brilliant schemes that this world can furnish. 
How sweet would sleep be at the close of such a day ! How blessed to 
live — to awake again to repeat it, and to walk with God in perfect holi- 
ness. O come that blessed day when my heart shall be thus pure ; and 
when I shall sigh no more at night over the recollected errors and secret 
faults of the day, and when I shall feel that my easily-besetting sins 
shall torture my bosom no more !" 

(2.) Such secret faults are peculiarly offensive to God, and we 
should, therefore, pray to be cleansed from them. The guilt of the 
wicked plan is not annihilated or diminished in the view of the Searcher 
of hearts, because he chooses to arrest it by his own Providence, or 
because he never allows the sumer the opportunity of accomplishing it* 
Indeed the guilt of a long-cherished plan of evil, though it is never 
executed, may be much greater in his sight than an outbreaking of 
sudden passion, or a sudden yielding to temptation. Many an open 
act of sin is momentary, and then is over* Wrath kindles in the eye, 
and then as soon dies away* It is the passion of one, 
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That carries anger, as the flint bears fire, 
Which much enforced, shows a hasly spark. 
And straight is cold again. 

But tlie plan of revenge, the proud and obstinate temper, the pur- 
poses of infamy, may be long cherished, and will constitute in fact the 
real character of the man. That will be far more hateM in the sight 
of God than the sudden burst of passion, or the solitary act of intem- 
perance, or even the deed of blood, for these may be the result of tem- 
porary excitement. So of forgotten crime. It has passed away from 
your recollection. But though the specific act has passed away from 
your remembrance, yet its effects have not. It left a withering and 
a blighting influence on your soul. You are a less happy man, and 
a less pure man than you would have been had it not been for the 
secret fault, though that may have been long since forgotten. As fire 
that passes through the forest, leaves long desolation when the flame is 
extinguished, so has been the withering effects of sin on your soul — 
and God sees that soul scathed and blasted by the indwelling of former 
sinfiil thoughts and feelings. 

(3.) And I add, finally, that we should pray for this, because if 
secret faults are indulged, they will sooner or later break out like 
smothered fires, and the true character of the heart will be developed. 
Fires uncap a mountain because they have been long accumulating, 
and can be confined no longer. Streams that flow far imder ground, 
somewhere, though far firom the fountain, make their way to the sur- 
face. Disease that is long in the system, and that flows round and 
round in the blood, will at some time manifest itself, and so it is with 
the corruptions of the heart. They cannot always be concealed, and 
God designs that they shall not always be. It is well, under the divine 
administration, that the true state of the heart should be made mani^ 
fest, and that it should be seen what man is. Accordingly, few things 
are more common, than such sudden developments of character, and 
outbreakings of the secret faults of the soul. We are often shocked 
by such cases, and our philosophy about man seems to fail, and we are 
at a loss to account for the instances of sudden depravity that appal 
the community. A man of fair character, and enjoying universal con-^ 
fidence, becomes suddenly a public defaulter. A clergyman is guilty 
of some crime that shocks the moral sense of mankind. A man of 
supposed regular habits becomes suddenly intemperate. A man clothed 
with power, like Arnold, betrays his trust, and attempts to sell his 
country. A judge on the bench, like Bacon, shocks the world by the 
undisputed fact that he has been bribed. The commimity is horror* 
stricken, and we feel for the moment like distrusting every man, and 
doubting all virtue and all piety, and we are almost led to conclude 
that all our estimates of human character on which we have heretofore 
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acted are false — and we ask, Bot improperlj^ who is safe P In whom 
can we confide ? And we begin to di^jnwt efvery eki^ynian, and every 
of&cer, and every man of supposed mtegrity and good morals in public 
life, and every judge on the beneh. 

But these pcunful disdosiures aze not departures firmn the great prixH 
cdples of human nttbuve. There is amaamn in law, that no one aaaddenly 
b^omes eminently vila* These melanokoiy lapses into am are but 
ea^^onenti of the real dtaracteor of ticie man ; ii» r^ulaar results of a 
hmg course oi guilt ; the regular outbresikings of secret faults — ^like the 
Inieaking out of the vdcano, ot like the tnmbhng down of a bowing 
wall, or the &11 of a house thait has been long imdemiined by secret 
streams. In the case of the clergymian who becomes uapvincipled and 
vile ; who shocks our moral sense, and degrades himself and his high 
calSmg by s<aiie pubUe aad shameful offence, we are sot to suppose i£ak 
this is a siuidem fault or crime. There has been a long previous pre- 
paration. There haa bean a rdaxing <^ the high sense of obligation, 
and of the saeredness of his caUing ; Hhexe haa been a trun of evil 
thoughts, and imholy imaginings ; there has been an indulgence in 
giull^ wishes, and the rovings of an impure eye and imaginati<m ; — 
there has been a neglect oi secret prayer and of conmmnicm with God 
— and Qrod sullMrs him to fell, not laerely to mark his deteBtation of 
the open carime, but of the long train of evil thoughts that have led on 
at \mgiih to so psinM a eata^rc^he. The man who has betrayed hk 
trust, and who shocks the comwimity by some stupendous crime as 
a public de£Milter, we aire not to sippose has been led by sudden temp- 
tation into the mn, or that the act which now amazes us ia a solitary 
aet. Back of that, ikysae has been a seriea of secret faults that have 
been acounulating- like pent up waters, and that now burst forth in 
an enormous act of guilt that sweeps away everything that is vahiable 
m his charact^, aood that ia peaeefol in hui domestie circle. The maa 
who betrays hit country, as Arnold sought to do, isoea not perform 
aueh a deed by one act o£ sudden tempbation. Far back in guilty 
{Measures, in ^itravagaace oi livii^, in seevet dissatisfactkm with his 
Q«mmancler or hia country, in dist^^Kunted ambitioii, en^y, ma&e, or 
covetousness, is laid the fomidation of the enormous crime, and the act 
of treason is yMit the ea^ponent oi the man's secxrt guilt. And the 
judge on the bcDoh who diur^arda the purity of the ermine, and who 
adls justice ior a bribe, does not do thia deed aLcHie. It ia the result 
of secret crimes and guilty desires^ of a weakened sense of honour and 
oUigation, of habitual contemplation of plans of evil, imtil the strmigth 
of guilt surpasses his saise of honesty and honour, and he falk to rise 
no more. And so aitr cherished seer^ faults wi& yet manifest them^ 

* IXaao sipanbft tarpkwhmiB. 
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sebres unless they are checked and removed by the grace of God, aod 
hy the blood of the atonement. In a puipe heart only are we safe* 
The indulgence in unholy thoughts^ and impure imaginings, and in the 
contemplation of guilty pleasures, no man, no matter what his rank or 
standii^ or external chanicter, is safe. We are safe only when in the 
sincerity of our hearts, and in the deep consciousness of internal cor- 
ruption and great feebleness, we can lift our eyes habitually to heaven, 
aod say, ^' Cleanse us &om secret faults, keep us back Srom presump* 
tuous transgression." 

BEMABES. 

(1.) Who can understand his errors f Who knows what man is ? 
Who knows himseK? We look upon the fair exterior, the polished 
manners, but who knows what is in the heart ? A man oi forty feels 
that he knows much less of himself than he supposed he did at twenty; 
and increasing years only serve to astonish him with the great deep of 
depravity in the human soul. His own heart is more and more an 
enigma ; and his observation of his own feelings teach him more and 
mcMre to distrust himself. We loc^ on men high in office and in publie 
confidence, we see them on an eminence, and a halo of glory seems to 
be around their heads, and then we see them suddenly MI into irre- 
trievable ignominy, and we instinctivdy ask, Who is safe? Who is next 
to fall? Who can be safely and wholly trusted ? We weep over their 
fall. Let the effect be to lead us more and more to distrust ourselves, 
and to put our trust in God. 

(2.) We should be humble. The fall of others, and our own con- 
scious sinftdness ; our deeds of forgotten guilt and our half-executed 
plans of evil, should make us humble. " Oh, why should mortal man 
be proud?" 

Follies and crimes, a countless sum. 
Are crowded in life's little span ; 
How ill, alas, does pride become 
That erring, guilty creature, man ! 

Our career has done but little to lift us up with pride in its recollec- 
tion ; and our own course .of life should produce any other feeling than 
self-congratulation in the retrospect. 

(3.) We have much to dread at the revelations of the day of judg- 
ment. Those secret faults of the sinner will be brought out to noon- 
day then. God will bring every secret thing into judgment. You have 
laboured long and hard to conceal your purposes. You have supposed 
that the darkness of night might hide them. You have congratulated 
yourself in the belief that they were unknown by the world. But 
there has been one eye upon you and yoin* sins — one eye that has never 
been turned away by day or by night ; and there has been a book of 
record where every word, and thought, and feeling has been written 
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down; and there is one mind that remembers all. Sinner, for every 
evil thought, for every impure desire, for every deed of darkness, for 
every half-formed plan of evil, you are to give account to God. O what 
a scene will be exhibited on the great day of trial ! Who can bear the 
revelations of that day ? Who of you could bear to have your past lives 
and feelings all drawn out and exposed in letters of living light to this 
congregation ? Who is there here that would not call on the mountains 
to shelter him, and the hills to cover him, at the prospect of such 
a revelation ? Not one. With no consciousness of sinfulness but such 
as I believe common to man ; with the recollection of the general aim 
of my life to do right ; with great occasion for thanksgiving that I have 
been preserved from the open vices that have ruined so many who b^an 
the career of life with me, yet I confess to you, that if there is anything 
that I should more than all other things dread, it would be that the 
record of all my thoughts and feelings should be exhibited to the assem- 
bled universe in the last day. That the universe would acquiesce in my 
condemnation on such a revelation, I have no manner of doubt. And 
if there is any one thing for which I desire to give unfeigned thanks 
more than others, it is that through the blood of Christ, those sins may 
be blotted out ; and that through the infinite mercy of God the secret 
sins of which I am conscious, may neveb — ^no neveb — be disclosed to 
assembled worlds. 
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, SERMON XXIII. 

PREPARATION TO MEET GOD. 

Amos iv. 12 — Prepare to meet thy God. 

Feom these impressive and solemn words, I propose to give an 
answer to the following inquiries : — 

I. To whom may the command be considered as addressed ? 

II. Why should a preparation be made to meet God ? 

III. In what way are we to prepare for it ? and 

IV. When should it be done ? 

I. To whom may the command be considered as addressed ? The 
general answer to this inquiry is obvious. It is to be regarded as 
addressed to all those who have made no preparation for meeting God ; 
I mean those who have never made this a specific and settled part of 
their plans, or who have not devoted their attention to it so as to have 
that done which is needful to be done. This class comprises a large 
portion of the human family; a large portion of those to whom the 
Gospel is preached. The idea is, that they have done nothing which 
can be considered as having been performed with reference to the 
fiiture interview with their final Judge. They have done many things 
— and done them very well — with reference to other matters, but they 
have done nothing with a distinct desire and intention to be prepared 
to stand at his bar. 

This general description comprises several classes who may be regarded 
as especially addressed. 

(1.) Those who have designedly crowded the whole subject fi:om 
their minds, and who have been imwilling to bestow any thought on 
it as a personal matter. They may have listened respectfiilly to the 
preaching of the Gospel ; or they may have bestowed some attention 
on religion as a speculative inquiry, but they have intentionally resisted 
all its appeals to them personally. Whenever they have reasoned or 
conversed on the subject of religion, it has been with an intention 
that it should make no personal impression on them. They have never 
allowed the warnings and appeals of truth to have any direct bearing 
on themselves ; nor in the whole course of their Hves have they ev^r 
done one thing with a distinct and simple intention to be prepared to 
meet God. They have done nothing which cannot be accounted for on 
some other supposition, and they are conscious that they have never 
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spent one half hour in their lives in doing anything with a sole desire 
to he prepared to meet their Maker. 

(2.) This description emhraees also those who have deferred the 
suhject with an intention to prepare at a ftiture time. They have some 
sense of the importance and necessity of making preparation. They 
see and admit that something more is to he done than has heen done. 
It is not their design that it shall he wholly n^ected. But they 
have deferred doing what is necessary to he done — ^whatever they may 
suppose that to be-— to a future period ; one till he shall have finished 
his education ; another till he shall be more at leisure, and less bur- 
dened with cares ; another to a bed of sickness ; another to old age, 
or the hour of death. Whatever may be the motives which lead 
them to delay it, or whatever may be iSieir views of what is necessary 
to be done, they agree in this, that it is not yet done, and that a pre* 
paration is yet to be made. 

(3.) There are embraced in this g^ieral class, also, those who have 
spent their time in pareparing for other things, so as to crowd this 
subject out, though without any specific or settled intention to do so. 
They have been anxious to get ready for this life, and they have 
unconsciously, almost — or thoughtlesdy, at any rate — neglected a pre- 
paration for a life to come. At one time they have been occupied in 
preparing for a journey or a voyage — and th^ it was crowded firom 
the mind. Or the youth has be^ fitting for college, or for a profes- 
sion ; or the young female has been engaged in acquiring skill in musie, 
or solid learning, or preparing to adorn the refined circle ; or the young 
man has been preparing to be a merchaot, or a mechanic ; and a pre- 
paration to meet God has been — ^not exactly with design, but insensibly 
neglected. It has not come befoare his tdxdA as a matter of distinct 
inquiry, what is necessary to be prepared to meet God, as it has what 
is necessary to prepare him to act his part well in life ; or if it has, it 
has been a momentary suggestion, and the solution has been deferred 
to a future period, and he is now ui^repared. 

(4.) The general description embraces, also, those who have given 
some slight attention to the subject, but who have settled down on 
that which wiU, in fact, constitute no preparation when they come to 
appear before Qtod. They are relyrog on some delusive views and 
hopes ; some erroneous doctrine, or q)inions ; some vague, imsettled, 
and unsubstantial feelings ; something that is different from what God 
has declared to be essential to a preparation to meet him. It is imxna^ 
terial to my purpose what that may be ; nor will I run the risk of 
exciting prejudice against what I am yet to say, by attempting to 
specify what I mean. The general remark is all that is needM here — 
that it is not everything whKh will prepare a man to meet God. On 
some things we should agree — on others we might differ. We should 
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agree tbat it is not a man's heiglit or colour ; not beautj or strengtii ; 
not talent or learning ; not wealtK or adorning ; not extanal accom- 
plishments (X profesdonal aooinenee ; not spl^did mansirais or eqni* 
page, that constitute a preparation to meet God. We miglit differ as 
to the p<»nt whethisr amiablenesa and lumestj ; whether a fair du^ 
racter and a liie of integrity ; whether,, if, we dx) ri^t to men^ thon^ 
we neglect our Maker, some c»r all of these things would he a suffieiatl 
preparation. It is not needM to argue that point here. The general 
ohserration will be undii^uted — that there is tomethim which is 
required to prepare us to meet Crod, and that it is possi&e that we 
may be depending on somethmg else rather than on what €k>d demands. 
If it is not beauty that is required, it is something else ; if it is not 
wealth, it is something dse ; if it is not accomplishment, it is some- 
thing else ; if it is not amiableness, it is something else ; if it is nod 
external morality, it is something else ; and we may be Tniataking t^t 
which is wd required for that whidi is. But in soeh a case it is dear 
that there would be, in fact, no preparation to meet GU)d. 

These dasses^ it will be seen at once,^ unbrace a large portion of the 
human family. What with those who intentionally crowd the whole 
subject from the mind, and those who designedly posipcme it to a 
future pmod, and those who in pr^)aring for other things neglect a 
pr^aration to meet Gk)d, and those who make a false preparation — ^in 
the diureh and out of it— ni> one can doubt that a Tery large propor- 
tion of the community is embraced. For the most solemn and im- 
portant m(Mnent of existence no preparation is made, aikd the mass of 
men liye as if it were nef er to occur. The uae to be made o£ thia £ict 
belongs to anoth^ part of this discourse. I proceed to the 

II. Second point of my diM^ourse — ^to show whf pr^aration shoold 
be made to meet God. Why may it not be left without special soli- 
citude aa an event where pr^araiion would be needless ? The answers 
to this question will probabfy at once oceur to erery reflecting mind ; 
but though obvious, they are sui^ as in th» hurry and bustle of Hfe 
we are prone to foi^et, and I will recall aofme of theoBi to your recol- 
lection. They are sodb aa the following : — 

(1.) Because it is to be our first interview with him fiace to &ee. 
Here we do not see him. We attempt to trace tike proofs of his exist- 
ence in his works,, and look " through nature up to nature's G^df' or 
we listen to his commands and threatenings in his word. But he is 
unseen stilly and the eonceptioii is faint and obscure. " No man hath 
seen him, or can see him aind live.** We trace alongthe proo& of his 
existence in his worics from point to point ; but we do not see €k)d. 
We stretch our ^es over the vast ocean, and see the {ffoof that he la 
great ; but we do not see God in the distance. We follow the light- 
ning's rapid fladi as the clouds are. covered with a Uaze of lights but 
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that flash does not enable us, through the openings of the clouds, to 
see God. We seize the telescope and point it to the heavens, and look 
on rolling worlds, and penetrate into the unfathomable abyss where no 
numbers can compute the distance; but still amidst those distant 
worlds and systems we have not seen God. We close our eyes in 
prayer, and address the invisible and the great God, and attempt to 
form in our imaginations an image of what he is ; but we have not 
seen him. When we die we shall meet him face to face. It will be 
the first interview where the veil of flesh and sense wiU not obscure 
the vision ; and for such an interview with the Almighty God man 
should be prepared. 

(2.) We should make preparation because we shall meet him in very 
solemn circumstances. It will be away from friends ; from the body ; 
from the familiar scenes with which we have been conversant here. It 
will be when we shall be alone with God. It will be the next act that 
shall succeed the solemn act of dying. A man who is to meet Grod as 
soon as he dies, should make some preparation for it. If he were to 
meet him on a lonely mountain, like Moses, amidst clouds and tempests 
— ^though he had left many friends at the base — as he clambered up 
its steep ascent, he would feel that he ought to be prepared for that 
solemn interview. How much more when he leaves his friends weeping 
around his pale, lifeless body ; when he travels alone and disembodied, 
the imtrodden, dark way up to God ; when he goes there without a 
friend or an advocate ; when he goes to come back no more ! 

(3.) We should make preparation, because we go there on a very 
solemn errand. We go there not as idle spectators ; not to behold the 
glory of the divine dwelling and throne ; not as we often travel to 
other lands to see the works of nature, or the monuments of art ; but 
we go on the final trial, and with reference to the irreversible doom of 
the soul. A man who is soon to be put on trial for his life, feels that 
much must be done with reference to that important day in his exist- 
ence ; and makes the preparation accordingly* Everything about the 
kind of testimony on which he can rely ; everything in the law, in 
the character of the judge and of the jury, becomes to him a matter of 
moment, and he looks it all over with most anxious solicitude. He who 
should have the prospect of feuch a trial before him, and who should 
evince the same imconcem on these points which the mass of men do 
in reference to their trial before God, would be regarded as a fool or a 
madman. Should we go into his cell and find him engaged in blowing 
up bubbles, or in some other trifling employment, manifesting the 
utmost indifference to all that we could say of the character of the 
judge or jury, or to the importance of being prepared for the arraign^ 
ment, we should regard him as bereft of the characteristics of a rational 
being. On the issue of that interview with God depends everything 
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tliat is dear to us hereafter. There will not he a moment in all that 
boundless eternity before us which will not be affected by the results 
of that day's investigation. To us, it will be the most solemn moment 
of our existence — a period to be remembered in all the days of our 
future being — as it should be anticipated with anxious solicitude in all 
the days that precede it. 

(4.) We should make preparation, because he has solemnly com- 
manded it. With the utmost clearness and solemnity, he has required 
us to be ready. 'No part of the Saviour's instructions was more 
plain and solemn than to make this the first business of life. Every- 
thing else was to give way to it. Not even love to a parent ; not 
the care of a family ; not the duty of hospitality to friends ; not even 
attendance on the funeral obsequies of a deceased relative, were to 
interfere with this. First in our affections, first in our efforts, we 
were to seek God : and whatever else was neglected, that was not to 
be deferred for one moment. My Mend, you value yourself on the 
fact that you are not an open violator of the law of God. You do not 
worship idols ; you do not profane the name of God : you do not curse 
father and mother ; you are not a murderer, an adulterer, a thief, a liar. 
But here is a command as positive, as direct, as solemn, and I add, as 
important as any one of these — a command which you are habitually 
and of design neglecting. It is not mere counsel or advice ; it is the 
solemn command of the Most High, to be ready to meet him, to be 
prepared to give up your accoimt, to be fitted for the final trials to 
settle the great question of the soul's salvation as the first thing in Ufe. 
No one can doubt that he meant to be imderstood as saying that this 
is his first claim on the heart, and that your first duty is there. 

(5.) We should make preparation to meet him, because when we 
are brought before him it will be too late to do what is necessary to 
be done. The path up to the judgment-seat is not a way of prepara- 
tion ; nor at his bar is it a place to prepare for eternity. It is no 
time to prepare for battle when the enemy is in the camp ; no time to 
make ready to meet a foe when he has broken open your door. There 
is such a thing as putting off preparation until it is too late. A man 
may neglect the care of fis hejdth, imtil it is too late. A student majr 
suffer the proper time to prepare for a profession to glide away, until 
it is too late. A farmer may neglect to plough and sow, imtil it is too 
late. A man on a rapid stream near a cati^t may neglect to make 
efforts to reach the shore, until it is too late. And so in religion. It is 
easy to put it off fi:om childhood to youth ; firom youth to manhood; from 
manhood to old age, until it shall be too late. Beyond that interview 
with God, there is no preparation. Your eternity is not to be made up 
of a series of successive probations, where, though you fail in one, you 
may avail yourself of another. There is but one probation — O how 
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ghod: ; bow fleeting ; how soon gone ! The ehiittle of the weaver 
flies not swifter; nor do the shadows move more rapidly ovar the plain. 
Each day leases the nxnnher kss — and not one of them can be recalled. 
Life is passed through not to be travelled over again ; and each foot- 
print is made to be seen by ns no mtore. He that comes after us may 
track our way nearer and nearer to the beach where ihe ocean of 
eternity rolls ; he may see step after step in the sand — till he comes 
to the last print, half washed away by the tide, where we plimged into 
the vast ocean, and disappesped for ever. You go not back again. 
This day, this hour, yott Irve but once — and this setting son will have 
taken one irrecoverably from the allotted days of your probation. I 
wonda* at man. The earth is our place of proba6(m---cuDtd it is o^ 
— ^literally, absolutely tdl. In that probation, if ever, you and I are to 
be prepared for that vast eternity on which we enta* in a few dayB. 
If not prepared then, we are never to be prepared. Point me, fellow- 
mortal, to the slightest proof whatever, or to the slightest presumption 
— ^I will not ask for proof—- that another season of probation is to be 
granted to you beyond the judgment of the great day, and I will 
never urge this point again. But if there is none, my dying fdlow- 
man, you ought to be prepared to meet Ood. It is not a thing of 
privilege, it is a thing of obligation. Your conscience, your reason, 
your sober judgment, all lespood to the claim which I urge upon you, 
that you should be ready to meet God. You who have adopted & as 
a settled puxpose that you will not enter a profession without being 
prepaered for it ; you who will not appear in lie gay assembly without 
ho\n:s spent, under skilful hands, at the toilet, that you may be pre- 
pared for it, ought to be prepared to appear before G-od. You ought 
to have on a hnghier ihsoi any earthly array ; you ought to have on the 
garments of salvaidon — ^the pure and spotless robes wroi:^ht by the 
" Bedeemer's hands, and dyed in his blood.*' Not as you are now, 
sinM, unfoEgiven, gay, worldly, thoughtless, ambitious, should you 
stand b^ore the gr^ and pure Jehotah to receive the sentence which 
will seal your etesnal doom. 

IIL I proceed, in the third place, to show what is necessary to be 
done in crder to be prepared to meet God. I shall do this in the 
fewest Winds, and in the plainest manner possible. 

I would observe then, iibs/b jmere bravery or courage is not a prepara- 
tioD. to meet God. The soldier meets the cannon^s mouth; ^ 
duellist meets his foe on the field; the st^rosig man meets danger 
wil^ut shrinking ; *tike dying man <m a bed of pain smnmons all his 
stoenglii, and neithar ti^mbles nor is alarmed — ^and hravdy did. 
Strong in physical oourage, his cheek is not Uaindied wil^ fear, nor do 
his knees Iremble at the a^^roach of danger; and finends and eulogistSy 
pecfcdois and MBtorians, soikL ttie brave man to heaven. But I take it^ 
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God is not to be met with mere brav^y or heroism. It is not phy- 
meal com*age that is to carry the point against the Almighty. The 
battery may be approached by the brave man ; murderer may meet 
mttrderer in the field, and look each other in the eye without qnailing, 
but this is not the way in which man is to meet Gk)d — face to face, and 
eye to eye. Nor are courage, and defiance, and the fearless bearing 
which faces the cannon's mouth, that by which the kingdom of heaven 
is to be taken. The conquests of Caesar, Alexander, Nj^leon, and 
Ndson stoj^ed far this side the eternal throne ; nor wiU bravery ever 
make an impresdon on the Almighty God. 

Not more is he prepared to meet God who bids defiance to death ; 
who can jest at the dying pang ; who sunmions all his vigoin* to main* 
tain his infidel principles to the last, and who secures the eulogium from 
his friends, "He died hke a man. He shrank not; he feared not; 
he trembled not ; and firm in his principles and integrity, he died like 
a man." Like a man, exactly: — a proud, self-confident, sinful man. 
He has his reward. Some friend will rear a stone over his tomb, or 
pen a lying obituary notice that assures tiie world he has gone to 
heaven ; and the lying epitaph shall delude hundreds, while his soul 
shall be in hell. But God is not thus deceived. Nor does forced 
and unnatural calmness, or miserable stupidity at the approach of 
death, beguile him with the belief that the man proud as Lucifer, 
though in death, has a claim to an admission to heaven. The indecent 
jesting of Hume when he died did not move God any more than the 
ravings and blasphemies of Paine or Voltaire. Nor is a studied in- 
sensibility in death the proper preparaticm to meet God. Insensibility 
is not what God has anywhere, either by reas<m or his word, required. 
It is no more manly than it is religious, to be insensible at the pros* 
pect of appearing at the bar of God. He who can sport on death's 
brink, and laugh at the idea of being brought on trial before the eternal 
bar, or cultivate a studied iosensilnlity at the idea ai eternity, has no 
more the spirit of a man than he has of a Christian. It is a place 
where man on^ii to feel ; where €k>d meant he should feel ; and where 
all his nature commands him to fed. 

What is then necessary to pr^are us to meet God P I answer, 
(1.) It is necessary to be reconciled to him. No one is prepared to 
meet him to whom he is a siaranger or a foe. No cme can be pr^Mured 
to meet him who has been at no pains to enquire into his character, or 
who has never sought to please him. No Gne can be prepared to meet 
biTTi who has related his claims, and who has during his life put him- 
8df into an attitude of hostility to him. H^ie man who has made it a 
p(Hnt to resist every impression which God would make on his' heart; 
to crowd tram his mind all i^e i^»peals which He has made to him ; to 
have as Mttle to do wit^ him as possible ; never to tldiik of him if h» 
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could avoid it, and, when it could not be avoided, to think of him only 
as severe, and harsh, and unjust m his claims, is assuredly not prepared 
to meet him. Could he avoid it, he never would meet him. Had he 
his owif choice, he would prefer never to think of him again. Bat in 
order to meet him in peace, it is needful that the heart be reconciled 
to him. Enmity must be laid aside. He must be regarded as a 
friend ; and whatever there is in the heart of hostility to him, or of 
dissatisfaction with his government and claims ; whatever disposition 
there is to disregard or oppose him, must be laid aside. No man can 
be prepared to meet him who in form or in fact, in heart or in pubHc 
conduct, regards him as an enemy. When we come to stand before 
God we shall wish to look on him as a Mend, and not as an almighty 
foe. Hence, with the utmost propriety, the whole of the Grospel is 
regarded as an exhortation to men to be reconciled to God. (2 Cor. 
V. 19, 20.) 

(2.) It is necessary in order to be prepared to meet God, to be bom 
again ; to be renewed by the Holy Ghost. A higher than man — ^he 
who is to decide our eternal destiny — ^has settled this without any 
ambiguity. " Verily, verily, I say unto thee. Except a man be bom 
again, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God." (John iii. 3.) No 
matter what else a man may have, unless he has experienced thU 
change, he will be excluded from heaven. It would be impossible to 
make a statement more explicit, or more alarming to large classes of 
men. The heart is deceilJul. It betrays itself. And it is on this 
point constantly practising a deception. You do not mean to be re- 
garded as infidels — and you are not ; you are not disposed to be ranked 
with scoffers ; you are not disposed to be the open enemy of any of the 
doctrines of the Bible ; but here there is a constant delusion playing 
around the heart, and a secret and most withering unbelief of the words 
of the Saviour, " You must be bom again,'* is the Redeemer's language, 
" or you cannot be saved." Yet the feeling of the heart is, there may 
be an exception m my case. My character for integrity or amiableness 
is such that it cannot be indispensable for me, and the heart is, un- 
consciously almost, substituting something in place of the new birth. 
You do not depend on the fact that you have been bom again as the 
evidence that you will be saved. You depend on something else — ' 
something which in you/r case will render such a change unnecessary. 
lAnd when you think of meeting God, it is not with the evidence that 
the heart has been changed, but with something else that may then 
answer the purpose, or may be substituted in its stead. 

(3.) There must be tme repentance for sin, and tme fidth in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. On this point no one here will doubt what are the 
teachings of the Bible. '^ He that beUeveth and is baptized shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned.'* No declarations 
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can possibly be more explicit than those which occur respecting the 
necessity of repentance and faith. They are addressed to all classes of 
mankind; they admit of no exceptions. The man who, in the fair 
sense of the word, is a true penitent, and has true faith in the Lord 
Jesus, is prepared to meet God ; the man who is not a penitent, and 
who has not that faith, is not prepared to meet him. He may be 
prepared for other things, but he is not prepared for that hour when 
he will stand at his bar. He may be prepared to adorn a profession ; 
to charm in the social circle ; to preside on a bench of justice ; to 
occupy an exalted office ; to go as an ambassador to foreign courts ; 
but he is not prepared to meet his Maker. He may be rich, honoured, 
beloved, talented, learned, but he is not ready to meet God. You may 
be amiable, accompHshed, admired, flattered, but you are not prepared 
to meet Gt)d. For the truth of this, I plant my foot not on human 
reasoning or conjecture ; not on philosophy or fancy ; but on the 
authority of the Bible. 

The sum of what I say is this : to be prepared to meet God, we 
must comply exactly with what he requires. We must meet his terms. 
It is not what we would have supposed would constitute a preparation ; 
it is not what we may fancy wiU answer the purpose ; it is not what 
we may choose to substitue in its place. Arsenic will not supply the 
place of bread in supporting life, or oil the place of water in putting 
out a fire ; nor will amiableness, and accomplishments, and learning, 
and external morality supply the place of what God requires. You 
can find no substitute for reconciliation with God. You can find no 
declaration that you may be saved by moraUty, or amiableness, or 
integrity, and that J must be saved by faith in the Lord Jesus. You 
can find no evidence that you may be saved by an upright hfe, and by 
your rank in society, and the poor and the down-trodden only by faith 
in the Lord Jesus. God makes no such distinctions among mankind. 
There are no such classes and grades in his kingdom. There are no 
royal paths to heaven. There are but two classes of people on earth 
— the righteous and the wicked. There are but two paths that mortals 
travel — the way to heaven and the way to hell. There are but two 
places at the judgment bar — ^the right and the left hand of the Judge. 
There are but two worlds beyond — ^heaven and hell — one the abode of 
the penitent and believing — ^the other of the impenitent and the un- 
believing. There are no Elysian fields — ^where the proud, the gay, the 
fashionable, the impenitent may dwell — ^fields of fancy, of amusement, 
of poetry, of the dance and the song — or realms of irreligious literature 
and science, where those may dwell who do not like to retain God in 
their knowledge. 

No one ever need to have made any mistake on this point. K any 
one is ignorant of what is necessary in order to enter heaven, it is his 

X 
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own fault. It is not needful that any one should live without hope ; it is 
not needful that any one should meet God unprepared. So plain is the 
account of this matter in the Bible that he may run that reads ; and 
if any man comes to a bed of death unprepared, he does it with his 
eyes open. There is not a child here who cannot tell what is needful 
to be prepared to meet God ; and I am not mentioning any new thing 
to you when I remind you that what you are relying on for salvation 
is not what God requires. Your amiableness is not the love of God. 
Your morality is not religion. Your accomplishments are not Mth in 
Jesus Christ. Your pride of heart and character ; your dependence on 
your own righteousness, is not repentance. Your indifference to religion 
is not the peace resulting from reconciliation with God ; your culti- 
vated stoicism when you think of death, is not the Christian victory 
over the grave. Physical and moral courage ; the bravery which defies 
death, is not the qualification with which to meet God. 

IV. It remains only to add a remark on the fourth point proposed 
— the inquiry when we should prepare to meet God ? You anticipate 
what I would say. You know what is the requirement in the Bible 
on that point. You have heard, to painful satiety, the arguments and 
commands which require us to do it now ; — to attend to it to-day ; to 
defer it no longer. You are familiar with the fact that the Bible requires 
it to be done at once ; that it demands that every thing eke should 
give way for that ; that this day may end your probation, and that 
there is slender probability that preparation will be made on a dying 
bed. I might content myself with laying this command across your 
path — "Prepare to meet thy God." I might go to the Bible, and 
bring appeals and commands almost without number, all pressing the 
point, — " Prepare to meet thy God." I might take you to the sinner's 
death-bed, and describe his dying horrors, and pointing you to that 
sad scene, say to you, " Pr^are to meet thy God." I might ask you 
to recall the cases of sudden death — ^when the youngs the vigorous, 
and the lovely die — and pointing you to their solemn warnings, say, 
" Prepare to meet thy God." I might ask you to go and walk among 
the tombs ; to measure the length of the graves there, to find out 
whether any die as young as you ; or to recall, as you stand there, the 
image of some dear departed friend, or the last accents and warnings of 
a mother, and say to you in that solemn scene, " Young man, prepare 
to meet thy God." Or I might attempt a description of the scenes of 
the last day — of the rising dead ; of the descending Saviour ; of the 
throne of judgment ; of the alarm and horror of the sinner there ; of 
the awful doom which awaits him — and standing by anticipation 
amidst these solemn scenes, might say, " Prepare to meet thy God." I 
had thought of a different line of remark with which to close my 
^peal. I had thought of making your own sentiments speak out. 
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and of exhibiting the reasoning which is passing through your mind ; 
and when the command comes, " Prepare to meet Grod," I had thought 
to say to you, as you say to yourself, " No — do not obey it now. It is 
doubtful whether it is for you. It is for that miserable wretch — ^the 
outcast of society. It is for that profane and drunken man. It is for 
the miserable heathen ; that poor slave ; the weather-beaten seaman ; 
the prisoner doomed to die; the profligate young man; the bold 
blasphemer. It cannot be for you, so amiable, so upright, so moral. 
Regard it not — at least now. Enjoy that party which you have in 
anticipation ; go into that gay circle where God is forgotten ; refuse to 
be found among the anxious and the troubled, who inqiiire the way to 
life. Not for you, so young, so vigorous, so ftdl of hope, so loved, so 
anxious to please aU ; not with you for such a chance of life, and with 
a character so amiable, can such a command be intended ; not for you 
certainly now, whatever may be in future years. Enjqy the worid. 
Make much of it. Drive on its pleasures and its gains ; and forget 
the God that made you, and forget that there is a Saviour that died for 
you, and that there is a grave, a heaven, a judgment, and an eternity." 
But I must not speak so. Ye young of either sex ; ye childl«en, youth, 
men; ye amiable, upright, accomplished, moral, there u a, grave; a 
God ; a heaven ; a hcU. I solemnly warn you as a minister of religion 
— myself soon to die — ^to be ready for death ; and were it my dying 
message, would say with the last ikpii^ accents of my lips, " Prepare 
ifow to meet thy God.'* Let not that sun set, I solemnly conjure and 
chai^ you, in view of the judgment of the great day, without having 
done sometldng — without having at least once prayed — ^that you may 
be prepared to meet God ! 
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SERMON XXIV. 

THE BURDEN OF DTJMAH. 

ISA. zxi. 11, 12 — The burden of Dumah. He calleth to me out of Seir, Watch- 
man, what of the night ? Watchman, what of the night ? The watchznan said. 
The morning cometh, and also the night : if ye will enquire, enquire ye : return^ 
come. 

This is a single prophecy ; and a whole prophecy. It has no imme- 
diate connexion with what precedes, or with what follows in the chapter ; 
and if it were taken out of the place which it now occupies in the Book 
of Isaiah, and placed in any other part of the Book, or even of the Bible, 
I do not see but it would be as intelligible as it is now. It is a striking 
specimen of the manner of Isaiah when he is fuHl of a subject, and when, 
as is ofben the case, the prophetic words flow from his mouth not like a 
gentle and fertilizing stream, hut like a torrent that has heen obstructed, 
and that now rushes impetuously over all harriers. It is also a specimen 
of his manner when he is ironical or sarcastic : and when he designs to 
convey some truth of vital interest that shall reach the heart of a taunting 
enemy of God and his cause. The prophecy is abrupt, concise, enigma- 
tical, obscure. It is probably Httle imderstood by most of the readers 
of this wonderftd prophet, as it has heen by most commentators. Yet^ 
notwithstanding its obscurity, it is seen to be beautifrd ; and there are 
few readers of the Bible who do not wish to understand it. It is capahle, 
I think, of an easy explanation ; and is adapted to convey most import- 
ant instruction alike to the friends and the enemies of God : — ^to the 
former, when desponding and disheartened in view of personal triab and 
calamities, or in view of a persecuted and distracted church, or of a 
darkened world ; — to the latter, when they are disposed to taunt the 
friends of God ; to revile them in sujOTering ; or to ridicule their solicitude 
for the coming of the kingdom of the Eedeemer on earth. 

It is a vital part of the work of the ministry to explain the Scriptures^ 
and to show not only that the Bible is a book of eminent sublimity, 
truth, and beauty ; but that it is adapted to convey most valuable instruc- 
tion and admonition for all classes of mankind. ' I propose, therefore, to 
submit an exposition of this very ohscure, and yet very striking prophecy; 
and in doing it, I shall, 

I. In the first place, endeavour to explain it ; and, 

II. In the second place, exhibit the lessons which it teaches, or apply 
it to the friends and the foes of God. . 
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I. In the explanation of the prophecy, it will he necessary to go 
somewhat into detail in an examination of the words and phrases of which 
it is composed. I will promise, however, that this shaU not he tedious 
or miinteresting to those of you who will give me your patient attention. 
The prophecy is in these words : " The burden of Dumah. He calleth 
to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the night ? Watchman, what of 
the night ? The watchman said. The morning cometh, and abo the 
night : if ye will enquire, enquire ye : return, come." 

(1.) The word " hv/rden,^^ in the text, is a common word in the pro- 
phecies, and especially in Isaiah, to denote a prophetic message, or an 
oracle. It is usually, not always, given to such a message as foretold 
punishment or calamity ; or such as was painful in its nature and adapted 
to weigh down the spirits. We have a similar idea in our language, 
when we speak of bad news as adapted to weigh down the spirits ; or of 
suffering and calamity that is fitted to oppress the mind. Of this nature 
were many of the messages which the prophets were directed to bear; — 
messages predicting judgment and wo ; foretelling the calamities of war, 
of the pestilence, or of captivity, and portraying ruined temples, cities, 
and towns, — messages alike painful to him who bare them, and to those 
to whom they were addressed. Such, I take it, was the message referred 
to hepe — a message indicating future calamity represented by the word 
night — " the night cometh ;" — a message oppressive and burdensome to 
the prophet, and painful to the taunting inhabitants of Dumah. 

(2.) The word " Dumah' *'in the text, is another name for Idumea, 
or the land of Edom. This coimtry, settled by the descendants of Esau, 
the brother of Jacob, stretched along on the south of Palestine, and 
extended as far as the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, and by con* 
quest subsequently, far into the land of Moab. It is now a vast desert, 
travelled by wandering Arabs, and alike imdistinguished for agriculture 
or commerce. Its capital was in Moimt Seir — ^a mountain range laying 
south of the Dead Sea, in a plain now called Wady Mousa — or the valley 
of Moses. This is the Moimt Seir referred to in the text ; the place 
from which one is heard calling to the watchman, and inquiring respect- 
ing the night. The reader of the popular modem travels will be able 
to identify this place when he is reminded that this is the site of the 
celebrated city of Petra, so recently discovered and explored, and so 
fully described by travellers. Its site is a vast hollow in a mountain, 
with but a single way of access ; its structures now are vast tombs, and 
temples, and theatres, and palaces cut with infinite toil from the solid 
rock ; its inhabitants are the dead — and the living are not there, save 
when a Bedouin chieftain with his tribe passes along, or a lonely traveller 
spends a night in one of its tombs. 

(3.) Between Dumah or Idumea and the Jews, there had been along 
hostility ; a hostility coming down from the strife between Jacob and 
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Esau, and aggravated by all the bitterness of a family quarrel. The 
hostility was deepened when Moses led the children of Isra^ to the land 
of Canaan. The territory of Edom lay between him and Canaan, and 
he sent messengers to the king of Idimiea to ask the privilege of peace- 
ably passing through the land. " Let us pass, I pray thee,*' was the 
reasonable request, " through thy country : we wiU not pass through 
the fields, or through the vineyards, neither will we drink of the water of 
the wells : we will go by the long's highway, we will not turn to the right 
hand nor to the left until we have passed thy borders." (Num. xx. 17.) 
This reasonable petition was denied. Moses repeated the request. " We 
will go," said he, " by the highway ; and if I and my cattle drink of thy 
water, then will I pay for it ; I wiU only, without doing anything else, 
go through <m my feefc," ver. 19. This repeated and respectful request 
was met wiiiti as decided hostility, and the armies of Edom were sent 
to guard the way, and to harass the Israelites on their march. Edom. 
soon became the implacable foe of the Jews. It formed alliances with 
tiieir enemies ; invaded their land ; rejoiced in their defeats, and triumphed 
in their calamities. The immediate and special event, however, to which 
there is an indirect allusion in the text, was the unnatural and wicked 
exultation of the Idumeanswhen the temple at Jerusalem was fired, and 
the city was destroyed by the Chaldeans. Then, when calamity had 
come upora the whole Jewish nation, and when all the sympathies of 
Edom should have been excited in behalf of his much afflicted kinsmen, 
the descendants of Jacob, he joined in the exulting cry of the Chaldeans, 
and urged them on to the complete destruction of the holy city and the 
temple. "Eemember, O Lord," said the Jews in their captivity, 
"remember the children of EdtHn in the day of Jerusalem," i. e., in the 
day when Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, " who said, Base it, rase it, even 
to the foundation thereof." (Psalm cxxxvii. 7.) Its enemies they urged 
on to the work of deeper destruction. They regarded the ruin as final 
and complete, and they exulted over desolate Judea, and the captivity 
of its inhabitants in Babylon. 

(4.) This is Hie time to which the prophecy in our text refers. It 
was during the captivity at Babylon, and near its close. The temple 
was in ruins, and the city and the land were waste. The situation of 
their once beautiful and much-loved country may be described in the 
language of this same prophet uttering the words which the captives 
would use. " Thy holy cities are a wildemess, Zion is a wilderness, 
Jerusalem a desolaticm. Chur holy and our beautiful house, where our 
fathers praised thee, is burnt up with fire, and all our pleasant things 
are kid waste." (Isa. Ixiv. 10, 11.) This was the " night"— the long 
and chilly night referred to in the text ; the night of destruction that 
had settled upon Judea ; the calamity over which the dweller in Mount 
Seir was disposed still to exult. 
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(5.) At this time, and in this state of things, the prophet represents 
hinaself in vision as a watchman amidst desolate Jerusalem. It is 
night ; a long night of calamity and wo. He is stationed there to 
observe the approach of better tiiaes ; the indications of returning day. 
He is looking anxiously to the East — ^the direction whence light appears, 
and whence the exiles would return to their own land. He is wal^hing 
for the first ray of morning; the first indication of returning prosperity, 
and of restored peace for long desolated Jerusalem. 

(6.) At this time, and in these circimistances, a voice is heard firom 
Mount Seir, the capital of Idumea. " He," that is, some one, " calleth 
me out of Seir." It is the voice of taimting and reproach breaking on 
the stillness and gloom of the night. "Watchman, what of the 
night ? "Watchman, what of the night ? What is the prospect ? 
You have watched long. Is there any sign of day ? Is there any ray 
in the East indicating the return of better times ? Is your patience 
still imexhausted, as you watch on during the long night, and amidst 
the desolate ruins ?" 

(7.) To this the watchman answers. " Yes. There is the appear- 
ance of day. The morning cometh. There is a ray in the East. I 
see the prospect of future happier days ; of deliverance from the exile ; 
of peace and happiness restored to the desolate land. I see the exiles 
return ; the temple rise in its glory ; the city restored to its magnifi- 
cence ; the land studded with villages and covered with vineyards and 
with flocks. I see the sun of prosperity about to rise ; and I see, in 
the distance, the great Deliverer, as the light and glory of the world." 
" But," he adds to the taunting Edomite, " I see another thing. I see 
night coming too. I see times of calamity and desolation in the 
distance. It is not all light, not all prosperity for all people. A long, 
black, chilly night is to come. It will come upon the land of Idumea. 
That taunting, scoffing land ; that land so hostile to the people of God; 
that land whose inhabitants cried respecting Jerusalem, * Rase it, rase 
it to the very foimdation/ shall be enveloped in night, and covered 
with desolation. On that proud capital, from which the voice of 
reproach now comes, Watdhmany what of the night? the shades of a 
long and gloomy night are yet to settle ; a night darker, and more 
dismal, and of more lengthaied shadows than that which has settled 
upon devoted Jerusalem and Judea." " Yet," adds he, " if ye will 
enquire fiirther, enquire ye. Do it, and you shall obtain information. 
Meturn, come. Turn, from your taunts and reviling. Come with a 
humble mind, and even you may partake of the blessings of the light 
that I see dawning on the darkened land. Even Idumea — ^the long 
and bitter foe of God and of his people; Idumea — taunting and 
scoffing ; Idumea — ^now reviling us for the long night of calamity and 
wo, may partake of the privileges of the pure religion that shall bless 
the land in the bright day which begins to dawn in the East/' 
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Such I take to be the meaning of this brief prophecy. I proceed 
now, as was proposed, 

II. In the second place to exhibit the lessons which it is fitted to 
teach, or to make a more particular application of it. The application 
will be to two classes of men, and it wiQ be foimd to contain important 
instruction for those who are, and those who are not, the friends 
of God. With a statement of these lessons my subject will be closed. 

(1.) "We have, in the prophecy before us, an illustration of the 
conduct of a taimting and a scoffing world ; a world offcen disposed not 
to reason, but to make derision of rehgion ; a world always finding 
occasions, in some i)eculiar state of the church, or in some aspect of 
religion, for the exhibition of irony or scorn. " What of the night, 
watchman ? what of the night ?" was the sarcastic and contemptuous 
language of the bitter foe of Jerusalem, and of the nation that had 
exultea when it fell. Its ruins ; its desolate temple ; its dilapidated 
walls ; its grass-grown streets ; its broken-down hedges ; its wasted 
fields, were the topic of derision. Carmel, once a fold for flocks, and 
the splendid plain of Esdraelon, now run over with briers and thorns, 
and the nation in exile in a distant land, and the lonely and pensive 
watchman looking long, as was supposed, in vain, for the return of 
day, ftimished then the topic of the taimting inquiry. 

You will not forget that in the time of this same exile, the feelings 
of the pious were tried in a similar manner in Babylon. I use their 
own pensive and beautiful language. " By the rivers of Babylon there 
we sat down ; yea, we wept when we remembered Zion. We hanged 
our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. For there they that 
carried us away captive required of us a song ; and they that wasted 
us required of us mirth, saying. Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 
How shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land ?'* (Psal. cxxxvii. 
1 — 4.) 

AloDg the banks where BabeFs current flows. 

The captive bands in deep despondence strayed ; 
While Zion's fall in sad remembrance rose. 

Her friends, her children mingled with the dead. . 

The tuneful harp that once with joy they strung. 
When praise employed and mirth inspired their lay. 

Was now in silence on the willows hung. 
While growing grief prolonged the t^ous day. 

Their proud oppressors, to increase their woe, 

WiUi tauntmg smiles a song of Zion claim ; 
Bid sacred praise in strains melodious flow, 

WhilQ they blaspheme the great Jehovah's name. 

Thus, too, when they returned again to their own land, and when 
they recommenced the building of the city and the temple, they 
ftirnished a new topic of derision. "What do these feeble Jews?" 
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said their scoflfing foes. ** Will they fortify themselves ? Will they 
revive the stones out of the ruhhish which are humt ? Even that 
which they build, if a fox go up, he shall even break down their stone 
wall/' (Neh. iv. 2, 4.) No one can fail to remember also the manner 
in which the Redeemer of the world was met, and the scoffs and jeers 
which he encoimtered in his life and at his death. When argument 
failed, how common was it to taunt and revile him ! When confuted 
by reason ; when reproved by conscience ; and when losing their own 
power and popularity, his foes decked him in the cast-off robes of 
royalty, and twisted a diadem of thorns aroimd his bleeding brow, and 
placed a reed in his hand, and made him the sport of the multitude. 
Even when he was on the cross, they reviled and taimted him. " Ah, 
thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save 
thyself and come down from the cross.'* Who ever, before or since, 
reviled a sufferer on a cross? Who ever ridiculed a man on the 
gallows ? And where else but in ridiculing religion do men lay aside 
all the tender and kind feelings of their nature, and insult the miser- 
able, and delight in the anguish of the dyiug ? I need not remind you 
that in nearly all ages the calamities, and trials, and hopes, and plans, 
and efforts of the church have been the subject of derision and merri- 
ment by the world. The " Nazarenes" was the name by which they 
were known in ancient times ; and the name of Methodist and Puritan 
have at different times been used for the same end; until all such 
names have been made respectable by the virtues of those to whom 
they were first appHed in scorn. I need not remind you that the 
Lord's supper has been made the subject of merriment ; that the Bible 
has been travestied by infidels ; that revivals and missions have been 
the subject of jesting and of scorn; and that the slender success 
of the plans of the church for the conversion of the world, have aU 
been met with the spirit of the man crying from Seir, " Watchman, 
what of the night ?" Nor need I remind you of a celebrated prophecy, 
which has certainly come to pass, whatever may be said of the visions 
of Isaiah and Ezelael about Babylon, Tyre, or Egypt, " and there shall 
come in the last days scoffers, walking afber their own lusts, and 
- saying. Where is the promise of his coming ?" (2 Pet. iii. 3, 4.) Such 
scoffers there have been ; such there are ; such there will be ; — ^and 
when they are encountered we should not suppose that any strange 
thing has happened unto us. 

I do not regard this as an age distinguished, by any means, for 
seofl&ng or reviling on the subject of religion. It may not be an age 
as distinguished for profoimd thinking as some others that have passed, 
for men are too active, and too full of enterprize, to sit down in the 
closet or the cloister for patient and dehberate thought. Still it is an 
age when the great mass of men, in this land at least, feel and believe 
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that the subject of religion is to be treated respectfully; that to 
ridicule the opinions of others is a breach of politeness, if of no higher 
law ; an age, too, when you can usually get a candid hearing for what- 
ever you have to say in favour of evangehcal religion, of revivals, and 
of Christian missions. Scoffers are the exception ; they do not give 
character to the age. They are the few, not the many; the few 
marked by the breach of the common laws of urbanity no less than by 
the violation of the laws of heaven. 

Yet there are some such: — some who, like the man calling from 
Mount Seir, are disposed to meet reHgion with taimts and reproaches. 
You may meet such a man occasionaUy in a stage-coach or a steam- 
boat — a man as deficient in soimd knowledge and good breeding as he 
is in respect for God ; — for when man loses his respect for his Maker, 
he at the same time loses his respect for all that is commendable and 
good. You may sometimes meet a yoimg man — ^bred to better things, 
and with early opportunities for becoming useful and respected — who 
has confoimded flippancy with manliness, and mistaken contempt for 
the opinions of the wise and great, for independence of mind — a young 
man who begins by torturing the feelings of a sister and a mother ; 
and who ends, as sdl such yoimg men will, in the contempt and scorn 
of all that is good, and in the utter wreck of character ; for when a 
young man has learned to trifle with the feelings of a sister and a 
mother, there is no step in the descending scale of infiamy which he is 
not prepared to take. 

Lord Shaftesbury, perhaps for the love of paradox, and perhaps to 
perplex others, heM that "ridicule is the test of truth;" and the 
«iemies of religion have not been slow to act on this precious maxim — 
a maxim tiiat aided Galileo so much in perfecting the telescope, and 
Newton in discovering the laws of the universe, and Hervey in dis- 
covering the circulation of the blood, and which has been just as 
valuable in religion as it was in those sciences ! It has Hved to our 
time ; and it is accomplishing just as much for the welfare of men now 
88 it did in the possession of its noble author. How invaluable a 
maxim for a man who is travelling to eternity ! How easy it is to 
settle every question about -religion and morals! How sovereign a 
specific for turning aside the arrows of the king of terrors, and driving 
away the dbills of death, and causing the thunders o£ justice around 
the throne of God to sleep, is it to set down and deride them alll 
How easy to be saved, if the only condition of salvation is to revile 
the sorrows, the joys, the hopes, and the plans of the people of God ! 

(2.) We have in the response of the watchman, " The morning 
Cometh," an illustration of the times of light and prosperity in the 
church destined to succeed those of calamity. The watchman saw the 
light in the distant East. He saw the day breaking, and the indica> 
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tions of returning morning. This, as has ah^adj been intimated, 
included probably two things. (1.) He saw, in vision, the exiles 
retiimiBg to their own land ; and, (2.) In the distant fiiture he saw 
the glory of the church ; its splendour and prosperity after the dark- 
ness ; its glorious Deliverer — ^the Messiah, and the light fipom his 
coming spreading over all the nations of the earth. Future times of 
glory should succeed the calamities of the seventy years' desolation ; 
and a brighter day than any before was yet to dawn upon the world. 

Let ns, without forcing this imnaturally, endeavour to apply it to 
some similar circumstances. It is not from direct prophetic vision 
that we shall do it, but by the application of some of the well-understood 
principles of the Bible. 

We may apply it to the individual Christian in the midst of calamity. 
To him the morning cometh. " "Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning." (Psal. xxx. 6.) It is true of every 
individual Christian that to him, when he is pressed down by calamity 
and sorrow, the morning cometh. Long he may watch ; and " hope 
deferred may make the heart sick ;" and his faith may be ready to 
fEiint, but still it is true that to him brighter times will come, and on 
him the day-star of hope and salvation will arise. Or even should his 
trials continue till life shall close, and should night follow night fuU of 
gloom, still he sees a light above in heaven. Beyond the confines of all 
this darkness his eye beholds the beams of eternal day ; a world where 
the Sim never sets, and where light dwells for ever aroimd the throne 
of God. 

There is a home for weaiy souls 
By sin and soirow driven ; 

When tossed on life's tempestuous shoals. 

Where storms arise and ocean roUs, 
And all is drear but heaven. 

There, faith lifts up her cheerful eye. 

To brighter prospects given. 
And views the tempest passing by. 
The evening shadows quickly fly 

And all serene in heaven. 

Thus, too, it is of the church imiversal. In her darkest hours, it 
was true that brighter days were to dawn. The eye of faith could look 
forward to fiiture periods when the storms of persecution would subside, 
and the fires of martyrdom would go out. As in the long desolaticms 
of wasted Judea, the watchman coiild look onward, and see the distant 
day dawn in the east, so it has always been with a persecuted and 
afflicted church. The shadows would pass away, and a brighter and 
purer light would rise upon the benighted world. So it is now. We 
suffer not, indeed, the evils of persecution. Our land is not, like Judea, 
laid waste. Our country is not a wilderness, nor are our temples burned 
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up with fire. But there is ofbeu not a little in the contentions and 
strifes ; the ambition and the crooked policy of portions of the church ; 
the worldly mindedness and the inconsistencies of its members, to try 
the faith of those who love Zion, and to give occasion to the taunt of 
the scojffer, and the raillery of the profane. So, too, in the enterprise for 
the conversion of the world, " What is the prospect of its conversion ?" 
asks the scoflfer. " What advance has been made ? Who have been 
reclaimed from Pagan darkness ? What is the character of the converts 
on heathen ground ? How long will it be ere the world is converted 
at the rate of the present efforts, and the present success ?" — There is 
an answer to all this. As surely as the " watchman *' saw the light in 
the east rising on desolate Judea, so surely does the eye of faith see the 
light of salvation rising on a darkened world, and so surely can it be 
said, " The morning cometh." The night of sin is to be succeeded by 
a long bright day. The shadow of death which for six thousand years 
has stretched over hill and vale, is to be dissipated by the rising of the 
Sun of righteousness. Those shadows will roll off from the earth, as 
you have seen the cloud of dew climb up the mountain side, and waste 
away as the sun ascended, until all was gone, and his imobstructed 
beams poured down on the world below. 

There is one thing only that is certain in the friture history of this 
world — its conversion to God and to the true religion; — and that is as 
certain as the destruction of Babylon was when Isais^ foretold it ; as 
the ruin of Tyre was when Ezekiel said it would be a barren rock 
on which the fisherman should dry his net ; as the desolation of this 
same Idumea and Petra was when God said by the prophets, " I will 
make Moimt Seir most desolate, and cut off from it him that passeth 
out, and him that retumeth ; and I will fill his moimtains with his 
slain men ; in thy hills, and in thy vallies, and in all thy rivers, shall 
they fall that are slain with the sword. I will make thee perpetual 
desolations ;*' " the cormorant and the bittern shall possess it ; the owl 
also and the raven shall dwell in it ; and thorns shall come up in her 
palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof; and it shall be 
an habitation of dragons, and a court for owls ;" (Ezek. xxxv. 7 — 9 ; 
Isa. xxxiv. 11, 13, 14 ;) as certain as was the destruction of Jerusalem, 
when the Lord Jesus, sitting on the brow of the Moimt of Olives, and 
looking down on the devoted city, said, " The days shall come upon 
thee, that thine enemies shall caist a trench about thee, and compass 
thee roimd, and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even with 
the ground, and thy children within thee." (Luke xix. 43, 44.) All 
this, to the letter, has been fulfilled. With equal clearness Grod has 
foretold the conversion of this whole world to himself. " From the 
rising of the sun, even unto the going down of the same, my name shall 
be great among the Gentiles, and in every place incense shall be offered, 
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to my name, and a pure offering ; for my name shall be great among 
the heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts." (Mai. i. 11.) " So shall they 
fear the name of the Lord from the west, and his glory from the rising 
of the smi.'* (Isa. lix. 19.) " The earth shall be fuU of the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea." (Isa. xi. 9.) "And the 
Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising. The abundance of the sea shall be converted imto thee, and the 
forces of the Grentiles shall come imto thee. And the Grentiles shall see 
thy righteousness, and aU kings thy glory, and thou shalt be a crown 
of glory in the hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem in the hand of thy 
God." (Isa. Ix.) " The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad, 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. The glory of 
Lebanon shall be given imto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon ; 
they shall see the glory of the Lord and the excellency of our God. 
And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads ; they shall obtain joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away." (Isa. xxxv.) The 
duration of any existing kir^om or dynasty on earth is unknown ; the 
perpetuity of any splendid commercial capital is unknown ; the preser- 
vation of any existing civil institutions is a point on which no one of the 
Burkes and the Cannings of the world, with their almost prophetic 
sagacity, can reason with certainty ; but the conversion of this whole 
world to God is as fixed as his own throne, and constitutes the only 
landmark that is set up in the friture. 

(3.) In like manner we have, in the response of the watchman, an illus- 
tration of a third important fact — ^the night of calamity that is coming 
on a sinftd and scoffibig world. " The morning cometh — and — also — 
the night ;^^ morning, as I understand it, to desolate Jerusalem ; night, 
long and chilly night, to taunting Petra and Idumea. " I see," said 
the watchman, "I see not only approaching morning, but also ap- 
proaching night. I see a bright day dawning on the afflicted people of 
God, but I see in the distance, also, the dark shades of night. I see 
the friends of Grod returning from exile to their now desolate land, and 
a long career of glory and honour before them. But — ^I see night for 
their foes ; night for their taimting enemies ; night about to settle on 
Mount Seir and the whole land of Idumea." And such a night 1 What 
is Petra, the once proud capital of Idumea, now ? A city of tombs ; a 
sepulchre of the dead. True, its theatre and its temples are there 
engraved in the eternal rock ; its dwellings are there, sculptured with 
all the skill of ancient art. But it is soKtary and still. Ages rolled by, 
when to the civilized and the Christian world its very site was unknown. 
It was hidden in the towering rocks; and a night of centuries, unbroken 
by one ray of civilization or prosperity has rested upon the whole land 
of Idumea. The foot of the ti^veller has indeed once more passed 
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througli Idumea, and to Petra. The wayfaring man has gone from a 
Christian land ; and what has he foimd ? He has found a city of the 
dead ; a place of tomhs ; a desolate capital of a desolate land, as Ezekiel 
and Isaiah, two thousand five hundred years ago, said it would be. He has 
foimd no dweller there; he sees no living human being but the wander- 
ing Arab stealing along among the habitations of untenanted Petra, and 
claiming the desolation as his own. " I would," said our own country- 
man, Stephens, " I would that the sceptic could stand, as I did, among 
the ruins of this city among the rocks, and there open the sacred boo^ 
and read the words of the inspired penman, written when this desolate 
place was one of the greatest cities in the world. I see the scofP 
arrested, his cheek pale, his lips quivering, and his heart quaking with 
fear, as the ruined city cries out to him in a voice loud and powerftil as 
that of one risen from the dead; though he would not beheve Moses 
and the prophets, he beheves the hand-writing of God himself in the 
desolation and eternal ruin around him."* 

Now, in this night of desolaticm and ruin, we have an illustration of 
the night that is yet to come on a sinful and scoffing world. What a 
place of prosperity and splendour — ^the thoroughfare, the emporium of 
the commerce of the East — ^was once that proud city ! To what mag- 
nificence did it rise ! Yet what a fall ! What a night ! Thus night 
is soon to settle on guilty and scoffing man — ^the night of death. It 
comes — ^how chilly, how gloomy^ how long ! No matter what the pride, 
and wealth, and talent of the scoffer ; no matter what his rank or his 
standing ; yet to him the night approaches, and he must die. A few 
more days of prosperity will end all; and the tongue of the profane man 
and of the scoffer will be silent in the grave. Young man, or aged ! 
If a scoffer ; if a reviler of God ; if a taunter of father, or mother, op 
sister, for being a Christian ; if a reviler of the church, or of the church's 
Eedeemer, I apprize you that the day of taimting and reviling will soon 
cease. I apprize you that there will be no raillery or reviling in the 
grave, or at the bar of God ; and I remind you that it is equally odious 
and wicked here. Listen, one moment, to an extract frcm what the 
leader of modem infidels— shame that the immortal mind has ever ac- 
knowledged such a leader — has called " Solomon's jest-book.' ' " Because 
I have called, and ye have refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and 
no man regarded ; but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and would 
none of my reproof; I also will laugh at your calamity, I will mock when 
your fear cometh." (Prov. i 24, 25.) 

Thus, too, a dark night of calamity and storm shall come not only 
upon the individual scoffer, but upon the whole wicked w(»ld. The 
morning of gloiy will dawn on the church redeemed; destructicHi 

* Travels in Arabia^ Egypt, &c vol. iL 76. 
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fearful and awful a6 in that solemn night when the angel of death went 
through the tents of Sennacherib, shall come ; and the guilty shall be 
doomed to woe. On all the wicked the night of destruction comes, as 
certainly afi destruction impended over Petra, and Babylon, and Tjrej 
and Jerusalem, when the prophets and the Saviour looked far into 
fiiture times, and told what they would be. The same prophetic eye 
has looked on the ^ture doom of guilty man ; and the same voice that 
with such fearful certainty told what Jerusalem would be, has said " All 
that are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son of man, and 
shall come forth ; they that have done good to the resurrection of life, 
and they that have done evil to the resurrection of damnation." The 
same Spirit of inspiration that indited the prophecy respecting Dimiah, 
has also caused to be recorded these words : " The day of the Lord will 
come as a thief in the night ; in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; the 
earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned up." (2 Pet. 
iii. 10.) So certain as desolation reigns where once was proud and 
guilty Babylon ; so certain as Petra is a lonely city of the dead ; so 
certain as Tyre is a solitary place where the fisherman spreads his net, 
so sure is it that fire and flame will spread over the hills and vales of 
the earth, and that final and irremediable destruction firom the presence 
of Jehovskh shall come upon the guilty. God said of Dumah, (Isa. xxxiv. 
5, 4, 8) " My sword shall rush as if intoxicated [with wrath] fi-om 
heaven ; behold it shall come down upon Idumea, and upon the people 
of my curse to judgment. And all the hosts of heaven shall be dis- 
solved, and the heavens shall be rolled t<^ther as a scroll ; for it is 
the day of the Lord's vengeance."* So his vengeance shall come 
upon a guilty world; and so beneath his uplifted arm the ^cked 
shall die. 

(4.) There remains one other idea on which, in conclusion, I may 
make a remark. The thought occurs in that part of my text, " If ye 
will enquire, enquire ye : return, come." That is, if you — ^the despiser 
and the scoffer — ^will inquire in an humble manner ; if you will come 
with proper reverence and respect, and will turn from your sins, it may 
be done. Light will stream also along your path; and the sun of 
prosperity w^l ride up your sky, and will pour down his noontide 
radiance upon you also. The man who rioQcules religion; he who 
travesties the Bible ; he who makes the new birth, the atonement, and 
the promise of heaven the subject of merriment ; he who derides the 
piety of a sister and the solicitude of a mother for his salvation ; he 
who laughs at the efforts of Christians to convert the world ; and he 

* For the propriety of this translation, I may be permitted, perhaps, to refer the 
reader to my 'Notes on Isaiah on this place. 
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who makes a mockery of death and the judgment, even he may learn 
the way to life, and partake of the much-despised hlessings of pardon 
and salvation. If he will forsake the ways of derision ; if he will 
inquire on this subject in a manner appropriate to its importance ; if 
with a candid, htmible, docile mind, he will approach the oracles of 
of God, light shall break in upon his mind, and the beams of an eternal 
morning find their way to his heart. " The meek will Grod guide in 
judgment, and the meek will he teach his way.'* But who can instruct 
a scoffer ? Who can teach that young man who is already too wise to 
be taught even by the God that made him ? Who can instruct him 
who is too wise to inquire ; him who hves to deride sacred things; him 
who lives to make a jest of death and a mockery of the judgment ? I 
pity the scoffer .^ — I have no deeper compassion for any one of the mis- 
guided sons of mortahty than I have for that ill-informed and mis- 
directed young man who is too wise to learn where Newton learned, 
and too proud to bow where Bacon bowed his mighty mind ; — ^for that 
unhappy and wretched man — standing over the grave, and near the bar of 
Almighty God, who lives to make derision of the agony of the Saviour, 
to mock his Maker on his throne, and to scoff at the Gt)d who keeps 
him out of hell ! Do I address such an one ? Let me tell you, there 
is neither wisdom, nor wit, nor talent in this. It secures the approba- 
tion of no one whose good opinion is of value. It will secure not yoin* 
own approbation when you die. It will plant daggers in your dying 
pillow. Let me remind you that Hfe is not lengthened out by a jeer ; 
that the shades of the chilly night roll on towards you while you 
laugh ; that to ridicule religion alleviates none of the agonies of dying 
and the terrors of the judgment seat, and that the flames of hell are 
not made a thing of nought by a jibe. Let me tell you, in the 
spirit of my text — that serious, sober, humble, prayerful inquiry on the 
subject of religion, will conduct to the favour of God and to heaven; 
— any other spirit leads down to the dark shades of eternal death ! Do 
you then say to me, " Watchman, what of the night ? Watchman, 
what of the night?" I reply, the morning cometh to the church 
redeemed ; — the glad morning of dehverance to the afflicted Christian, 
and the morning of the resurrection and of eternal glory to all who bear 
the image and the name of the Son of God: — and also night cometh to 
the scoffing sinner — the chilly night of death — ^the night of woe eternal 
to all who deride, despise, or neglect rehgion. If ye w3l inquire further, 
it may be done. Even now rettun to the Lord with a humble, penitent, 
and believing heart, and he will be foimd of you ; and to our God, and 
he will abundantly pardon. (Isa. Iv. 7.) 
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SERMON XXV. 

THE HAEVEST PAST. 
Jebehiah viiL 20 — ^The lianrest is past, the saminer is ended^ and we are not saved. 

Man is placed upon the earth that he may prepare for eternity. His 
errand in this world is not to gain its wealth, to secure its honours, or 
to taste its pleasures. He has time enough to prepare well for a 
boundless existence, hut he has none to lose ; he may make each hour 
send an influence ever onward into the interminable duration before 
him, but if it is suffered to pass by unimproved it cannot be recalled ; 
he may make the whole of fife a probation, but he can convert no part 
of eternity into a preparation for what is beyond. As a season of pre- 
paration for eternity, life may be regarded as sustaining the same 
relation which spring and summer do to the harvest. There is a time 
to plough and sow, and there is an appropriate time for the harvest, 
and if these are neglected, a gloomy winter sets in when there can be 
no sowing, and when it will be too late to secure a harvest. There are 
favourable seasons in life to secure salvation. They are, one after 
another, fast passing away. When gone they cannot be recalled, and 
the favourable influence which might have been secured to bear on our 
future being is gone for ever. We can no more recall it than the 
farmer can command the sun of spring-time to rise again, or the showers 
and dews of summer to come down in the dreary winter. The oppor- 
tunity of salvation will have passed away for ever. 

These truths I wish now to illustrate, by employing the text with 
the same design with which it was first used in reference to the Jews. 
There was a time when they might have obtained the favour of God; a 
time, when, if they had listened to his voice by the prophets, their 
temple, and city, and nation might have been spared. But it was now 
too Late, That time had passed away, and could not be recalled. The 
forbearance of God was eaiausted, and their beautiful house of wOTship, 
their city, and their land, were to be given up to destruction. 

In illustrating the subject before us, I shall submit to you a series 
of propositions which will at once command your assent, and which, I 
trust, will lead to the conclusion to which I desire to conduct you, that 
no time is to be lost in securing the salvation of the soul. 

I. Life is made up of a series of probations. Its various parts are 
favourable periods for affecting the future. The present may be so used 
as to be of advantage to us hereafter. From the present we may send 
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an influence forward that shall meet us in time to come, and that shall 
be worth to us there more than all which it cost us. 

These various modes of expressing the thought mean substantiaUj 
the same thing, and are repeated only ihsA Idiere may be no possibilily 
of misunderstanding the import of the proposition. A few illustrations 
will make this general tru^ plain. 

(1.) Life is a probation in regard to the friendship and favour of 
oar fellow-men. We do not at once step into their confidence wii^tit 
a trial. There is no original presumption in regard to our character, 
our leamiiig, our talents, our capacity for business, which will secure 
US the confidence of others without triaL There may be no pre- 
sumption agamst us except that which always. exists in relation to the 
depraved tendencies of a feUen nature, but there is none m owr favour 
which can be used as capital with which to claim their confidence^ 
Even when there are all the advantages of birth, and blood ; of here- 
^akseej honour, patriotism, or talent, the world demands of us evidence 
that we are worthy of its confidence before that confidence is bestowed* 
The favour* which it has to confer are reserved for those who shall 
evince in suitable circumstances that they are worthy of the trust, and 
that they have endowments which will fit them for the performance of 
the duties to be discharged. It is in this way only that we can secure 
a reputation for commercial integrity or professional ability ; that we 
can gain an office in the state that may be of value to us, or the friend- 
ship of the wise and good ; or that we can lay the foimdaidon for Issting 
uB^ilness or fiune. Many a man thus toils through a long and weaiy 
fife to secure by his good conduct something which his fellow-men have 
to bestow in the shape of honour or office, content at liast, if even ^en 
grey hairs are thick upon him, he may lay his hand on the priae which, 
has glittered before hun in all the journey of life. 

(2.) Especially is iJiis fame of the young. Of no jroung man is it 

emmed ^ha,i he is quafified for office, or business^ or friendship, until 
lc has given evidence of such qualification. I have foimd in my 
own experience, and ae fer as my observation has extended, have seen 
tiiat the world is kindly disposed toward young men, and that there 
are no interests so dear tiiat men are not willing to conunit them to 
their hands when they are satisfied that they are qualified to defend 
them, and to transmit them to fixture times* All the blood-bought 
blessings of liberty ; all the endowments of colleges and schools ; all 
the offices of the state, and all the interests of religicm and benevolence^ 
tiiey are willing to intrust to the young as soon as they have evidence 
that those int^^s wiU be safe in their hands ; and then, those who 
have bled, and toiled, and laboured hardest for thetse things, and who 
have pri^ i^em most, wiH lie calmly down and die! But they 
demand evidence iHaii Hhe young are quahfied for the trust before it is 
committed to their hands ; nor will the chairs of the presidents and 
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professors in oitr seminaries of learning ; nor the seats of senators or 
judges ; nor the pnlpits or the executive offices of the land, be confided 
to the young until by their lives they have convinced those who hold 
them at their disposal that they are worthy of the great and mo* 
mentous trust. 

(3.) The stadj of a profession, or ^prenticeshipjis such a probation. 
It is just a trial to determine whether the young man will be worthy 
of the confidence which he desires, and it will decide the amount of 
honour or success which the world will give him. The world i»^ keem^ 
eyed in regard to this ; much more so than most young men are aware. 
There is an eye of public vigilance (m every young man from which he 
cannot escape. The wcnrld watches his movements ; learns his cha- 
racter ; marks his dafecta ; records and remembers his virtues. There 
IB an arrangement in the course of events that will determine his friture 
life in accordance with the character which he has formed, and from 
which he cannot escape. There is an unseen, but withering influence 
that attends a young man that is idle, dissipated, or unprincipled, that 
wiU go with him, like an evil genius, to distant climes ; that will cross 
oceans with him, and start up to meet him in polar snows or on barren 
sands; that will stand in his way everywhere, and that he cannot 
escape. And there is a happy influence, of more value than the fabled 
genius of Socrates, which will go wii^ every young man, who, by 
industry and early virtue, has shown himself worthy the confidence of 
mankind, and which will attend him around the world. 

(4.) The whole of this probation for the future often depends on 
some single action that shm determine the character, and that shall 
send an influence ever cmward. Everything seems to be concentrated 
on a single point. A right or a wrong decision then settles every- 
thing. The moment when in the battie at Waterloo, the Buke of 
Wellington could say, " This will do," decided the &te of the battle, 
and of kingdcmis. A wrong movement juat at that point might have 
changed the condition of the world for centuries. In every man's life 
there are such periods ; and probably in the lives of most men their 
fixture course is more certainly determined by one such far-reaching 
and central . decision, than by many actions in other circumstances. 
They are those moments whai honour, wealth, usefulness, health, and 
ttilvation seem all to depend on a single resolution. It seems to be a 
snail matter for a young man to deliberate whether he shall or shall 
not partaioft of a soeial g^s of iotozicating drink with a friend ; and 
yet on the lesulfc oi such a detiberatbn has depended the whole career 
of many a man. So it may seem a. small matter for him to visit a 
gaxnbling-soam^ or a theatre once ; or to ferm & firiendship with some 
well'introdnced and genteelrlooking stranger ; and yet the whole of 
his future dertmy may depend cm^the decision of that moment. The 
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reason is this. It is the crisis of the life. It settles a principle. It 
determines whether he will listen to xhe voice of reason and conscience ; 
to parental counsel and to Grod, or whether he is to he under the 
control of passion and appetite. Everything is concentrated on that 
point — ^like one of Napoleon's movements at the bridge of Lodi, or at 
Austerlitz. If that one point is carried, the whole field may soon he 
won. In the decision wluch a young man offcen makes at that point, 
there is such a breach made on his virtuous principles ; there is such 
an array of temptations pouring into the breach — like an army pouring 
into a city when a breach is made in a wall — that henceforward there 
is almost no resistance, and the citadel is taken. Of all those who 
have become the victims of intemperance, it would be found, probably, 
that the mischief was done at some such decisive moment in their 
lives ; and of those who have lived honoured and useful lives, it might 
also be fbund that their whole career was determined by some single 
act of decided resistance to temptation. 

II. My second general remark is, that when a time of probation is 
passed, it cannot he recalled. If it has been improved aright, the 
advantages which it conferred in shaping the future life, will abide ; if 
it has been misimproved or abused, it wm be too late to repair the evil. 
At no subsequent period can the advantages be secured which might 
have been secured then. This principle is so plain that it will be 
admitted to be true without an attempt to prove it. An illustration 
or two will prepare us for the use which I intend to make of it. 

A young man is fitting for a profession, or for commercial life. If 
he suffers the time usually allotted to such a preparation to pass away 
in idleness or vice, it will soon be too late to recall his neglected or 
wasted opportuniUes. There are advantages in preparing for a pro- 
fession in youth, which cannot be secured at a subsequent period of 
life. A young man is professedly acquiring an education. If he 
suffers the time of youth to be spent in indolence, the period will soon 
arrive when it will be too late for him to repair the evil. In the 
acquisition of languages; in the formation of industrious habits; in 
cultivating an acquaintance with past events, he has opportunities 
then which can be secured at no other time of life. At no future 
period can he do what he was fitted to do then, and what ought to have 
been done then. Whatever opportunities there were then to prepare 
for the future, are now lost, and it is too late to. recall them. The 
period has passed away, and all that follows must be imavailing regret. 
We cannot roll the wheels of time backward. We cannot return and 
•travel over the journey anew. We cannot place ourselves in the past 
where we now see that we missed the way, and direct our steps in the 
light path. Seldom does a man find grey hairs admonishing him that 
life is soon to end, without having occasion to recall many such neg- 
lected opportunities ; many abused privileges ; much wasted time and 
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talent, and no small part of the lives of old men is Med with regrets 
at the remembrance of such abused mercies. 

It may seem like a digression from my main design, but I cannot 
here withhold a remark on the amount of abused and wasted talent 
everywhere in the world. I advert to it to call the attention of the 
young to what they may soon have occasion to regret with tears. It is 
the fact that so much time is squandered, and so many opportunities 
neglected, where a happy influence might be sent forward to future 
years, but where preparations are now making only for a harvest of 
woes. " What a fool you are, Paley," said a young man in a British 
imiversity, " to be wasting your time in idleness and dissipation. You 
have talents which might raise you to eminence. I have none ; and it 
is of no consequence how I act.'* Paley took the hint, though roughly 
made, and rose like a clear light, and shed a lustre on the age and the 
literature of his nation, and England boasts no son of greater acute- 
ness, perhaps none of wider influence than he. Let any one with the 
recollections of his own wasted hours, and with any just views of the 
value of time, look over this, or any other city or land, and he cannot 
do it but with emotions of unutterable sorrow. In all our cities, towns, 
and villages ; in even our colleges and schools, there is talent that is 
now buried, ruined, wasted : that is now, and that is to be in this world 
and the next a blighting and a curse, that might adorn the bar, the 
senate, or the pulpit ; that might resist with success the evils of pro- 
fligacy and infidelity, and that might bear every blessing of science and 
civilization around the globe. From those lips which now give utter- 
ance to horrid blasphemy, the Gospel " in sixains as sweet as angels 
use," might "whisper peace ;" and those frames now hastening to the 
dishonoured grave of the drunkard, might endure the cold of northern 
climes, or the heat of Arabian deserts, in diflftising the blessings of 
civilization and Christianity ; and those hands that will soon tremble 
as if palsied by age under the influence of intoxicating drinks, might 
make the wilderness and the sohtary place glad, and the desert blossom 
as the rose. All that we would ask to secure the conversion of this 
whole world to virtue, would be merely the talent that is now preparing 
to be a blighting and a curse. Soon to that mass of expanding youth- 
M intellect the opportunity of preparing for future usefulness will have 
passed away ; and it will be too late to prepare to accomplish anything for 
the welfare of mankind. I need not pause here to remark on the pain- 
ful emotions which visit the bosom in the few cases of those who are 
reformed after a wasted and dissipated youth. Cases of such reformation 
sometimes occur. A man afber the errors and follies of a dissipated early 
life ; afber he has wasted the opportunities which he had to obtain an 
education ; after all the abused care and anxiety of a parent to prepare 
him for future usefulness and happiness, aometvmes is aroused to see the 
error and folly of his course. What would he not give to be able to 
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retrace that course, and to lire ov^ again that i^bused aoul wasted life ! 
But it is TOO LATE. The die is cast for this life — ^whaifcever may be the 
case m regard to the life to come. 

m. The general propositions which I have endeavoured to iUnstrate^ 
are true xu a much more important sense in regard to religion. The 
proposition, as applicable to religion, is, that there are favoural^ 
seasons for securing the salvaetion of the soul, whidh if suffered to pan 
away unimproved, cannot be recalled. There are times in the life 
of each indiyidual which may be regarded as the ^ summer," or the 
" harvest," in reference to salvation ; and which if suffered to pass awaj 
unimproved, will leave the mind to unavailing regret that it is now too 
late. The grand purpose, as I have already r^narked, for which Gt)d 
has placed us on earth, is to prepare for what is beyond the grave. It 
k not to obtain wealth, or to acquire honour, or to enjoy pleasure here; 
it is to prepare for the world beyond. This could be eaaly shown did 
my subject call for it, or were it a proposition that would be likely to 
be disputed. One consideration is enough now. It is, that all the 
honours, and wealth, and learning, and worldly happiness which man 
cur gain, are wholly disproportionate to the vast powers with which 
God has endowed us. They leave a ^^ void," an impression which we 
caoi never get rid of, that we were made for ahigher and nobler purpose. 
It would be xmlike Ood to create such vast powers for so imworthy 
ends ; and men must, and will, and should lo<^ forward to the retribu- 
tions of another state. On the same principle, therefore, on whidi he 
has made ^iture character and happiness in this life dependent on our 
conduct in those seasons which are times of probation, has he made M 
the eternity of our existence dependent on the conduct of life regarded 
as a season of probation. And on the same prindple on which he has 
i^pointed favouralde seasons for sowing and reapii^, he has appointed 
^Kvourable seasons to secure our salvation. For it is no more to be 
pesumed of any man without trial that he is prepared for heaven, than 
it is that a young man w^ be a good merchant, lawyer, or physiciaii^ 
without trial* 

There are periods, therefore, winch €k>d has appointed as favourable 
eeasons for salvation ; times when there are peculiar advantages for 
securing religion, and which will not occur again. There are advantages 
in regard to salvation at those periods of life whieh can be found at no 
oi^er periods ; seasons of favourable influence which may be called the 
^ summer," and the ** havest-time," for becoming Christian, whi(^ can 
be secured at no other period of lifo. If the advantages of such seasons 
be suffered to pass away unimpDved, they cannot be recalled, nor can 
they be secured at any other period, any more than the youth who has 
been idle while he should have been preparing for foture life, can ever 
find the same advantages again. Let us at this stage of our remada 
look at some of those seasons. 
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Eosemost among i^Moa k touts — tlie most fs^odinhble time always 
&r becoming a ChrifltiaQ. Then the heart is tender,aiid the consoienoe 
is easily impcessed, and the mmd is more free from capes ^an at « 
fotore period, and there is less difficulty in breaking away fr%>m the 
world, and nsnally less dread of the ridicule of others. Then numerous 
promises in the Bible meet us, assuriitg us that God loves those that 
love hinv and that th^ who seek him eady shall find hmu Ko peculiar 
promise is made to man in middle li£^ or in old age. The tmie of 
youth compared with old age has about the same rela^n to salvatiaa, 
which spring4dme and summer compaved with winter, have with refer- 
eoc^ to a harvest. The chills and frosts oi age are about as unfavour- 
able to conversion to God as ik^ frosts and snows of December are to 
the cultivation of the earth. He who suffers ihd time <^ youth to pass 
by int^iding to beecHue a Chris^An wh^i he is old, is actii^ in about 
the same way in which he would act, who should suffer the genial suns 
of April, and May,and June to pass by, and i^ould intend to strike his 
ploi^ in the' soil whan stem wint^ throws his icy chains ov&r siareams 
and fields, and when the whole earth has become like a hard rodk. The 
great mass of l^ose who are saved, are converted in early life; and 
when that season passes away, it is like the passing away of spring and 
Bammer in re£&reQoe to the harvest. At no future period of hfe can 
you find the same advantages for becoming a Christian. You may live 
mimy years^ and in future life I do not deny that you «uiy find some 
advantisiges for becoming religious, and I do not deny that you nu^ 
then become a C3iristia&« But whatever there was in that season that 
waa peeuliaily fiwonrable will retusa no more^ aad can be found no- 
where dse. And when y<m have stuped over ihe limits (£ jovdik 
mwonverted, you have gone beyond the most favourable iame you can 
ever have for pseparing &a heav^i. But suf^se that youth is to be 
ttU of your life, and you were to die before you reached middle life, what 
then wSl be your doomf 

A season when your mind is awakened to the subject of rdigioB, is 
such a fevourable time for salvation. All persons experienoe siich 
seasons; times when theiM is aa unasual impressi^i of the vanil^ of 
the woriid, of a^ evil of sin, of the need of a Saviour, and of the 
importance of being prepared lor heaven. These are times of mercy, 
when God is speaJong to the soul. AH men, I say, ^cpmence them. 
They do iK)t occur, ioiked, often in political exdt^Sb^its; in the pressure 
of business; in tl^ struggles of ambition, or amidst the deaaae throng 
that is crowding on for gain or honour. Bat they occur nrh&a. those 
«tormy scenes are lulled to repose^ or in Hhe interva£i when the mind is 
turned away from them ; in the evening, when weary and sad, you 
oome home to the quiet of the fEunily ; in the stiUness of the Sabbath, 
when the thoughts are turned to the world of rest ; in ih& sanctuary, 
when the words of the Gospel drop like the ram, and distil like the 
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dew ; in the moments of calm retrospection, when a man sits down to 
think over the past, and when he cannot hut think of the life to come; 
on the hed of sickness, when he is shut out from the world, and in 
those moments when he thinks, he scarcely knows why, of the grave, 
of judgment, of eternity. Those are " summer " suns in regard to sal- 
vation. Compared with the agitations and strifes of puhlic life, they 
are with reference to salvation what gentle summer suns are to the 
husbandman, compared with the storm and tempest when the lightnings 
flash, and the hail heats down the harvest which he had hoped to reap. 
And the farmer may as well expect to till his soil, and sow and reap his 
harvest, when the black cloud rolls up the sky, and the pelting storm 
drives on, as a man expect to prepare for heaven in the din of business, 
in political conflicts, and in the struggles of gain and ambition. But 
all — all that is favourable for salvation, in such serious moments, will 
soon pass away, and when gone they caimot be recalled. They are 
favourable moments, sent by a mercfiul God, to recall you from the 
world, and to prepare you for heaven. Improved, they are like the 
summer sun in reference to the harvest. Lost, or neglected, they are 
like the passing away of spring, when not a frirrow has been turned, or 
a seed sown. 

A revival of religion, in like manner, is a favourable time for securing 
salvation. There are influences on your heart when others are pressing 
into the kingdom, which exist at no other period of your Ufe. It is a 
time when there is all the power of the appeal from sympathy ; all the 
force of the fact that your companions and friends are leaving you for 
heaven ; when the strong ties of love for them draw your mind towards 
religion ; when all the confidence which you had in them becomes an 
argument for religion ; and when, most of aU, the Holy Spirit makes 
your heart tender, and speaks with any unusual power to the soul. But 
such a time, with all its advantages, usually soon passes away; and 
those advantages for salvation you cannot again create, or recall — any 
more than you can call up the bloom of spring in the snows of 
December. 

I might, were there time, go on to say, that there are advantages for 
becoming a Christian when on a bed of sickness ; or when in a pious 
family ; or when you fall in with a pious stranger ; or when you are 
sitting in the sanctuary ; or when some truth powerfdlly arrests your 
attention. All these, and all kindred seasons, are the ^^summer" and 
the " harvest" of salvation ; and all constitute a part of our probation 
with reference to the world to come. What advantages a youth has for 
becoming a Christian who has a pious father and mother ; for whom 
prayer is daily offered at the family altar, and for whom a parent feels 
the deepest solicitude that he should be saved ! What advantage a 
young person has in the Sabbath-school for becoming a Christian, whose 
teacher seeks to guide him in the paths of salvation! — They are 
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'' summer" suns in r^ard to eternal life, and they fumisli advantages 
which can no where else he found. 

But all these will soon, O, how soon, be gone. Life will soon he all 
travelled over. Not one of these advantages can he recalled. Gone 
will he every Sahhath ; gone every season of instruction in the family 
and the Sahhath-school. You will soon have listened to the last sermon, 
and the last admonition of a Mend. You will soon have passed through 
the season of youth, and then of middle life, and then of decrepit age. 
You will soon have felt the last strivings of the Spirit, and witnessed 
the last revival of religion. You will soon have seen the communion 
administered for the last time, and heard your pastor offer the last 
prayer for your salvation. Every favourable circumstance for preparing 
for heaven in youth ; in the Sabbath-school ; in the sanctuary ; in your 
own feelings, and in the efforts of your Mends, will soon have passed 
away ; and not all the gold of Ophir coidd buy their return, even for a 
moment. The " harvest will have passed, and the summer ended" — 
whether you are, or are not saved. 

Could man retrace his steps, and repair his follies, life would be a 
different thing. But the journey of life is like that of a man who is 
passing through a land full of diamonds and gold, to be traversed but 
once — ^and where they diminish in beauty, in number, and in value, every 
step he takes. What if he should pass all over that journey and not 
have gathered a diamond or a particle of gold — amused by the warbling 
of birds, or led by some " Ja^-o'-lantem" that danced along his path ? 
Thus travels man over the journey of life, charmed by some trifle that 
turns off the mind from its great object, until life is ended, the harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and the soul is not saved. The harp, the 
song and the dance allured the youth ; business and ambition coni^olled 
the man ; the love of honour and of g^ain drove away every serious 
thought ; the Sabbath came and went ; years rolled on, and he has come 
to the end of the busy, the gay, the unsatisfactory journey, and it is 
now too late, and he dies without hope. Every favourable influence for 
salvation has been neglected or abused ; and he goes up the untrodden 
way to God, saying "the harvest is passed, the summer is ended, and I 
am not saved." 

IV. The unpardoned sinner dies. Let us, in conclusion, look a 
moment at the various classes who will utter this unavailing lamenta- 
tion, and the reflections of the soul, as it goes unfoi^ven up to G-od. 

Such words will be uttered by the a^d man who has suffered his 
long life to pass away without preparation to meet his Judge. He 
has seen man^ days. He has spent a long, and perhaps a pleasant 
'^ summer" of life. He may have risen high in wealth and honour. He 
may have been intrusted with important offices, and have been eminent 
for talent. He may have gained all that he hoped when he began life, 
and all that this world can furnish to its votaries. He may have be^ 
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&Yoiired with aUiihe meazig of grace; nay, lie may lucre been not an 
inattentive hearer of the Grospel. But lus long life is dosing. His 
summer is ended, and he is nofc saved. With all th»b he has gained, he 
has Mled to acquire the one thing which alone now would be nsefbl to 
him. He has lived to slight the offers of mearcy frc»n year to year, and 
now as he go&i to et^nify he can only take np ihe lameDtfcatum, ^'1^ 
harvest is passed, and I am not saved." 

The language of the text will be uttered at last by iiienmn who often 
xesolved to attend to the subject of reBgion, but who deferred it until 
it was too late. He was a professed bdiever in i^e truth of religiaQy 
and he ifdendedto be a Chijistian. He read much, and thought mudiy 
and often resolved to defer it but Httle Icmger. At twenty, at t^urty, 
afc forty, at fifty years of li& he resolved that if he lived a little longer 
lie would become a Christian. When ayouth he resolved i^iat he would 
jiitoid to it, should he become settled in life. He became settled, bcrt 
was burdened witii unexpected cares, and resolved then to seek religicm 
at some i^ture period. At one time be resolved that he would be a 
Christian should he be affieted. God laid him on a bed of pain, and 
he found then, what he had oft^i been toid in Tain, that a sickbed was 
a poor place to prepaie to die ; and then he promised in Kilemn oov^ 
nffiit with God that if he were spared he would leada dypesrezit Hfe. He 
was restored, and as before forgot his promise. Life with him has been 
imt Httb dse than a series of unfiilfilied resohiti(»is to be a Chiistiaiu 
Every resohxtion has failed ; and at ihe end of hfe, it remains only for 
bim to say, ** the summer is ended, snd I am not savi^" 

These words will be uttered by Idie thoughtless and the gay. Life 
to them has been a summer scene in more senses idian one. It has 
been — or they have tried to make it so — -just whatt a samn^r day is to 
the gaudy insects that you see playing in the rays of the setting son. 
It has been just as volatile, as frivolous, as useless. In regard to liie 
great purpose for which God made them immortal, and pia^ them in 
£he world when his Son died fat sin, they have accomplished just as 
imich as the insect does idiat ^ends its litide day in playing in i^ 
sim-beams. At no time oouLd they be persuaded that -^e gay summer 
of fashion would pass away ; or that the chiU November of letiibutioBt 
would come at lai^ ; or that Idiese glittering scenes of Hie nxust ever be 
left ; or that they had any more in^rtant business in living tiban 
could be f omid in dress and amusement. But the time has oome atfc 
last when all this gaiety and vanity is to be left. The beautiful susb* 
mer, that seemed so full of flowers and sweet odours, pomes away. Tbe 
4snn of life hastens to its setting. The circle of fashion has been visited 
fer the last time ; the theatre has be^i entered for tiie last tone ; the 
pleaisnres of tiie ball-room bave been enjoyed lor the last time; music 
has poured its last notes on the ear, and the last sUvery tones of flatteiy 
are dying away, and now has come the serious hour to die. The gi^ 
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summer is ended, and as the soul leaves the body these disregarded 
words ynll come to remembrance, ^ the harvest is passed, the sonmier 
is ended, and I am not saved." 

Thus too it will be with him whose mind was often seiious ; with 
him who not seldom witnessed a revival of religion ; with him who was 
trained in a pious family, and who always meant to be a Christian; 
with him who was half convinced, and who began to break off his sins ; 
with him who was admonished by a dying parent to be prepared to 
meet him in heaven, and who meant to be thus prepared ; with all 
that vast throng of all ages and characters who are placed on earth to 
prepare for heaven, who miss i^e great errand of iwat being, and who 
come to the close of life having really done nothing for their salvation. 
Those opportunities will all soon be gone to return no more. That 
dying father will speak to you no more ; that departing mother wifl 
entreat you no more to be prepared for heaven ; and at the end of all, 
i^ lamentation will be, ^' the sununer is ended, and I am not saved." 

With not a few here, it is not improbable, h£e wOl close in this 
mamier. When too late you will lem^nb^ ihe interesting invitations 
of the Gospel, and your solemn resolutions. You will remembw the 
sanctuary, the Sabbath, the Sabbath-^K^hool teacher, the pastor. You 
wiU remember the times when you were serious, and when you were 
half resdved to be a Christian. You will remember your Kfe of gaiety, 
or vioe ; your di^s when you sought pleasure, and when lor the baubles 
of tins life you jeoparded your soul's salvation. 

At the dose of all you wOl say, ** It is ended, and I am not saved. 
I have trod life's flowery way, and the journey is over, and I am not 
saved. I have visited the house of Ood, and been entreated to attend 
to my soul ; but I «m now to go there no more, and I am not saved. 
I have climbed the steeps of ambition, and I have sought for honour, 
and all that struggling is ovor, and I am not sav^. I have mingled 
in the gay circles of life, and all that is ended, and I am not saved. 
I have ranged the Adds of pleasure, and trod along the flowery streams 
of life, and my rambles are ended, and I am not saved. I have 
TBBolved, and re«resolved to be a Christian, and all is now over, and I 
iim not saved. I have erotsed ooeans, and visited other lands, and now 
am about to embark on the ocean of eternity, and visit an undiscovered 
ccnmisj from which I am not to return, but I am not saved. Closed 
is the summer of hfe ; ceased is the voice of friendly admonition ; gone 
are my opportunities oi salvation ; youi^, sia«ngth, conviction for sin, 
the Sabbath, the privileges of l^e sanctuary, aU are passed away, and 
I am not saved." 

O, on how many beds of death is this language heard ! O, how 
many an unpardoned spirit goes up to God, saying, "the harvest is 
past, the summer is ended, and I am not saved r ' What are the 
sighings of despair but the lamentation, "The harvest is past, the 
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summer is ended, and we are not saved ?" Sinner, the " summer" 
is passing away; youth is hastening to manhood; and manhood is 
hastening to the grave. Sabbaths are hastening away, and privil^es 
are hastening away, and soon, O, how soon, may your lips on a dying 
bed take up the lamentation, '' the harvest is passed, the simmier is 
ended, and I am not saved." 



SERMON XXVI. 

THE PLACE AND IMPORTANCE OF AN INDIVIDUAL. 

1 Cob. xii. 20, 21 — ^But now are they many members, yet but one body. And 
the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee ; nor again the head to 
the feet, I have no need of you. 

Mt remarks on this occasion will have a single object. They will 
be designed to impress upon my hearers a sense of personal obligation 
in the cause of religion ; the obligation resting on us as individuals. 
In doing this, I shaU endeavour to ascertain the place and the impor- 
tance of the individual in the social organization, and particularly in 
the church : — " There are many members, yet but one body. And the 
eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee, nor again the 
head to the feet, I have no need of you." It wiU contribute to give 
order to the remarks which I propose to make, if I arrange these imder 
the three following heads : the erroneous views which prevail in regard 
to the place and the importance of the individual ; the place which, 
according to the divine arrangements, he necesaarihf occupies in the 
social organization ; and the place which he may volimtaHly occupy in 
promoting the cause of religion. 

I. First, the erroneous views which prevail in regard to the place 
and importance of the individual. 

In regard to this, there are two quite opposite errors, though not 
equally bordering on virtue, or equally harmless. 

(1.) The one which is most common, and the least virtuous, is that 
of over estimating our importance, and consequently of being unwilling 
to occupy the place which we were designed to fill. It is unnecessary, 
I presume, to attempt to demonstrate the fact here adverted to, or to 
search out the causes of it. The error is the child of selfishness and 
pride ; the effect of closing our eyes on the truth respecting ourselves ; 
the result of always lookmg at one minute object, imtil it magnifies 
itself so as to occupy the whole field of vision. There are few persons 
who, at some period of their Hves, are not seized with this overweening 
estimate of themselves ; there are many whom it accompanies all their 
lives, descending with them even to the mouth of the tomb. We 
think of our own consequence; our talents, our attainments. We 
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think what a breach will be made when we die. We think of the 
mourners who wiU gather aromid ns with broken hearts. We think 
of the solemn, sad procession that will go with us to the tomb— for- 
getting how seldom it is that the hearts of any considerable proportion 
in a foneral procession are serious and solemn at all. We look at oiu: 
own affairs, and press them forward, as if everything else should give 
way to them, and as if the world had no interests so great that they 
may not be required to yield to our convenience. 

Now, how contrary all this is to truth and reality it is hardly neces- 
sary to attempt to show. Few will care about it at all when we die ; 
and the world at large will care nothing, and know nothing about it. 
A very little circle of friends will be affected — ^as a little circle of water 
is agitated when a drop of rain falls into the ocean. At ttie centre of 
that small circle of friends there will be some deep emotion, and some 
tears of genuine grief will be shed; at a very little distance, the 
emotion will be fainter and feebler; at a point but a little more 
remote there will be none ; and soon, very soon, all the agitation there 
was will have died away — as when the little drops of rain fall into the 
ocean : — 

The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will share 
His favourite phantom. Bbtant. 

A few Mends will go and bury us ; and then they will turn away to 
their own concerns, forgetful that you are sleeping in the grave. 
Affection will rear a stone, and plant a few flowers over your grave — 
but the hand that reared the stone or planted the flowers mil soon 
become unable to cut the letters deeper as they become obHterated, or 
to cultivate the flowers — ^and in a brief period the little hillock will be 
smoothed down, and the stone will fall, and neither friend nor stranger 
will be concerned to ask which one of the forgotten millions of the 
earth was buried there. No " Old Mortality" will go to cut again 
those effaced words which told our name, and the time of our birth, 
and of our death, will have vanished away. All the little memorials 
of our remembrance — ^the lock of hair enchased in gold, or the portrait 
that hung in our dwellings, will cease to have the sHghtest value to 
any living being. Nor will even momentary curiosity be excited to 
know who wore that hair, or whose countenance is delmeated there. 

On my grassy grave 
The men of future times will careless tread, 
And read my name upon the sculptured stone ; 
Nor will the sound familiar to their ears 
Becal my vanished memory. H. EntKE Whiti. 

(2.) The other error is the opposite one — ^more rare, but more 
virtuous, and more nearly bordering on truth— ^that of wndervahmg 
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•or importance as indxYidnak. In mdanchol j mood we look at ihe 
facim just advesrted to. We think of the hnndieds of milHonB that 
dwell on the earth — each one just as important in his own s[^ere aa 
we are, and ask oarages how man j there are of them that toe know, 
or care about ; and then, hj a natural transition, we i»k, penshrelj^ 
how many of them kmyw i», or care anjtiung aboofe mm. We remember 
what countless hosts hare hved, and played iiieir parts^ and are for- 
gotten ; and then we seize the glass of the astronomer Boad look out on 
other worlds and systems — ^where the imagination is lost in their immen- 
aity and their distance, and fancy them all peopled wiidi as dense a 
population as our own, and come back with tiie impressive truth that 
all our earth compared with these worlds is titeralty less in proportion 
than a singla grain of sand to all the sands which are sjpewA. ahmg the 
^ores of oceans — and with no mock modesty we ask. What are we ? 
Of what importance am I amidst these multitudes, these worids ? 
What inter^ts would sujOfer if I should be overlooked; who would 
we^ if I should be forgotten ibr ever ? ^ What is man ihat Thoo — 
the Maker of those worlds — art mindful of him P" Who, in those 
worlds, woidd know it if I should cease to be ? Looking out, then, on 
these opposite errors, it is of importance to understand our real place 
in the system of things where our Maker has placed us ; the real work 
which is given us to do; the real bearing of what we do on the 
organization around us. 

II. My second object, th^efore, is to conader the place which the 
individual necestarihf occupies in the social organization. Perhaps we 
shall find something not inconsistent wiih the exercise of humilily and 
modesty, which will impress our minds with a eonviction of his 
importance. 

We have an illustration of what I mean in ihe text, and in the 
other verses relating to ihe same subject in the chapter from which 
the text is taken. The body is made up of many nL^nbers or parts, 
each one of which, in its place, is necessary to the harmcmy and happi- 
ness of the whole, and no one of which can be spared without injury: — 
^The eve cannot undertake to do the whcde work allotted to the 
animal frame, and say to the hand I have no need <^ thee ; the head 
cannot undertake the entire frmctions, and say to the feet, I have no 
need of you." It may be, indeed, a question which u the most 
valuable or usefrd, and which could be spared with tiie least disad* 
vantage; but no member,, however unimportant, is lost without our 
being made sensible, if we were never befine,. «f its vahie. It is saying 
only what will occur to any one to remark, that the whole body is 
made up of all the individual members; that a nation is but the 
aggregate of in^vidual citizens ; that an army is made up of individual 
soldiers; that the ^ milky way^^ in the heavens is made up of individual 
fltars; tiiat the oeean is an accumulation osf innumeraWe indrridlial 
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drops of waier. Any one in itself may seem ummpcHrtasit ; and yefe 
its value is to be estimated, not wliollj or mainly taking it ont and 
loddng at it separatdr, and asking whether it would be missed hf 
being withdrawn ; but by the effect produced by all combined — as we 
judge of the beauty and value of the ^e, not by taking it out of its 
aocket, and pladng it in a casket of gold^ but where Qtoa has placed it^ 
in combination with the other members of the body» The real impor- 
tance of the individual is to be estimated by the greatness of the 
results of all in combination, and the place to meamre his value is 
when we are measuring those combined and aggregate results. To 
see the real worth of the soldier, we look, not at one pi^vate in the 
army, and ask what difference in such a host it would make if he w&re 
killed, or should run away ; but we look at the results of the victory 
at Waterloo — ^the effect on kingdoms and on the course of the world, 
perhaps for ages, and divide that result by the numbers engaged, and 
make that the point where we estimate his value. To see the impor- 
tance of the individual labourer in the c(Hral reefs, we do not select one 
of the countless millions of the Httle workers, and place him beneath 
the microscope, but we look at the land that begms to lifb its head 
above the floods, or the group c^ islands that fcmn the habitations of 
men ; and standing tkercy we form our estimate of the value of the 
individual labourers that have long since ceased their toils, and that 
never seemed to be worthy of notice. 

It has cost many eipenments, and has been the &uit of long study, 
to know the true worth and place of the individual in the world. At 
one time, he has seemed to be so unimportant, and there seemed to be 
such evils from his being associated with others, that it has been held 
to be the hdght of virtue to sever all connexion with the hving, and 
to carry out the idea of individuality and isolation Jk) the utmost 
possible extent. Antony in Egypt, and Benedict in Italy, types of 
IMs dass of men, and &tha» of the great and disastrous experimait, 
believed that virtue eonaisted in cuti^:ig the cords which bound them 
to the living wodd, and in separating themselves from the race. They 
withdrew to caves and solitudes, and made it a virtue not to look on 
the &ee of man, and to take no part in the good or the evil of the 
world ; in its social virtues, toils, sufferings, joys. There was to be no 
family for them, no duirch, no clan, no tribe, no country, nothing 
which was to bind them to any of the living. The vdi/oik o£ indwidtialUi^ 
was to be carried out to the utmost possible extent, without anything 
<^ alliance or combination ; and the single virtue to be cherished was 
to be that which we now deem to be the essence of the most severe 
and salutarv punishment of fl^ns — 9olUarine8M. The whole monastic 
system, so mutful of ryitgfihy^f everywhere, grew out of that conception; 
and all its inexpresable vices and follies have been the result of 
ign<»!ance of the pioper ]^lace of the individnal in the organizatdon 
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where God placed liim. Gloomy and ascetic spirits there are in all 
ages ; misanthropic, and disappointed, and disturbed minds ; the dis- 
socidl, and the proud, and the indolent, and the soured, to whom the 
cell of the monk is the appropriate home ; and it shows some know- 
ledge of hiunan nature, and gives some popularity and power to a 
system of religion, to open caves in the desert of such minds as that of 
Antony, or to build monasteries like those on Sinai and Lebanon, for the 
soured and the disappointed; — or, which is the same thing, to establish a 
nunnery to which the disappointed and the superslitious of the 
gentler sex may retire, where they may close all communication with 
a hated world, and where, before physical death has done its work, the 
body and the soul may be entombed.— All this is because the true 
place of the individual was not known. 

An opposite but equally dangerous thing is to combine individuals 
in unnatural and miholy alliances ; in secret associations for evil, or 
public confederations for iniquity. Here the power of the individual 
is recognised ; but he is alli^ with others for purposes which nature 
never contemplated, and whom the organization must sooner or later 
impinge on some law of society. Here, too, man, dissatisfied with his 
Maker's arrangements, is always making experiments as wide of the 
truth, and as disastrous in the end, as the scheme of the hermit, or 
the rules of the monastery. Now at New Harmony, now at Nauvoo, 
now at Niskeyuna and Lebanon, and now in the encampments of the 
Fourierites, the experiment is made over and over again, to see whether 
the individual cannot be disposed of in some better association than 
the Creator has designed, and whether some new organization may 
not be made up that shall be in morals what was sought in the 
laboratory of the alchymist — ^to find out some new combinations that 
should produce the elixir of life, or the philosopher's stone. 

Gt)d has grouped individuals in their natural relations as bethought 
best. He has lefb us firee to form new combinations, */* these natural 
ffraupin^s are not rudely simdered — ^but not otherwise ; and he frowns 
on all combinations when they are not observed. If those natural 
groupings are not regarded ; if the disposing of the individual does not 
cotitemplate and recognise these, the new arrangement falls to pieces. 
The natural groupings of the parts of the hiunan race, as God has 
arranged them, is into families, neighbourhoods, tribes, nations. He 
miffht have peopled the world with independent individuals — Abound 
together by no common sympathies, cheered by no common joys, 
impelled to effort by no common wants. All that is tender in parental 
and filial affection ; all that is mild, bland, purifying in mutual love ; 
all that is elevating in sympathetic sorrow and joy ; all that is great 
and ennobling in the love of the species, might have been imknown. 
Isolated individuals, though surrounded by thousands, there might 
have been no cord to bind us to the living world, and we should haye 
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wept alone, rejoiced alone, died alone. The sun might have shed his 
beams on us m our solitary rambles, and not a mortal have felt an 
interest in our bli^s or no. Each melancholy individual might have 
lived, as the hermit seeks to live, unbenefited by the existence of any 
other, and with no one to shed a tear on the bed of moss where in 
despair he would lie down, and where he would die. But this is not 
the way in which God has made the world. He has made the race 
one great brotherhood, and each one has some interest in the wildest 
barbarian that seeks a shelter beneath the rock, or that finds a home 
in a cave. This great common brotherhood he has broken up into 
communities of nations, tribes, clans, families — each with its own set 
of sympathies, with peculiar interests, with peculiar sorrows and joys. 

In these oi^anizations the individual is never overlooked or forgotiien. 
He is an essential part, and there is not a feeling or law of his nature 
which is not consulted or regarded. He can play his individual part 
in his place; act out his nature, develop his talents; — and you can form 
any new combination for good, in entire consistency with these laws. 
The individual is never lost sight of, and yet his power is greatly 
increased by the combination. The father is an individual, and yet it 
is never lost sight of that he is a father, and not a man occupying a 
place which any other man might occupy; the mother is an individual, 
and yet she is recognised as a mother, and not merely a woman whose 
place could be as well filled by another ; the brother, the sister, the 
child, the neighbour, the patriarch, the patriot, is an individual, and 
fills his place as such, and yet no small part of the influence which he 
wields grows out of the place which he occupies. 

See now, for one moment, what may be done in accordance with 
these laws, or what may grow out of these laws for the good of the wholef. 

There is, first, the widest play for individual genius and talent, 
though the name of the individual be or be not lost ; though his 
memory be forgotten or retained in the accumulation which the world 
receives. The name of each one of the workmen of St. Peter's, as well 
as the name of Michael Angelo, might have been preserved; the labour 
of each stone-cutter, and carver, and gilder, was needful; and the glory 
of the whole is the result of the combined skill of all. The feme of 
•Newton is his own, and ever will be ; but the world shares the glory 
and the benefit of the "Principia." The genius of Milton as an individual 
had ample play, and his fame is his own, though the happiness of 
millions has been promoted by the " Paradise Lost." It was a toiling 
individual that wrought all this. So all that there is in our literature, 
and arts, and sciences, is the result of the labour of individuals- 
individuals not exactly like the builders of the honey-comb, or the 
coral reefs, that are produced by imvarying and imconscious instinct ; 
individuab not like the builders of the pyramids, or the soldiers in a 
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dbcipHned army — pontions whicli nature never contemplated, where 
there is little more of genius, or freedom, or independent thinking, 
than there is in the labours of the bee or the beaver ; but individuals 
exulting in the conscicHisness of freedom, indulging in their own plans, 
and fired with their own aspirations ; fettered by no improper restraints; 
walking in the light which their own gemus has kindled, and yet in 
their freedom contributing to all that is noble, and grand, and pro- 
gressive in society. 

Th^re i% seeondly, in accordance with these laws, and mider these 
airrangements, the ntmost made that is possible of the labours of the 
individuaL He acoom^^hes most, and works to best advantage when 
he is in his own sphere as Grod has placed and designed him. In the 
days of Nehaooiah, when they built the walls of the city, the work 
went on and was completed, because every one '' repaired over against 
lorn own house,^' and '' over against his chamber.'^ (Neh. iii. 28, 30.) 
In an army iiie battle is secured not by fighting in disorder, or bj 
finrming new combixiatioiis at the pleasure of the soMiars, but because 
eadi man contends in his own appropriate place. The result, whatever 
glory there may be, is always the effect of the labours of individuals in 
their own places, md according to the measure of their talents and 
skill. Look over our country. It is studded over with cities, and 
towns, and villages, and smiling fields of harvest. It is penelnrated 
with turnpikes, and railroads, and canak. Its lakes and rivers are 
covered \nth steamboats, and wifch the evidences of an extended 
commerce. Its great rivers are crossed on bridges; their fiills are 
ascended by locks; thdr obstructed diani^k are cleared out; their 
idiallow places are deepened. The 8(»md of the loom and the mill is 
everywhere heard in the land. Onee all tiiis was an unbroken forest ; 
no cities or towns were h^re; there were bo railroads, bridges^ or 
canals ; no vessel save the bark canoe had ever pressed the bosoms of 
these lakes and streams. What we see now is the result of innume» 
rable individual blows of the axeman in levelling ihe forests ; of the 
labours of iimuma*able mastms and carpenters in building our dties; <£ 
innumerable diggora of our canals ; of great multitades of farmers 
cultivating their own lands aa if there were but one farm on the eartii 
to be ploughed, and f^ced, asid sown* The looms and spindles of tbe 
land are individiud things, and tiotere are individual minds that attend 
to them. All this aggregate of beauty and of wealth exists becaoae 
there are an innmnerahle mmiber of operatives, eadi minding his own 
bosmesa, and each, perhaps uneonsdoiisly, coninributii^ to l£e beauij 
€i the whole — as tite indivMual roee on the prairie oontribiites its owa 
part to the hetoAj of the whole. 

Under these anangements, and by these laws^ there is a tiaird thine 
which demands a somewhat mere extended illustration. It is, ^2 
while the individual necessarily occupies this important place in society 
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aocordiBg to the arrangements of our Maker^ there is a field le£b for 
voluntary combination of all sorts for good. This leads me directly to i^ 

III. Third point which I proposed to consider, the place which the 
individual may voluntari^ occupy in promotii^ the cause of rdU^on. 
A good man in the sphere in which P^vidaioe places him, should hd 
never make any voluntary ^ort to go out (tf that spha^e, cannot buife 
do good — ^for there is an unconscious and undesigned influence in favour 
of virtue which every sudi man exerts, and which is of inestimable 
value to the cause of truth. The wcnrld could not do without tiiis, and 
jxo good man can possibly live in vain imless he withdraws himself to a 
cave or a dungecm. A consistent Chrktian father, mother, son, brotheri 
merchant, neighbour, lawyer, farmer, cannot but do good by an 
example of virtue and piety, and by the disdiarge of tibe duties to which 
these natural relaticms give rise — ^though he may not be doing all the 
good which he might do if he would combine hxs influence more with 
oilers ; for there is a higher and more decisive good of a robmktxf 
kind which can be done without disr^arding any of these relationSi or 
impairing at all this involuntary influence on the world. In the course 
<^ thought pmmied thus fur in this discourse, I have considered the 
fc^mer of these influences. I shall now proceed, in what remains of 
the discourse, to illowtrate the latter — ^the place which the individual 
may voltmtarily occupy in the progress of society, in promoting i^ 
cause of rdigion. I refer now part^ularly to Christians ; and in iUus-' 
trating this part of my sulject, it will be natural to notice the slight 
sense of personal obli^ition felt in general by professed Ohristiaos, and 
then to consider the place which the individual Christian may and 
should voluntarily occupy. 

{!.) First, the slight sa[ise of personal obligatum among Chris^asuMU 
I mean by this, that there are large numbers in the Christian churches 
who have only the feeUest conviction, if they have any, of oWgation 
to make direct personal ^orts to pr(Hnote the comoMm cause ; and 
that the responsibility of maintaining and carrying forward reli^n in 
the world in the more direct, and self-4enying, and voluntary e&rts, 
is devolved on otha*s. A few brief illustrations here will show what I 
particularly wish to get before your minds. («) First, th«?e is a 
feeling that the minis^s of the Gospel should be peculiarly h(^y and 
self-denying, and dead to the world—ndead to its pleasures, its gains, its 
ambition — fbr more than others. And yet, will any one point me to a 
place in the !N^ew Testament which requires ministers dT the Gosp^ to 
be more devoted to the work of their Master than other Christians ; or 
to any precept or permiBsion which would make that to be right in yoa 
which is wrong in us ? (b) Second, there is a prevalent fie^iing «iat 
the missionary to the heathen should be nM»e deeply imbued with 
the spirit of the Lord Jesus, and with the princi^es <^ voluntary 
benevolence, than other men ; tiiat he should be more willing to take 
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up his cross, and to traverse pathless sands, or to go through driving 
snows, to do good ; that he, with almost no advantages for the cul- 
tivation of the graces of the Spirit in a heathen land — a land without 
Sabbaths, and sanctuaries, and Christian fellowship — should be more 
holy than we, who in a Christian land enjoy in rich abundance aU the 
means of grace. But will any one point to the place in the New 
Testament which shows that there is to be one standard of hoHness 
and self-denial for him ; another for you and me ? (c) Third, there is 
a feeling, connected with that just adverted to, that private members 
of the church may do that which it would be highly inconsistent and 
improper for ministers of the Gospel to do ; that they may train up 
their families in a different manner ; that they may engage in other 
forms of amusement ; and that they may cherish and manifest a spirit 
of worldliness which would be wholly improper in their Christian 
pastor. But where in the New Testament will any statement be 
found which, in regard to amusement and conversation, and general 
manners of life, makes a distinction between a pastor and any of the 
members of his flock P (d) Fourth, there is a feeble sense, on the 
great body of profound Christians, of personal responsibility in regard 
to the institutions and duties of religion. I allude to the slight im- 
pression among many members of the church that any portion of the 
responsibility rests on them, or that they have anything more fco do 
than to render the most general countenance in favour of religion. 
How few are they in any church who feel the responsibility of labour- 
ing for the conversion of sinners, as a specific thing to be done ! How 
few are they who feel any responsibility for keeping up meetings for 
social prayer ! How few are they, even among those who are wdl 
qualified, who feel under obligation to engage in Sabbath-school in- 
struction ! How few are they, and even among those who will not 
rei^ise to contribute to the object when applied to, who feel under 
personal obligation to oW^iTio^a any movement for the promotion of the 
objects of Christian benevolence, or to be the well-known and efficient 
patrons of the institutions which contemplate the conversion of the 
world ! On the minds of the few these obligations are deeply and 
permanently felt ; on the mass even of professed Christians, it is feared, 
they are not felt ; by the mass certainly, they are disregarded. 

(2.) I will proceed, then, to show the place which the individual 
Christian may occupy, and should occupy, in the promotion of the cause 
of religion. The statement must be a brief one. 

First, Every professing Christian, with whatever denomination he 
may be connected, bears a portion of the honour and the responsibility 
of religion in the world. He is a part of that total church which the 
Saviour came to redeem, and which is declared by him to be " the 
light of the world, and the salt of the earth," and to which he has 
issued the commandment to "preach the Gospel to every creature." 
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Whatever there is of honour, of purity, of truth, of respectability, in 
that church is in part intrusted to his hands — ^as to each freeman in 
a repubUc is committed a portion of the honour of his country ; to each 
soldier in an army a portion of the honour of her flag. When he 
became a member of that church, by the very nature of the trans- 
action, a portion of its honour was intrusted to him ; and by the same 
transaction he assimied a portion of its responsibility. In his pro- 
fession of religion, he identified himself with the Lord Jesus, and with 
his cause. He left the community of the " world," and united himself 
with the fraternity of Christians. He abandoned, of choice, the asso- 
ciations where amusement, and wealth, and vanity, and pleasure, are 
all that is sought, for that community where religion is primary, and 
where men bind themselves to Hve imto God. He left the abodes of 
sensuality and of song ; came out of the halls where are music and 
dancing ; forsook the " tents of wickedness," and volimtarily entered 
the temple over whose door is inscribed "Holiness to the Lord," and 
became a dweller in that city — the holy city of Zion — whose " walls 
are salvation, and whose gates are praise." I say, he did it of choice. 
No man forced him to do it. Nor father, nor mother, nor pastor, nor 
friend, nor foe, compelled him to become a member of the Christian 
church. It was among the most free acts of his life ; in many in- 
stances among the most deliberate and careftilly weighed. In many cases 
it was the result of warm, gushing emotibn ; in all it was the result of 
choice, when he came and pledged himself over the sacred emblems of 
the body and blood of Chnst, to lead a holy life. Now, into such a 
community what right has any one to bring a worldly spirit ? Why 
should any one volimtarily enter into such an association only to live for 
himself ? What right has he to withdraw from his brethren ; to spread 
around him the maxims and feelings which pertain to the world ; to 
refiise to co-operate with those who are endeavouring to maintain the 
common cause ? How can he forget, moreover, that there is always a 
part of the world which will form their idea of the nature of religion 
from the conduct of the private members of the church ? They ferm 
it not from the Bible ; for many never read the Bible. They form it 
not from what is stated in the pulpit; for many never enter the 
sanctuary, and if they do, they say that religion is not what is taught, 
but what it is seen to be in the lives of its friends. They form it not 
wholly from the lives of the ministers of the Gospel, for they say that 
preachers are professionally holy, and that it is their business to be 
religious ; and perhaps they may charitably add, that they are paid for 
it, and that their very living depends on it. They form not their 
views of religion from the lives and deaths of the martyrs. Many of 
them have never heard the names of the martyrs, and the world cares 
little how Ignatius and Cranmer felt at the stake. But they form 
their impressions of the nature of religion from the lives of the indi- 
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vidual members of the cluirch — ^their honesty, and integrity, and fiddiitj^ 
their temper, and their consisteat zeal in that noble cause which they 
have voluntarily embraced, and judge of religion by what i^ey see there. 

Second, Eveiy Christiaa has facilities for doing something in the 
cause of the Eedeem^ which no other one has, and his individual 
influence is demanded in that cause. A father has an influence over 
the little circle whi^:e he {»resides, which no other man can have ; and 
tiiat influence, if he is a CSbristian, bdongs to Christ, and is that oo, 
which he much relies for the promotion of his cause in the world. A 
mother has an influence withm that narrow but sacred indosure, which 
is as valuable and contrdling as it is interesting and tender. No 
artiflcial forms of society can create it elsewhere ; no law, no fioshiony 
no art. That too belongs to Christ. So the physician ; so the teadier ; 
so the magistrate; so the eloquent advocate. So he who has been 
trained in the schools of learning ; so he who is endowed with eminent 
gifts by his Maker. There is an influence which each man possesses 
which is of value to the cause of virtue and religion y and that indi- 
vidual influence the Iledeemer claims in its proper sphere as his, to be 
employed in the promotion of hit cause in the world. On any ooe 
man, in proportion to his ability, the claim is as imperative as <m 
another; and the fact that you have any peculiar facility for d<Hng 
good, imposes the obligation so to employ it* And the work which 
you are to do need not be that which amazes the wodd by the doqu^ice 
of a Masillon or a Whitefleld ; not that whidi lays the foundation of 
unking fame by the reasoning powers of an Edwards ; not that which 
moves nations, and efBdcts a sudden change in human affiedrs by such 
mighty eflbrts as those of Luther or Knox ; not that which produces « 
new and enduring organization of men like the fur-seeing sagacity and 
ihd piety of Wesley. It may be the noiseless and imoblaiisive daily work 
of doing your duty in a family ; of ^.^^fti^liing a dass of little children in 
a Sunday-school ; of visiting a cottage of poverty and want ; of putting 
quietly a little tract into the hand of a neighbour or a strange ; of 
going to your closet, and there, u]K>b6erved by men, pleading for the 
salvation of a world. 

Third, success in promoting rdigion in the world depends on per- 
sonal and individual effort. There are no armies which secure a victcny 
in the battle-field, but such as are made up of individuals ; there are 
no cities, towns, palaces, navies, or bulwarks of war, but such as are the 
work of individuals. The victory of Nelson at Trafalgar depended, 
perhaps, more than on any thing else, on the magic power of the watdi- 
word of the day, " England expects everif man to do his duty." " All 
at work, and always at work," was the significant and chsuracteristio 
motto of John W^ley ; and to the principle which prompted this, under 
the divine blessing, can be traced the far-spread and happy results of 
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ike labours of the denomination of dirntians of wliich lice was the 
founder. In building tbe innnense coral reefs of the south seas, each 
insect assidnously labours while life lasts, and the vast work is done by 
individual effort. In oar own land, these forests have been levelled, 
and these cities built, and these canals and railroads made, and these 
£urms have opened their bosoms to the sun and rain, and these gardens 
make the air fragrant, and these ships whiten every sea, because an 
immense population has been individually at work. 

It is just so in religion. Salvation is an individual work ; and de- 
struction is an individual work. Satan plies his powers not on a com- 
mmuty as an abstract thing, but on the individual, as if there were but 
one, and as if he had noMiing else to do but to ruin that one soul. The 
man that becomes an infidel is an individual. The young female that 
is seduced from virtue is an individual. The young men that are made 
intemperate or licentious, are individuals ; and there is as definite and 
distinct a work in reference to each one, as if he wa« the solitary 
dweller on earth. When the great tempter approached the bowers of 
Eden, he felt that if he was to be successful, he must approach tiie 
mother of mankind as an individual ; he mfust find her alcme. So the 
great poet sdngs : — 

He songht them both, but wished his hap might find 
Eve separate; he wished, but not with hope 
Of what so sddom (Sauced ; wheo to his wish^ 
Beyond his hope. Eve separate he spies. 
Veiled in a cloud of fragrance, where she stood. 
Half spied, so thick the roses blushing round 
About h«r glowed. 

— " behold alone," said he, 
'* The woman, o^^rtune to all attenq^ts. 
The husband, for I view far round, not nigh.** 
So spake the en^ny of mankind, ^idosed 
In serpent, inmate bad ! and toward Eve 
Addressed his way. Paaaihbi Lost. 

and ever since the work of destruction has beeaoy and must be, a work 
on individual minds. 

And so in the salvation of men. It is a work that pertains to in- 
^viduals. Christ died for individuals ^ and each one who is brought 
to heaven is to be renewed, sanctified^ guided, defended, as if he were 
alone. That child in your fsomly is to be converted. ThsX member of 
your Sunday-school class i& to be saved. That brother is to be renewed. 
That sister, daught^, wife, is to be brou^t to love the Saviour. These 
thousands and tens of thousands round abont its, are individuals, and 
are to be saved m such^ In each case it is an individual work. It is 
not a vague, intangible, unmeaning and abstract generality. It is the 
work of saving individual sinners from the horrors of eternal despair ; 
and each one is to be redeemed by the same anxiety, and effort, and 
prayer, as if he were alone. 
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There is a fourth and final remark which I will make, in accordance 
with the views advanced in this discourse. It is this. That there is 
a large field of Christian effort, in which, without sacrificing any 
principle pertaining to you as an individual, you may co-operate with 
others in promoting the great end of all social organization. Tou 
lahour on your own farm, or in your workshop, or in your own office or 
study, and promote your own welfare, and the good of your family. Yet, 
in entire consistency with your own individual plans, you imite with 
your neighhours in building a bridge, or making a road for the public 
good ; in erecting a school-house, where your children may be educated 
together ; or in building a church, where you may worship Qt)d. You 
have your own views of poetry, architecture, and the arts ; you have 
your own ways of tilling your ground, and your own theory about the 
succession of crops, and about the time of sowing your wheat ; you 
build your bam and your apiary in your own way ; and yet you can 
unite with your neighbour in promoting education, and temperance, and 
the love of peace ; for there you meet on common ground. You are a 
Calvinist, and in your own place may maintain and enjoy your views 
of religion, and seek to promote them, and defend them when you are 
attacked, in the best way you can ; another is an Armenian, and with 
equal fireedom has a right to maintain his own principles, and make 
them the basis of his joys and hopes ; but still there are more vital 
points in which you agree than there are in which you differ ; and you 
may stand up side by side in defending your common Christianity in 
opposition to all " infidels, Jews, Turks or Mohammedans," in distri- 
buting the Bible — the charter of your common hopes ; in maintaining 
everywhere the doctrine of human depravity ; the fact of the atone- 
ment, and the necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and the 
duty of holy living. You are a Presbyterian, not from chance, and not 
because you deem your principles of no value, and not worth defending ; 
and yet with Methodist, and Episcopal, and Baptist brethren, and with 
all who " love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity," you can see that there 
is common ground which you can take in regard to the government of 
God, and the atonement, and the character of man, and the nature of 
true religion, and the doctrines of future retribution. Here we may 
stand together, compromising no principles ; affecting not our influence 
as individuals ; but blending our power into one, as beams of light come 
out from the sun and mingle together, pouring the flood of day on these 
worlds, yet capable, if we choose to doit, of being divided by the prism 
into red, and orange, and yellow, and green, and blue, and indigo, and 
violet ; and all made up in fact of such rays ; — or as many little indi- 
vidual rivulets hasten down from the mounUi^elnBlftBil^^e mighty 
liver as it rolls on to the ocean. j^^^^^^^H^i 
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